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CRITICAL HISTORY 



AND DEFKNCE OF THE 



CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 



§ 1. Introductory Remarks* 

The time has been, when few, if anj, who admitted the 
divine ori^n and aotboritj of the Christian religion, deemed 
it consistent or decorous to deny the sacred aathority of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. But that time has passed awaj, 
and we hare come to witness new developments of skeptical 
feelings, at which our ancestors would have stood astounded; 
I do not mean to aver, that there has not, for ages past, been 
a class of men in all Christian countries, who doubted the 
divine authority of the Christian and Jewish religion, and of 
courae the divine origin and authority of the sacred books in 
general. But the professed reception of the Christian reli- 
gion as divine, with the admission that the New Testament^ 
contains at least a credible and authentic account of it ; the ad- 
mission at the same time, that the Jewish religion had some^ 
proper and real claim to be considered as having been approv- 
ed and established by God, while the Old Testament is r^;apdi- 
ed in the miun as a work of sciolists and impostors ; is a phe^ 
'nomenon that has rarely occurred, I believe, in any coun-' ) 
try, but whieb we of the present day are called upon, perhaps i 
for the first time, to witness. 

Past experience and a priori reasoning from the nature of 
the case woold probably have led BEiost persons to eondnde, 
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that sucli a development would not take place on tlie part of 
any well informed and consistent man ; jet lb*. Norton, in « 
work replete in many respects with learning and Taluable 
matter-— « work which he entitles JEvidenees of the Gemdn^^ 
ne$$ of the GofpeU — hBA taken the unusual position which I 
have been describing. In a Note appended to YoL II. of 
^lis work, extending from p. xlviii. to p. cc., in which he has 
brought under review '^ the Jewish dispensation, the Penta- 
teuch, and the other Books of the Old Testament," he has 
developed his opinions at length on these subjects, and actual- 
ly and earnestly labored to show, that in order to maintain 
the divine origin of the Jewish religion, as founded by Moses, 
it becomes necessary to show that he did not write the Pen- 
tateuch ; and in like manner, in order to show that the Jewish 
prophets and others who labored to promote the observance 
iii the Jewish religion^ were the true disciples of a true reli- 
gion>.iib becomes necessary to.^ow, that most of the CMd Te^ 
tament books are filled with incredible, or trivial, w super- 
stitious narrations and notions, and that the best we can dOy 
even ¥rith the prophets, is to select here and there a pas* 
sage that accords with reason and sound judgment, to which 
we may give our assent as being worthy of the ancient dia- 
pensation, while the rest is to be plaeed under the same ca4r 
egory as the fictions and extravagant accounts of all other 
nations,, respecting their origin and their history in ages too 
remote torhave been consigned to writing. 

It ia not my design, in the present work, to review at 
length and controvert all the positions of Mr. Norton. It 
will be seen,, in the brief account that I shall give of them in 
the sequAl,. that a great proportion of them belong rather to 
the department of Christian theology^ specially <^ apologetic 
and polemic theology, than to* the department of sacred hterr 
ature. I leave to others what properly belongs to them, not 
doubting in the least that there is the alnlity and the wiU,. 
among some of the theologians of our country, to put on their 
armour and advance to the contest, when the attempt is made 
to take our citadel by storm. My intentioa is to confine »y- 
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mM, m €b» nmhi, within ^ Units <of ^tf^srAllMif 'imd hitUuru 
€tU vuw of tke JewUh Cbnofi «/* Seriph tm im ^ daiyi af 
OkruiaHdth$ apo$de9, and to $how thai tUf Ckmon^ m reeeiv^ 
tdif^ Jeu>$ at th9$ Ume^ wcu dtclamd hy owr Saowmt amd 
Us <iq>o^$ to he of divine origin and antkoriijfj *and «m» 
tfwUd hf them aseniitUdto tkue claims. If il oaa beshowii 
that Christ and the apostles, as the oommissioDed messen- 
gers of God to establish Christiamtj, did reeeiye, regard, and 
treat the Scriptures of the Jews as obligatory and of divine 
anthority, mid also that these Scriptures were the same books ' 
whicfa belong to our pi'esent Old Testament, then two eon- 
sequences most follow from the establishment of these propo- 
sitions The first is, that whatever doubts or dhlealties anj 
one may have about the critical history or origin of particu* 
lar books in the Old Testament, still he must now acknow- 
ledge that ^ey have received the sanction of an authority 
Iran which there is no appeal. Universal skepticism alone 
«an moke exeeptions to Chem, on the ground <tf credft>ili^ 
'and autfaentiGity. The second is, that the man who admits 
the divine origin and authority of the Christian reUg^n, and 
that the New Testament contains a credible and authentic 
acooQttt <Nf development of it by Qirist and by the apostles, 
-must be altogether inconsistent with himself and inoonse- 
quent in his reascmings, if he rejects the divine origin and an- 
thorily of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
' If I succeed in proving in a historico-critical way what I 
-de^gn to prove, the nucleus of the question, as to the author- 
ity and ck^ms of the Old Testament, would seem to be reach- 
ed. ~ I shall not endeavour therefore to invest myself, on the 
present occasion, with the panoply of the merely apologetic 
and polemic theologian. Let those use it, who have long 
worn it, and are semper paitati hr contest The simple sling 
and stone of historical criticism are all that I assay to use* 
And if I miss my aim, I must leave it for others to defend 
our common citadel in a more effectual manner ; for defence 
would seem to be needed. The contest has become one pro 
arts e^fods. 



4 § 1. IMTRODUCTOBT RB1CASK8. 

Mr. NcHTton's w<H*k consists of three njhttoie^ and is print- 
ed in a splendid manner. The size of the woi^, and the eon* 
sequent price of it, will doubtless prevent a widely extended 
drculation of the book. On this account, and because of 
what I have already said respecting it, I have thought it 
would ap{)ear desirable to most of my readers to learn some- 
thing of the nature of the attadc which he has made upon 
the Old Testament, through the medium <^ some brief com- 
munication. In as summary a manner as possible, I will 
* therefore now present them with a coup d'oeil^ or table of 
contents, of that portion of his work which I have specially 
in view on this occasion. 

He commences with the concession, that the Jewish rdigwH 
is divine, and that Christianity is built upon it. But this, he 
says, does not make Christianity in the least degree respon- 
sible for the hooks of the Old Testament The Jewish reli- 
gion itself, he avers, is no more responsible for the books of 
the Old Testament, than Christianity is responsible fw tiie 
writings of the fathers from the second century to the elev- 
enth ; p. 48 seq. 

The character ascribed by most Christians to the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures, he goes on to say, brings them into colli- 
sion with rational criticism in the interpretation of language, 
with the moral and religious conceptions of enlightened men» 
and with the progress of the physical sciences. They are 
contradicted by geology ; p. 50. The philosopher must re- 
ject their [the scriptural] views of the Grodhead ; the enlight^ 
ened Christian and moralist must reject the cruelties whidi 
they often enjoin, as appropriate only to a dark and barba- 
rous age ; the careful inquirer will be revolted by their con- 
tradictions and discrepancies. The explanations and defence 
of these things have been unsatisfactory, and built on false 
principles and assumed facts ; so that one can hardly believe 
that the men who have offered them have been sincere in so 
doing ; p. 51 seq. 

In expressing these views, he says that he merely gives 
form and voice to the ideas and feelings that exist in the 



Bmdaof ahige portioacf iiiteUigeDtbdiey««; p. 6S* To 
MfMurate all these Uiiags from ChriatMuiitj, bo that ii shall noi 
be nesfMHisiMa for them, is (he duty of werj firi«id to this 
religion ; p. 58. 

To nudotaiift that Moses waa a miaister of God, is one 
4hiBg; to roaiRtaio that he was the author of the fentatenol^ 
is another. So far is the truth of dAer proposition from be- 
ing inTolred in the other, that, in order to render it eyideul 
that the mission of Moses was from God, it may be nes es 
mtf to prove that the books, whieh profess to eontaia a his- 
tory of his miniatry, were not written l^ him, and do not af- 
ford an authentic account of it ; p. 67. 

The Pentateoeh puts f<Nrward no claims to bo eonsidered 
m1h& work of Moses. The fact that the Law, in the tamo 
of £sra, was aaevibed to Mosea, does not prove that the an- 
Uiorship of the Pentateadi was at the same time asmbed to 
him* 2n the raign 0I Josiah, a short time befiMre the capti- 
vity, the Jews were ignorant of any written copy of their nar 
tiooal laws, as is evident from the diseovery as represented of 
ft eopy of the Law in the temple. Sudi a book was befote 
•unknown to Josiah a pious kin^ to the seerelary Shaphan, 
.and to the hig^ priest Hilkiah. ^ The story of its being aQ> 
ci den ta ll/ found in the temple, may be thoi^t to have been 
what was considered a jusCiBable arti^oe, to acoount for the 
a|n»earanee of n book hitherto unknown $" ppw 71, 84, 86. 

The Gaoon of the CM Testament, uikar the captivity, com- 
prised all the books ^ the Hdbrews then extant This Oa- 
non was f<»tned ^poo no principle of selection, but comprised 
all the renmins of andent literature. There is little doubt 
that compositions were ascribed to some of the |iBophets, paiv 
tiealary to Isaiah, of which they were not the anthors; p. 
72aeq. 

The tradition that Esra revised and rae^ted the books of 
the Old Testament, is obviously fabuloua. There exists no 
historical evidence that Moses was the author of the Penta- 
4esuh. Li the other books of the Old Testament, there 18 in- 
deed reference to various nsEratives and kwa now Csundia 
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ftlie P^itateueh ; but these references are in fac^ to tradidon« 
and national laws that existed l^efore the Pentateuch ; and 
by the aid of these the Pentateuch was afterwards compiled ; 
p* 73 seq. 

No such book as a Pentateuch hj Moses is mentioned in 
the books of Samuel, or Kings, or in those of the prophets 
irho were the pul^c teachers of religion ; p. 82 seq. The 
Pentateuch could not have been the national code of the 
Jews ; for its ordinances were not observed during the hmg 
period of the monarchies, and many things were often done 
which the Pentateuch forlnds ; or neglected which it enjoihs ; 
p. 88 seq. 

The Pentateuch was not written until some dme after the 
retorn 'of the Jews from the captivity ; and then, tradition* 
aiy stories, Ukws, customs, ritual observances, etc., were in* 
sierted, and -all these were attributed to Moses, in order to 
give greater weight and authority to ihe compilation ; p. 96 
ocq* 

The art of writing was not im use in the time of Moses ; 
and consequently the writing of the Pentateuch by him was 
impossible ; p. 100 seq. The style of Moses could not pos- 
sibly have been so much like the style of the later writais. 
A period so long, without more change of language, is in- 
<eredible and contrary to all experience ; p. 102 seq. The 
Pentateuch contains narrations q£ events later than the time 
of Moses, and if it had been really his work interpolations of 
Uiis kind could never have taken place ; p. 105 seq. 

The Pentateuch does not make claim to Moses as its au- 
thor. It always speaks of him in the tldrd person, and not 
in the first Such a semblance of modesty would bave been 
wholly unsuitable for him in his official character ; p. 106. 

Thej^c^ related in the Pentateuch show that it is full of 
inaccuracies. The number of fighting men (600,000), when 
the Israelites left Egypt, is incredible and impossilde. Their 
original number and time of sojourning in Egypt were utter- 
ly inadequate to have brought into existence such a numb^. 
The geneidogy of Moses proves that the Israelites could not 
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Iwre been in Egypt more than 215 ymn at the mott, in* 
■lead of the 480 ae ooramonlj ret^onedy and 215 jaanooold 
have done but little toward producing aadi a nnmber ; p, 
110 seq. 

The acooant of the flight from Egjpty and of tiie jonmaj 
throng^ the wilderness, is replete with diffienltiesy incredibili- 
llesy aad impossabiiities. How eould two and a half miltions 
of men be put in motion in one ni^? Whenoe all tMr 
fled£% and herds, and weakh ? How oonld they all qoeaeh 
&eir thirst at Marah, or at Horeb ? p. 113 seq. 

Before the birth of Moses, Fharoah is represented aa say* 
ing, that the Israelites had become stronger than the Egyp- 
fetan% and tiiere^ore the male children mast be destroyed* 
1^ thing is impossible. The command is incredible. How 
eocild Pharodi wish to lessen the number of his slares? 
How could he suppose it possiUe, that die Jews would sub- 
mit to his onel orders and obey him ? p. 115 seq. 

Moreover, how could such a multitude find food and drink 
in the Arabian waste ? The water was supplied miraouloa^ 
fy but twice. What became of their iktcks and herds ? They 
must have all perished in such droumstanoes ; and henoe 
their state of starvation, i. e. by reason c£ losing them. 
.^id yet, before they quitted Mount Sinai, they appear to 
have had an abundance of cattle for sacrifices, liunbs for the 
passover, and all mfuiner of spices, flour, oil, wine, etc ; p. 
116 seq. 

Whence came all their skill in the different arts ? How 
eould briok-n^ing ^ves understand architecture, engrav- 
ing, and the manufactory of splendid furniture and garments ? 
How could they transport all these through the desert, when 
they had no camels ? p. 119 seq. 

The Israelites are forbidden to destroy all the people of the 
land of Canaan, lest wild beasts should overrun the country. 
Were not two fmd a half millions of people more than 
enough to keep in due subjection the wild beasts of a coun- 
try, which was only 200 miles in length and 100 in breadth ? 
p. 120 seq. 
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C^AemppodiSmn thai alitlM wondnrfbl erents took i^iei 
whiefa are naranfcod in tha Pentetwifiliy how Is U poaatle to 
beHeve ihat ihe Jews would have ba«B bo alnpid, QBgiatafiil^ 
and rebellions as their history represents ihem to be $ p» 128 
peq. There is ladeed subUaiity ia the deso^tioii of the 
a:«aiioii, and loflj ooae^[ktioB as to the true nature of religiQa 
in the precept, ihal men should love God with all the heart 
and their n^hbor as themselTes. But ^^ in coming to the 
Pentateuch we have entered only the precincts of tanie rdH- 
gton, while grotesque shapes are around us, and the heaTaas 
are abacmred by dtouds frcun which the thunder is roiling ;'' 
p. 128 seq. 

The conceptions of God, in Genesis, are very rude ones. 
£i Ex. iv. the aooomt of Jehovah's meeting Moses ud seek* 
ing to slay him, is strange indeed. £x. zxiv. is iM>t lass so. 
The marvellons theophany related there, and aU its tremen- 
dons solemnity of preparation, ^ids in the command to the 
Israelites to bring silver and gold and rams' skins and goats' 
hair and aromatks, etc., and make and furnish a tabomaole 
fiw Jehovah to dwdl in» Many other directions in the se- 
qod are equally trivial ; p. 126 seq. 

God is represented in a most unbecoming manner throng^ 
out the Pentateuch. The command to punish the Egyptian 
nation because of Pharoah's haughtiness and crusty ; the in- 
junction to extirpate the Midiaaites, but to keep the virgin 
females for their own use, (which at least did but sanction 
and perpetuate the barbarism of the age) ; the c(Mnmiuid of 
utter excision in respect to the Ganaaaites ; are inconsistent 
with the justice or Uie mercy ci God. Why should the in- 
nocent suffer with the guilty, as an cffiental despot extermi- 
nates a family for the offences o£ its head? The effect of 
making the Jews executioners of the divine indignation 
against the idolatrous Ganaanites, must have been to conv^t 
them into a horde of ferodous and brutal barbarians; p. 
127 seq. 

The distinguishing rite of the Jews was painful, and the 
thought of it disgusting. Nothing can render it probable, 
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tbsKt the laws respectiog slavea were from God. And wlial 
shall we say of the command to destroy witches ? What of 
soch comnusuids as forbid the eating of particalar birda and 
beasts, some of which no one would ever think of eating, ex* 
cept in case of actual staryation ? On many laws, moreover, 
which the Pentateuch ccmtalns, delicacy forluds one even to 
comment; p. 131 seq. 

On the whole, it is altogether evident, that the original in* 
stitutions of Moses hftd been greatly corrupted and changed 
by superstition, and by hankering after ritual observances^ 
before the Pentateuch could have been written as it now is ; 
p. 134. 

The spirit <^ the prophets is wholly different from that oi 
the Law, and often in opposition to it They put no faith 
in sacrifices or ritual observances ; p. 135 seq. The Pentar 
teueh, in declaring that God visits the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, stands in direct opposition to £zekiel, who 
declares that the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father^ 
nor the father the iniquity of the son ; Ezek. xviii. This 
same Ezekiel is full of unseemly representations of the €iod> 
head. His work is repulsive for other reasons. The last 
nine chapters show him to have been a stickler for mere 
rites and ceremonies s p. 135 seq. . 

Malachi shows how the Jews reasoned and felt, after the 
full ritual of the Pentateuch was introduced. What he says 
is direcUy in opposition to Ps. 1. ; p. 143 seq. The Son of 
l^rach, Philo, Josephus, the Essenes, all thought but little of 
the ritual ordinances of the Pentateuch ; p. 145 seq. 

Our Saviour everywhere shows how little he regarded the 
Jowish ritual ordinances. *' It is an unquestionable fact, that 
his words are not always reported to us with correctness.'' 
Sometimes, also, he employed Jewish modes of expresdon 
that were common, in order to avoid the exciting of pi^ 
judice am<Hig his hearers. Both these things are to be 
kept steadily in view, in the interpretation of what he may 
seem to have said about the ancient Scriptures ; and nearly 
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^ery jifficaUy cuo 1m retAoved bj tlie ud of these two con* 
•identtions. £. g. where he k reported as sajdng: ^' Moses 
W9Vle concerning me,** it is evideot that the fivaogelist, through 
deffMiltof memoipy orwantof reflectioiiy used the word wrote 
instead of the word spoke. So, instead of receimg» in its 
sim^ and obvious sense, the dedaration of Christ as report- 
ed by John (John 5: 46), yiz. <' Had ye believed Moses, ye 
would have belieyed me ; for he wrote concerning me," we are 
to adopt the following substitute as expf^essive of Christ's real 
meaning, viz. ^ Had ye believed Moses, ye would have be* 
lieved me ; fi>r the books which^ asffou supptmy Moses wrote, 
concern me ;" p. 150 seq. 

The Jewish Law was civU as well as eccleuasticaL It 
was on this ground merely that the Saviour and his apostles 
obeyed it, and required others to do so, while it continued $ p. 
148 seq. Sometimes, indeed, Jesus violated it ; e. g. in order to 
do good on the Sabbath, and to inculcate the duties of kindness 
and humanity. This was intended to lead the Jews to refleet 
en the folly of their attachment to ritual observances ; p. 164 
seq. Occasionally Christ directly taught the vanity and 
groundlessness of the Jewish Laws ; e. g. by what he says 
about eating that which is unclean (Matt xv.) ; by what he 
says in respect to the matter of divorces (Matt. six. and v.) ; 
pw 172 seq. The conversation with the Samaritan woman 
(John iv.) shows, how little value Jesus put upon the whole 
Jevnsh ritual ; p. 179. 

Thus much for the Pentateuch. Now for the other books 
of the Old Testament. 

In the books of Joshua and Judges there is a great mix- 
ture of fabulous traditions, such as are found in the eariy 
history of aU other nations; p. 181. No one who puts 
aside the notion of the divine authority of all the Hebrew books, 
can doubt that extravagant fables and false prodigies are found 
in all those wluch relate the Jewish history antecedent to the 
lime of Samuel ; and there seems to be no good reason why 
the books of Samuel and Kings should be regarded as excep- 
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tions to ^8 mixture ; p^ 185. But still we bu^ dbait real 
miradesy in cases where an importani and eyidsnt moral da*- 
sign is in view ; p. 185 seq. 

Thepropkets were moral preaeheii. Some of tiwir nmn- 
ber may have been occasioaallj emf^jed as tbe special nwi* 
isters of God. Jesus nerer appeals to Uiem Sat evidence of 
ids divine missbn. Oar Savioor did not aeocn^tBsh anj ex- 
press prophecy relating to him ; hot he came in conformitj' 
to an expectation, which the whole tenor of God's providc&oe 
had taught the Jews to entertain ; p. 189 seq. 

The error committed in xepres^iting the CHd Testaoient as 
of divine origin, has, bejond qnestioa, been a most serious 
hindrance to all rational belief of the faet» that God has wir 
racttlonslj revealed himself to man ; p. 198. 

I have now given a compressed view of the argnmentB 
employed by Mr. Norton, in order to overUirow the daims of 
the CMd Testament to be considered as a book of divine origin 
and authority. I have in no ease made, by any design or ef- 
fort on my part, the representation stronger than he has made 
it. It is not ray wish to paint in more vivid colonrs than those 
which he has employed. In most cases, I have employed his 
own language ; and where I have not, I have changed the 
diction merely for the sake of abridgment, and not from a de- 
sign to employ any stronger colouring. 

Mr. Norton himself declares (p. 52), that ** in expressing 
his opinions he is only giving form and voice to the ideas and 
feelings that exist in the minds of a large portion of intdH- 
gent believers ;" and also, that ^* there is nothing in them of 
utaveUtf or of boldness J* It • is indeed most obviously true, 
that there is nothing special in them of novelty. For sub- ' 
stance they have been before the world for some sixteen /• .' /. 
centuries. Porphyry and Celsus knew well how to manage , 
weapons of this sort. But as to boldness^ I think his modes- 
ty shooid not have shrunk from a claim to this. It certainly 
did require some boldness for one who had been a preacher of 
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the goeipel aod a Teacher in a Theological Seminaiy profes* 
sedlj Christian, to make before the wlrole world declarati<ms 
such as he has made. No one indeed who knows him well, can 
fiul to regard him as an independent thinker and reasoner ; 
and after what he has recently published to the world, he maj 
not very unreasonably be denominated somewhat of a frte 
thinker. His objections to the Old Testament are, it is true, 
nearly all of a date somewhat ancient- But I do not regard 
him, on this account, as merely copying and retailing the opin- 
ions of others. It is manifest enough, through his whole woric, 
that he has thought and reasoned for himself, even when he 
has employed material which others had collected and which 
he found in a manner ready to his hand. 

I have already said, that it is no part of my design to ex- 
amine in detail all the objections of Mr. N. to the Old Tes- 
tament. Most of them plainly belong to the province of po- 
lemic and apologetic theology ; and I shall therefore leave 
them to those whose proper business it is to act in this de- 
partment. Why they have not sooner begun to act in de- 
fence of one of the citadels of revelation, I know not. I have 
not unfrequently heard the remark made, that ' had the ques- 
tion been one of metaphysiccd theology, which concerned 
points where even evangelical Christians may and do disa- 
gree, and have for centuries disagreed, there would not have 
been wanting a goodly number of defenders, specially against 
an attack made either by one side or the other upon points 
mooted by New School and Old School. But now, (they 
have the boldness to add), the theologians stand off at wary 
distance, as the camp of Israel did when Goliath came oat 
to bid defiance to them.' But I am reluctant to accede 
to such an intimation. I know indeed full well, and I 
regret, the excessive zeal that is abroad about points 
of mere speculation in theology, which are never likely to be 
settled ; but I must still believe, that there are not many 
Christian ministers in the evangelical ranks, who would not 
relax, and recede from the boundaries that sect and party 
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names have set up, when it becoiBes necessary to unite in 
order to defend and save the citadel of all retigion. Time 
will show, whether I am not in the right. 

I cannot r^ist the impression made on me by the reading 
of Mr. N.'s critique on the Old Testament, that the estima- 
tion in which he has for many years* held it, has prevented 
him irom devoting much of his time to the study of it He- 
tells us (p. 62), that his remarks on the Old Testament were 
committed to writing more than ten years before he put them 
to the press. If he had named a period thrice as long, I could 
easily have believed his declaration lo be true. He has sure- 
ly made some faiuxpas in matters of Old Testament oriti* 
cism^ which, had he read more widely, and k^pt up at a& 
with the times in th^r development of histdical critioiam 
pertaining to the Hebrew Scriptures, he could not well have 
made. I do not say this ad invidiamj nor in order to wound 
his feelings. I say it from a full persuasion, thai more en- 
larged views would have given quite a different direction to 
some parts of his critique^ and spared him the labour of de- 
fending some things, which he must now find, on a more ex- 
tended examination, to be indefensible. 

My present design forbids me to go into detail at all, in 
order to justify these assertions. I can only ^ance at one or 
two matters^ as explanatory o£ what I mean. 

Mr. N. asserts, that there is no satisfactory evidence that 
alphabetical writing was known in the time of Moses. Should 
he not have known, that the recent paleographio examina- 
tions in Egypt, Fhe&icia,^ Persia, and Assyria, make entirely 
a^inst this, even if he sets aside the abundant evidence of 
the Greek irriters, that their alphabet is as old as the time of 
Cadmu£^? Gesenius^ most of hb. life a strenuous assertor of 
the late origin of the Pentateuch, was compelled by his Phe- 
nician and Egyptian investigations to say, that ^alphabetic 
writing must have been in use among the Egyptians at least 
2000 y^u*s before the Christian era ;'* and that ' their neigh- 
bours,, the Phenidans, in all probability, must have employed 
this method of writii^ as early as the reign of the shepherd- 

2^ 
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kings in Egypt.' Ges. Heb. Gramm. edit. 13. Exc. L p. 290. 
This preeminent paleographer, then, from whose decision it 
is not very safe to appeal as to such matters, places the art of 
alphabetical writing long enough before the time of Moses, to 
give it a wide sweep in Egypt and Fhenicia, and indeed in 
the neighbouring countries. And if Moses was ^' learned in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words 
and deeds," as the martyr Stephen asserts (Acts 7: 22), can- 
not one venture to attribute to him the knowledge of alpha- 
betic writing ? 

Again, when Mr. N. avers (p. 102 seq.), that the Hebrew 
of the Pentateuch and of the later Hebrew books is of the 
same stamp, and that we cannot possibly suppose, that an in- 
terval oi 900 or 1000 years would not have made a greater 
change in the Hebrew language than is develc^d by these 
Jewish writings, I must think that he has not paid very strict 
attention to the history of languages. Is it not a fact, that 
the Peshito or old Syriac version of the New Testament, 
made during the second century, is altogether of the same 
linguistic tenor as the Syriac Chronicon of Bar Hebraeus, 
written about one thousand years later ? Is it not a fact, that 
the Arabic of the Goran, and of the Arabian writers just before 
and after the time of Mohammed, differs but slightly from 
that of the Arabian writers from the tenth down to the 
eighteenth century ? And yet another fact. The late Dr. 
Marshman, a missionary in Hindoostan, translated into Eng- 
lish the great work of Gonfucius, the celebrated Ghinese phi- 
losopher and teacher, who lived more than five centuries be- 
fore the Ghristian era. The same gentleman diligently con- 
sulted the principal commentators on the work of Gonfuciusj 
and he assures us, that commentaries written 1500 and more 
years after the lime of Gonfucius are altogether of the same 
type of language which is exhibited in the work of that phi- 
losopher. Facts like these, now, need no comment. They 
place the matter beyond fair appeal. Indeed the nature of 
the case speaks for itself. The Jews were neither a literary 
nor a commercial people^ They saw little of strangers 
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abroad, and very few foreigners resided among diem. Thej 
knew little of the arts and sciences, and eertainlj made no ad- 
vances in them. What was there then to operate in the waj 
of producing many and important dianges in their langaage ? 
There was nothing like to that which produces changes of 
this nature at the present day, am<Hig the nations of the 
West Their case was, in respect to intercourse, like to that 
of the Chinese. The effeet of such a state of things upon 
language, was the same in Palestine and in China. 

Yet even in any state of a nation, however uniform, we 
cannot but suppose that a long time will make some varia- 
tions in langui^e. It did so among the Hebrews. The as- 
s^tion of Mr. N. is by no means correct, that there are no 
diversities of language between the Pentateuch and later 
books of the Hebrew. Jahn, that well known and hig^y 
respected theologian and critic at Vienna, just before his 
death, published a series of Essays in Bengel's Arehiv^ which 
demonstrate the point in question beyond appeal. Arckor 
isms, or whatever Il^Ir. N. may call them, abound to some ex- 
tent in the Pentateuch ; and the and^ Ijeyifwpa of the Pen- 
tateuch, Jahn has shown to be quite a ku^e number. 

Onee more ; but in respect to a case of a different tenor. 
Mr. N. thinks, that the use of the third person in the narra- 
tions of the Pentateuch, shows that Moses was not the au- 
thor. There was no reason, he avers, for his adopUng such 
a method of writiag. It was Moses' business to speak with 
authority, and to place himself direetly before the people. 

The histories of Caesar and Clarendon, which employ the 
third person, are no justification, in his view, of the usage in 
question. Yet Mr. N. maintains, that the Gospels of Mat- 
thew and of John are wonhy of credit But where, I ask, 
have these writers spoken (^ themselves in ih^ first person ? 

Mr. N. says, that the Pent does not claim to be the work 
of Moses, i. e. he has not i^xed his name to it as the au- 
thor, and therefore, there is no certainty that the work is 
his. He will permit me to ask him, how he could write 
three volumes to show the Crenuineness of the Gospels, when 
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not a single one of them has the name of its aothor affixed 
to it, or contains an explicit dedaration as to who was its 
anthor ? Every sciolist in criticism knows, that die titles 
now affixed to the Gospels, are the work of critics quite re- 
mote from the times of the i^Mwdes.^ 

Bat I must withdraw mj hand. I have said enou^ to il- 
lostrate and confirm the representation which I have made 
above ; and this is all that can now be done. 

Mr. N. appears to cherish strong feelings of disapproba- 
tion toward that branch of the so-called Liberal Party, who 
have discarded the authority of both the Old Testament and 
the New ; who doubt the personality of the Grodhead ; and 
who flatly deny the possibility of miracles. He speaks of 
their system as a " shallow philosophy,'* and appears to be 
much in earnest when defending the miraculous pow^ of 
Christ ; but rather less so, peihaps, when defending that of 
the apostles. Yet most of the reasons d* any considerable 
¥reight, which Mr. N. has brought forward against the daims 
of the Old Testament, either flow from, or are connected with, 
his unwillingness to believe in the miraculoas interpoutions 
of the Godhead as there dedared. Was there not as much 
need of these interpositions in the andent times of darkness 
and ign<Nrance, as there was at a later period when the New 
Testament was written ? He allows, indeed, a few cases in 
whidi he thinks that a miracle may be deemed probable ; 
e. g. such a case as that of Are falling from heaven to con- 
sume the sacrifice which Elijah had prepared, in order to 
put to the test the daims of Jehovs^ and of Baal to.divine 
honors. But he erases from the list of credibles every case 
of alleged miraculous interposition, where he cannot perceive 
the moral purpose accomplished by it. A subjective Hne 
of separation between die true and the false, he has probably 
Auwn for himsdf. A copy of the drawing, it may be, is im- 
pressed upon his own mind. But what the objective rule for 



^ See Chrysostom, Homil. I. in Matt. \ also Hug, Einl. ins N. Testa- 
ment, ) 47. 
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testing Uie crediUe and incredible is, by wlttch elhen, wbo 
are of different modes of thinking and wbo view religioiit 
matters in a different light, may be gaided, and may thns 
possibly come to an agreement with him, he has not told as. 
There are men, who at least would be greatly offended at 
haying either their leai'ning, or their lo(^c, or their piety 
called in question, and who in fact regard religion as a matter 
of very grave import, and yet have avowed themselves on- 

I able to discover the great marcU end of converting the water 
at a wedding feast into a large quantity of wine ; who are 
not quite satisfi^ with the moral bearing of Christ's per- 
mission to the demons to enter an immense herd of swine 
and drown them in the sea ; who hang in suspense concern- 
ing the great moral design manifested by cursing and wither- 
ing the %-tree. Now what has Mr. N* to say, to satisfy these 
doubters ? Whatever it may be, it will at least be as easy 
to say the like things, in order to satisfy our minds respect- 
ing many mirades related in the Old Testament which he 
rejects with scorn. 

Some persons, in a state of mind quite different from that 
of Mr. N., or of those who are filled with doubts about the 
miracles of Christ mentioned above, still hesitate to decide at 
once on the matters under consideration, an<f therefore in- 

« quire, and cautiously and candidly examine. It is quite possi- 
ble to suppose, that there are men, who after having done all 
this, are not entirely satisfied with the reasons alleged for de- 
fending the reality of these miracles, (I mean so far as their 
tntellecttud judgment is concerned), while at the same time, 
they remove all real stumbling blocks from their way, by the 
consideration, that there may have been ends accomplished, 
or may be ends to be accomplished, by some miracles, of 
which they are not aware. They are consdons that their 
knowledge is imperfect, and that to decide with confidence 
against the truth of such nairations as relate the miracles in 
question, while all around is admitted to be credible and true, 
would be like to de(^ding that the black spots which have re- 
cency appeared in such numbers upon the face of the sun, 

2* 
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do not in reaUfy bekmg to tbfit body, because, as thej i^>-* 
prehendy it can be nothing bnt a nnifbrm blaze of glory. 

To me this state of mind, however andemraible, presents a 
mach more cheering aspect than that of Mr. N., or of his 
bolder liberal brethren. My experience has taught me 
something in relation to such subjects. In the early part of 
my biblical studies, some 30 — B5 years i^o, when I first be- 
gan the critical investigation of the Scriptures, doubts and 
difficulties started up on every side, like the armed men 
whom Cadmus is fabled to have raised up. Time, patience, 
continued study, a better acquaintance with the origind scrip- 
toral languages, and the countries where the sacred books 
were written, have scattered to the winds nearly all these 
doubts. I meet indeed with difficulties still, wbi<^ I cannot 
solve at once ; with some, where even repeated effi>rts have 
not solved them. But I quiet myself by calling to mind, 
Itet hosts of other difficulties, once a|:^)arently to me as for- 
midable as these, have been removed, and have disappeared 
from the circle of my troubled vision. Why may I not hope, 
then, as to the difficulties that remain ? Every year is now 
casting some new light on the Bible, and making plain some 
things which aforetime were either not understood, or were 
misunderstood.*' Why may not my difficulties be reached by 
some future progressive increase of light ? At least, in the 
revolution of the sun, the dark spots will sooner or later dis- 
appear. And, what is more than all considerations of this 
kind — speedily the whole will be known. In the light of 
heaven no darkness is intermingled. Soon the anxious and 
devoted inquirer after truth, will, if a true Christiim, enjoy 
the opportunity of asking the writers themselves of the 
books of Scripture, what they intended, and what they de- 
signed to teach. It is good, I do believe, both to hope and 
patiently wait for the light of eternal day, if, after all our 
effi)rts to clear up a few difficulties in Scripture that remain, 
we do not succeed to our utmost wishes. 

Mr. N. evidently regards those who discard all revelation, 
as unbelievers. He i^ieaks apparently with much feeling 
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ooacernliig ibem» I bdieve that lie has ^ven them an ap* 
jNTopriate plaee, in the category c£ religioos names. The 
most liberal party, (who seem hardly to hare acquired a dia* 
tmetive name yet, bat probably wocdd not dislike that of JBdk 
HomMsls), b^in with a very nmple process in the way of 
neascouDg. I have it before me, in a letter from one of the 
fkst philologi^ and antiquarians that Germany has produ- 
ced* It is this : < The laws of nature are merely develop- 
ments of the Godhead. God cannot contradict, or be incon- 
sistent with, himself. Bat inasmuch as a miracle is a eon* 
Undietion of the laws of nature, or at the least an inoonsifl- 
tency with them, therefore a miracle is impossible.' 

!^w this is very short, and simple, and intelligible. At 
least we know what the writer means who says this. Bat 
how it can be provedj that the God who constituted the laws 
of nature as the usual way and method of his operations, is 
not at liberty to depart from these, for the sake of ends 
winch he judges important ; or how it can be proved that he 
has not done so ; is what I am not able to show or explain. 

Mr. N. calls all such reasoning shallow philogopky, I as- 
sent But what is the philosophy, which leaves us to select 
according to the measure of our light, our own personal feel- 
ings, and our wishes, a part of the miracles of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the New, and reject all the rest ? In other words : 
Is a revelation to prescribe to us, or we to the revelation ? 
This is the simple question, divested of all the drapery thrown 
around it in order to conceal its real form and lineaments. 
Such is evidently the position of Mr. Norton. I would not 
speak with any disrespect or unkindness ; but I cannot help 
the feeling, that Mr. N. never travels on Scripture ground 
without furnishing himself, like some careful surgeons, with 
weapons adapted to probing and excision. He is ever ready 
to employ them, and prepared to sever a limb supposed to be 
withered, or a seeming excrescence, from the sacred body of 
the Scriptures, old or new. 

Does not Mr. N., moreover, give up, yea strenuously oppose 
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the doctrine of future punishment, or certainlj, at leart^ 
of eternal punishment ? Now if this position of his is true, 
of what great consequence can he deem it, whether the New 
Testament is believed or disbelieved ? For, in the first place, 
who, on his ground, can draw the line in all cases between 
what we are to believe, and what we are to reject? Thea» 
in the second place, if the doctrine of all future punishment 
of sin is rejected, no wise man can deejn it of importance to 
give himself axij solicitude about religion^ 

It would surely be a curious phenomenon in the religious 
world, and a matter of no small importance to the uninitiated^ 
should Mr. N. publish an expurgated edition of the Soip^ 
tures, both New and Old, and let the public know what Uiie 
and reasonable Christianity (as estimated by him) demands 
and expects of us. Or if he would even republish selections 
from some Catechism, say the Bacovian, with additions and al- 
terations suited to these enlightened days, might he not do a 
great service to the cause of liberal Christianity ? To me, 
however, at present it seems, that Mr. N. has a very brief 
creed, which might be expressed in a single sentence, namely : 
" I do not believe what the Christian churches in general do 
believe." 

As to his more liherdt opponents among the class of Lib- 
erals, I have but a word to say. I commend their honest and 
open-hearted course. They openly and avowedly discard all 
that is of a miraculous nature, and by consequence all the 
books of Scripture, which either assert things of a miraculous 
nature, or are built upon that foundation. As the popular 
saying is : They go for the whole. For my own part I like 
this. We know where they are, and where we have to meet 
them. But in controversy with Mr. N., we never know on 
what ground we are treading. We refer, for example, to 
facts or declarations recorded in the Scripture, in order to il- 
lustrate or confirm any position that we have taken. But 
Mr. N. meets us at once with the avowal, that he does not 
regard that fact or those declarations, appealed to, as entitled 
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to anj credit So> we have, in our efforts to oppose Idin, all 
the while been merely sowing to the wind, and at last most of 
course reap—no very promising harvest 

Some of the high Liberals, as it seems to me, woold be 
Sirau8stt€s to the fall extent, if they well knew what Straoss or 
Hegel in all cases really maintains. Alas ! there are few heads, 
among us, from which spring the prominences appropriate 
to making such a discovery. Thus much, however, these Lifo> 
erals seem to themselves to understand, and thus much they 
maintain, viz., that God is an impersoncd being, the to nS» 
oi the Universe ; and that he develops personality only in 
rational beings, and for a little season at a time. In the mean- 
while the argument against miracles, which has been stated 
above, is fully admitted by them, and the Scriptures are 
brought before its tribunal. But here I must demur. If the 
Godhead is an impersonal and unconscious being, as they as- 
sert, then how can it be impossible that the laws of nature 
should change ? If there be no mtW, and no almighty pow- 
er to direct and secure the natural order of things, what hin- 
ders these things from developing themselves in different 
ways ? Why may they not assume every shape, and go one 
way as well as another ? What is it which rendanft secure 
and constant, the uniformity of things ? 

But I must desist, or I shall intrench upon the main ob- 
ject of my book. I cannot conclude these introductory re- 
marks, however, without saying, that so far as I know, all 
who sympathise with me in their theological views, feel much 
better satbfied with the honest and open avowal of the high 
Liberals, than with the ambiguous, reserved, non-committal 
creed of the more moderate class of Liberalists. The High 
Liberals or Eationalists are willing to stand before the 
world in the character which ihej really sustain. I do not 
think the same can be said with truth of their shrinking and 
non-committal brethren. 

In canvassing the subject of the ancient Jewish Canon of 
Scrapture, it is not my design to exhibit a mere ekeleUm of 
the subject It is not with the view of answering merely 
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what Mr. Norton has said respecting the Jewish Canon, that 
I have been induced to take up my pen. I feel as one maj 
be naturally supposed to feel, who has spent his life in the 
instruction of youth, L e. I feel a strong desire to communi- 
cate something on this important subject, if it be in my pow* 
er, which may aid young theologians in forming more satis- 
factory and well grounded opinions about the extent and au- 
thority and obligation of the Old Testament Smptares. I 
desire to speak of the labours of others before me, in regard 
to this matter, with all proper respect and deference ; but is 
it too much to say, that we have in English no book on tfah 
sulgect, which is sufficiently historico-crttical to answer in a 
satisfactory manner all the present demands on sacred litera- 
ture ? If there be such an one, it is unknown to me. At 
least I know thus much, viz., that for years I wandered in 
the dark in relation to this matter, not being satisied with 
the evidence before me, and not knowing where to go :for better 
views. If I do not wholly mistake the true state of the case, 
there is a great number of pastors in our country in the same 
predicament. All young students in theology must of course 
be somewhat in the same {medicament. It is an unpleasant 
one. The mind hesitates not only as to what kind of reliance 
to place on certain books, at least, of the Old Testament, but 
abo as to what relation the whole bears to the New Testa- 
ment, in regard to authority and obligation. The use which 
should be made of much of the Old Testament must, in this 
state of the mind, necessarily become a matter of doubt and 
perplexity. 

My present object is, to tod, if it be within my power, in 
the removal of a part at least of these difficulties. I design to 
produce the evidence that may be gathered from antiquity, 
as to the extent of that Canon of Scripture which our Saviour 
and his apostles regarded and appealed to as divine and ob- 
ligatory. If this was the Canon of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
as then received by the Jews in general ; and if it can be 
shown that this Canon was the same which is now comprised 
ia the Hebrew Scriptures ; then the doubts and difficulties 
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whiek iiuiiiy entertain in regard to the Old Testament, or in 
respect to some parts of it, may be removed. The authority 
of Christ and his apostles to determine such a matter, should 
not be called in question ; I would even say, cannot be con- 
sistently called in question, by any one who professes to be a 
Ohriitia/ifi. 

Some things have been presented to my notice, in the 
course of the reading and reflection through which I have 
passed in order to prepare for writing the present treatise, 
which do not seem to me to have been adequately, or in 
some respects correctly, developed in the pages of the lead- 
ing writers on the subject of the Old Testament Canon. 
Things absolutely new, I do not promise to bring before the 
reader. But there are some things, that have been noticed 
by even the more thorough investigators, which ought in jus- 
tice to be placed in a new attitude, in order that they should 
be seen in their true light. Something of the task of doing 
this, I would hope to perform. One thing at least will be 
achieved by the present work, if it does not miss its mark ; 
imd this is, the presenting in a body, and regularly disposed, 
the evidence extant respecting the Old Testament Canim, 
accompanied by a historico-critical examination of the same. 
The reader, if this shall be done, will at least have the mate- 
rial before him, out of which he can make up his own opin- 
ion. 

I shall not advance to the consideration of this subject by 
taking the attitude of one who assumes the point to be prov- 
ed, and then pours forth monitions or comminations upon all 
who may even seem to doubt For the present, I t^e my 
leave not only of Calvinists and Unitarians, but of all the 
sects in Christendom, yea even of theology itself, in its tech- 
nical sense,. and aim to act merely the part of a historical 
inquirer, who applies to the appropriate sources of informa- 
tion, and endeavours in this way to find out what he ought to 
believe. This is the first step. The demands of intellect 
and reason must be met, in order to satisfy a reasonable 
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being. Then oomes, in proper order, tbe a^lieatton of r»- 
siiltB thus won to the conscience and to the heart. 



§ 2. Definition of Canon. 

The meaning of this Greek word, (for such it is, viz. 
Kamr), as now employed bj our churches in reference to the 
IBmptures, hardly needs an explanation. It is employed as 
designating that list or collection of books, either of the Old 
Testament or of the New, which we are accustomed to re- 
gard as sacred or inspired, or of divine authority. But it 
was not always so empk)yed, in i^es that are past ; and the 
inquirer needs to be put on his guard, with respect to the va- 
rious uses of this word in ancient times. 

In classical Greek, the original meaning of vtccniv is 
$indyht stick or rod^ staffs measuring^od or peh^ btam of a 
hakmce^ etc Hence tropically, rtde, norma; thenoe law^ 
prescription^ fundamental or guiding principle. Among the 
Alexandrine Greek grammarians^ nmmv was employed to 
denote a list ot collection of ancient Greek authors, who 
would serve as models or exemplars for other writers It 
meant what we should call classical writers. 

One sees very readily, how this succession of derivate 
meanings sprang from the original sense of the word. The 
literal idea of rod^ measuring'^rodf measure, was applied tro* 
locally to whatever was a rule, guide, model, or exemplar, of 
conduct or of actions, of art or of science. The Alexan- 
drine grammarians employed the word in a sense so kindred 
to that which we now give it, that the mind of every one 
must be struck by the resemblance. Those books which 
are the rule, measure, law, exemplar, of a moral and pious 
life, are the canonical books of the Scriptures, according to 
the present usage of this word. 

Among the Christian fathers the word canon obtained an 
enlarged and sometimes a technical sense^ It was sometimes 
used to designate a liat or catalogue <^ the clergy or of other 



persons belonging to a ckardi ; a Kst of psalniB and hyiMM 
appropriate for public worship ; and even a list of furniMMv 
belonging to a chnrcb, etc Very naturally it came to %e 
emplojed to designate a list of the scriptural books which w w ^ 
pablieij read in the churches. It was not, however, until 
the third century, that these usages of the word oommenoed, 
Or at least became common. 

Readers of the present day, in perusing the testtmooy of 
nany of the ancient fathers and councils respecting the cotton 
of Scripture, often make great mistakes as to the meaaifig 
and force of the testimony. It is a ftbct wUch lies on tiM 
lace of ancient church history, that in the latter part of Iba 
second century, and more in the thnrd and fourth, other booki 
besides those which were regarded as propeiiy iDsjHred, wttt 
read more or less in the <^urdbes. With die Septui^nt vov 
flion of the Old Testament, which the Oriemal and AfrioMi 
lurches ev^ywhere made use of, was early intenmagM 
more or less of the books which we now name apoer^fpksA, 
and which for the most part were written in Greek, and net 
long before the commencement of tlie Christian era. Tlie 
leading reasonsfbr mixing these recent productions with tlie 
books of the Hebrews^ seem to have been the fdlowing; 
irst, they were mostly written by Jews, as the tenor of ^m 
demonstrates ; secondly, they were of a religious cast^ and 
parts of them were adapted to useful instruction, while othtfr 
parts communicated narratives of some interest, whether 
considered in the light of history or of allegory. But be 
this as it may, the Christian churches, at least many -at 
^em, in the third century and onward, admitted a number <^ 
the apocryphal books to be publicly read along with 1Jk% 
Jewish Scriptures. Now when the word eemonictU was ap- 
plied in such a sense as to designate merely the books wfai^ 
were publicly read, the ccmonical hooks of the Old IhsiameMf 
for example, would mean not only the Jewish Scriptures, font 
also such of the apocryphal books as were combined wiHi 
them in the Septuagint Version^ and were pnblidy veadw 

3 
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Bat to saj that a book was cem&miealy aad to aay thai it waa 
itupiredy at that period and wh^i this usage prevailed, was 
sajing two very different things. There might be («ad 
were) inspired books which were not publicly read ; eg. 
such as the Apocalypse of the New Testament, and ths 
Cantides of the Old Testament On the other hand, sev- 
eral books not inspired were included in the reading canon 
of the day, i. e. in the list of books publicly readable ; e. g. 
1 Maccabees, 2 Maccabees, Sirach, Wisdom of Solomon, Tobit, 
Judith, the Shepherd of Hennas, the Epistle of Clemens Bo* 
manns, the Bevdation of Peter, etc In regard to this matter, 
viz. the extent of the can<Hi or list of books to be publicly read 
for pnAtf there was, for a long time, no fixed rule among the 
churches. Each seems to have done what was right in its 
own eyes. It was not until the fourth century, that Coun- 
dls interfered, and limited the number of books to be read in 
ihe churches. And these decided differently, as any one 
may see by reading the accounts of the Council at Laodieea» 
at Hippo, at Carthage, at Rome under Gelasius, and else- 
where, as given by Mansi, in his great work Sanctorum Con^ 
dUorum nov. et ampUss. GoUeeUo^ particularly in Tom. L 
in. VIU. Indeed, in order to read these records of ancient 
times intelligibly, one must keep in mind what Jerome says, 
at the end of lus enumeration of the books of the Hebrew 
canon, in his Frologus Galeatus. After naming the books in 
the Heln^w Scriptures, (the same which we now reckon as 
belon^g toithem), he goes on to say: ^< Whatever is not 
included among these, is to be placed among the apocryphal 
books,'' [i. e., in his idiom, among the uninepired hooks'^ 
After particularising various apocryphal works, he adds : 
^^ One reads them in the church, but he does not receive them 
among the eanonieail Scriptures. . .. • They[ may he read to the 
efUJieatiou oftkepeopUy hut not for the purpose ofestahUsk' 
ing eedesiastieal doctrines" Jerome here {Mainly employs 
eanoniecd in the sense of inspired' ; contrary to the common 
usage of the preceding century. And fnmi what he says, it 
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h plain that books fer edificaiimi were read in Uie cfaordbeiy 
for which no daims of inspiratioa were made, and whiok 
wvAd not establish any religious doctrine. 

We often see quotations made from the fathers and horn 
the decrees of councils, in order to show, that there was no 
prevailing and fixed b^ef in the ancient churches respect* 
ing 4l)e definite number of books which are to be oonsiderad 
as belonging to the Scriptores. How easy to eommit impor- 
tant errors ia relation to this subject, if one does not know 
the various uses of the word ixmon / To show that a book 
belongs to the canon, i. e. was publicly readable, is not to 
show that it was even regarded as inspired ; less still will it 
show that it was in fact in^i^ed ; on the other hand, to show 
that any bo<^ was omitted or excluded from the canon, L e. 
wias not publicly read, is showing nothing to disprove its in* 
(juration. 

As this is a matter of high importance, I would not deal 
HI assertions without adequate proof. What Jerome fusjn, 
goes directly to show that many books were publicly read, 
which were not at all regarded by the churches as sources of 
appeal in cases where doctrines were to be established* On 
the other hand, the case of Philastrius of Brixia, the inti« 
DUite friend of Ambrose, near the dose <^ the fourth centmyt 
ifiustrates ^nd confirms what I have said concenaing hooka 
not publicly read, and yet admitted to be inspired. In his 
book Ih Ifaerenbusy e. 88, he exhibits a catalogue of Mmoit- 
ieal books, L e. books which, as he says, ought to be read in 
tiiie chuiieh, in which is found neither the £pbtle to the He* 
brews, nor the Apocalypse. Yet tn c 60 he says, thai 
^^they are heretics who do not receive the Apocalypse, and 
that they have no understanding of the excellence and dig- 
nky of this writing/' In c. 88 the sante writer speaks of 
Sertpturae adseonditaej [i. e. Seriptwru apoery]^U3dj in his 
sense ^ the word, viz. not to be puMidy produced], '' which," 
he sa3«, ^^ought to be read for moral improvement by the 
peifeot {i. e. full grown Christians], but not to be read by 
all.'' In the same way Gregory Nazianaen (0pp. JL p. 44) 
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81^: '<I heard John the fivangdiat eaigOiatlGally sajing 
t» sadly fV dnoxgiq>a$Sj [q. d. in the apocryphal writingBy ue. 
private ones, such as were not pohliclj read].' I would thoa 
mrt either hot or cold, etc" Yet this same writer (Life of 
Ephremf, UL p. 601) calls the Apocalypse ^ tikevjma %f^ 
fi^og ^/|^Xoir% i. e. the last book of grace, or (in other 
words) of the New Testament dispensation. Now this same 
Gr^orj, (0pp. IL p. 98), in some verses reciting the hooka 
of Scripture, omits the Apocalypse at the end, and condudea 
hia verses by saying : '* ndaag Sx^ig' ei vi di tavtmv exroj?, 
09X er jni<5ioiSj i. e. Thoa hast all ; if there be any besides 
Aese, they belong not to the genuine." There is only one 
way to solve this apparent inconsistency, and that is by ap» 
{dying to his case the same considerations as those which be* 
long to that of Philastrios. Gregory, in his verses, incUi* 
ded the canonical, i. e. publicly readable, books only ; in thti 
olher passages he gives his private opinion respecting the 
tme character of the Apocalypse. 

Nothing is plainer, Uian that the words ccmanical and opoo* 
rgphal bear quite a different sense^ in the works of different 
fathers and councils, in different ages and countriesb. Atha- 
naaius distributes the so-oalled Scriptures into three clas* 
ses of books, viz. canonicalssinspired, apochryj^iaLBspurioiMi 
or deserving r^ection, and books permitted to be read in the 
ehurches ; Epist. ad Rufin. Tom. IL p. 39 seq. Rufinus 
himself, a contemporary with Jerome, follows the same das* 
sification ; see in 0pp. Cypriani, p. 575. After specifying 
the books belonging to the present Protestant caoon, whi<di 
he calls canonical^^'iaspired, he names several of the bo<^ 
belonging to our present Apochrypha together with the Shep- 
herd of Hermas and the Judgment of Peter, and says of them^ 
that they are called ecclesioLsticaly and ^^ are to be read in the 
churches (whence their name), but not to be produced as au- 
thority in matters of faith — non tamen proferri ad auctorita- 
tern ex his fidei confirmandam." Other books which have 
nespect to religion, but are not to be read in the churcheS) he 
names apocr^hoL 
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Jeanmie makes use of phraseology a Kttle dEArani fromUris. 
In the famous passage of his, in his Ptoto^m GaiBoimt he 
specifies the same Old and N. Testament hooks which are now 
m the Protestant canon, and then adds» that Mhe books extrm 
ko8y I e. not indoded in these, are to be ranked among Ao 
t^fochryphaly and are not in the canon.* Then, after men- 
tioning several ci the books in oor present Apoehrfpha, he 
adds, respecting some of them : ** The chiveh indeed reads 
^em [in public], but does not receive them among the ea^ 
nonicid [inspired] Scriptures. • . » . [reads them] for the edi* 
ficalion of the people, not to determine matters of fiyth.'* 

Thus it is perfiMstlj f^>parent, that no one can read the eo- 
desiastlcal fathers or the decrees of ancient councils, on the 
safojeet of the canonical Scriptures, and rightly onderstand 
and appreciate them, irithout narrowly watching the use of 
the technicsS terms employed in describing their classification. 
<7cm(mN»/ at one time means pMidy readtMe; at another, 
it is the equivalent of inspired. Apochryphalj at one time, 
means not pMidy readable ; at another, it is the equivalent 
of WMnspiredy deeHtvie of Hnding oMlharihf. 

Nor does this difierent usage belong exdnsively to any one 
age. ' We find Origen dividing the religious books of hk day 
into <»mofMi^0«i^inspired, and apocryphals^uninspired and 
(with him) unworthy of credit Afterwards we find £Qseb(- 
ns ^viding religious books, in relation to the New Testa* 
ment, into (a) 'Ofwhryovftsfotf i. e. the genuine and acknow- 
ledged writings of the evangelists and apostles, (h) Jtrnkt'^ 
fOfABPiHy hocks whose genuineness was doubted or was unset* 
I2ed. (e) No&cu, books which were tpuriousj i. e. were not 
written by inpsired men. Besides these he mentions books 
&tofia xai dvaifs^^, stolid and impioiu. 

The result of this investigation is plain. We can under* 
stand andent writers only by watdiing with the dosest scrutiny 
how they employ the words eanomcaly apoekryphaly ecdesiM" 
Heaiy and the like, and for want of so doing, many a glaring 
error has crept into the works d some even recent writers on 
the suljjject of the canon* Another consequence is also de- 

8* 
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dinnble from our premises, viz., that» if we meaa to be rigbdj 
uaderstood, we must define and aniformly adhere to the meaa- 
iag which we give to the words eamm and canonical. 

We dismiss the subject of the New Testament caDoo, of 
course ; for to canvass that, is not our present business. In 
respect to the Old Testament, what meaning shall we a»* 
sign to the phrase, Canon of the Old Testament f 

Sliall we attach to the word canon the meaning of a Hit of 
bofoks thai were puJblicly read in the Jewish Synago^ue^ in the 
time of Christ and his apostles f 

Before the Babylonish exile the Jews had no synagogues. 
Previous to that time, only the Law of Moses, i. e. the Pen- 
tateuch appears to have been read once a year in the tem- 
ple* After the return from exile, and the erection of Syna- 
gpgues, the Law of Moses was read in them, being distribu- 
ted into fifty-two Parashoth or sections, so that each Sabbath 
in the year might have its due proportion. When Antiochus 
Epiphanes (171 — 164 B. C.) invaded Judea, abolished the 
worship of the temple, and commanded all the copies of 
Moses' Law which could be found, to be burned, the Jewish 
synagogue, according to the Babbies, made selections from 
ike prophets, corresponding to thejparasA<^of the Pentateuch, 
which they called Haphtaroth (i. e. dismissions, because when 
the reading of these was finished the people were dismissed 
to their homes, see ^:3tt , to dismiss), and which were read in 
the room of the Law. After the death of Antiochus, the 
Jews reintroduced the Law with its Parashoth, and also con- 
tinued the reading of the prophetical Haphtaroth ; which is 
still practised by them. At the feast of Purim, once in a year, 
the book of Esther is also read. If we should extend there- 
fore, the Jewish canon only to the books which the Babbies 
suppose to have been publicly read, our list would comprise 
but a moderate portion of the books which were regarded as 
of divine authority. S(»ne books of Scripture, e. g. Canti- 
des, and the first and last eight chapters of Ezekiel, the Jews 
did not permit any person to read, even in private, before he 
had attained the age of thirty years. Yet they did not deny 
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the di^me original authoritj of these anon^wptu We can* 
not use the word canamccd, then, in respect to the Old Tes* 
tament books in the apostolic age, in the sense of indodtng 
only the books publicly or privately permitted by the Jews Ul 
be read. And if we should resort to the ChrisUan fisahers 
£or information, in regard to the extent of the Hebrew canoa, 
we should find so much variety in the use of the word OanoHf 
and such diflferent usages in regard to the religious books to 
be publicly read^ that we could receive no assistance from 
this quarter. 

It becomes a matter of necessity, then, that we should fix 
upon a sense of '^e word cawm which is definite and intelli- 
gible ; and tlus being done, we must uniformly adhere to it 
I mean, then, by the Canon of Jetnsk Scripture in the apo^ 
t(Mc €tge, dmt close of hooks which the Jews as a people rv» 
faardfid and treated as sacred^ i* «^ of divine origin and on* 
thorit^. This agrees with the present general usage of the 
daiurehes, as to the woi*ds in question, and therefore will occasion 
no embarrassment and no mistake in regard to phraseologj. 

The word eanon^ I would remark at the close, seems not 
to have been in ose^ in its technical sense as implied to the 
Scriptures, until the time of Origen. No trace of it can be 
found in the second century. In Jhis Prol, ad Cant. Canttc, 
sub fine, Origen employs it ; also in SchoL ad Matt 27: 9 ; 
in a sense like to that which I have given to it 

§ 3. Commencement of the Canon, 

That books of this character existed among the Jews, from 
the time of Moses down to a period of some. extent after the 
return frcm the Babylonish captivity, few have denied ; and 
flone have been able to show the contrary. It is well knowsi 
howiever, among critics at least, that the Mosaic origin ef 
Ihe Featsiteuch has, since the days of Semler, been called in 
<|ue8tion by a considerable number of German critics. At the 
lime when Wolf had assailed the antiquity and genuineness of 
the Iliad and Odyssey^ and spread far and wide his skq»tt« 
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cisBi on this subject, the antiquity and gennineneBS of tlie 
Pentateuch began to be attacked on the like grounds, and 
l^ut the time of Eichhom's death, it was considered by the 
dominant neological party in Germany, as established be- 
yond reasonable contradiction, that the Pentateuch was com- 
posed at a period near the captivity, or perhaps even after 
the return from it. By slow degrees the thousand years 
oyer which the Pentateuch was made to leap, in order to 
find an appn^riate birth-day, began to be diminished. By 
and by it was felt by some to be necessary to assign a date 
tot it which was antecedent to the time when a copy of the 
Law was found by Hilkiah the priest, in the reign of Josiah, 
B. C. 624. Of late, the date of the Pentateuch, at least of 
a large portion of it, has receded still more, even back to the 
times of Solomon or David, B. C. 1000-1040. Lately it seems, 
in part, to have made another retreat, viz. to the time of the 
Judges, or possibly even of Joshua. JSuch I take to be the' 
Tiew of Ewald and Tuch, and also d some other distinguish- 
ed German critics. The next step may possibly be to a 
period of time which puts the whole matter in tUxiu qm* 
But be this as it may, I must take for granted the &ct now 
more generally acknowledged, that at least some parts of the 
Pentateuch were committed to writing in the time of Moses* 
I cannot indeed even conceive how the most important laws 
of the Mosaic institution, how the Levitical ritual in all its 
minutiae, how the sketch of the tabernacle to be built with all 
its apparatus, and the account of it as built and provided 
with such apparatus, should have failed to be committed to 
writing. The ten commandments, from their importance, 
would naturally be engraved on some permanent materiaL 
The other two classes of composition just mentioned, are of 
such a nature, that no memory could be trusted with them. 
Ko later age, in case these minute particulars concerning the 
tabernacle had not been early designated, yea even by Moses, 
could have ever dreamed of making, and palming upon the 
Jews as MondCt such representations as these. No subs^ 
^pient age could have admitted a ritual like that of the Jew% 
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provided it waa introduced long after the death of Moses and 
Aaron, and wafi attributed to them. It is not poeubie to 8ap» 
pose, that any one age or generation after Moees' time> could 
be made to believe that things which they had never before 
heard of in connection with their two leaders, and thingpi 
which they had never been taught to practice^ originated from 
them, and had always been obligatory on the Jews. 

After the protracted and vehement contest about the on* 
gin and antiquity of (dphahetical writing, which ^w out of 
the Homeric Wolfian controversy, and extended itself to sa^ 
cred as well as profane books, we have at length come to a 
result, and that result seems to be, that no reasonable doubt can 
be entertained, that the origin of alphabetical writing among 
the Egyptians, Phenicians, and Greeks, dates far back before 
the time of Homer. The Homeric controversy was occasioned 
by the position of Wolf in his Prolegomena, which was thai 
the Iliad and the Odyssey are full of interpolations and pro* 
bable abscissions, and that they owe their present taurm and 
order and unity to the later writers of Greece, near or dur- 
ing the time of Pisistratus. To make this probable, it was 
necessary to show, that the poems of Homer were, for sevei^ 
al centuries, not reduced to writing, but only sung by chan^ 
ers and rhapsodists, aoidol xai gatpq^oi. Of course, it be» 
came in a manner necessary to show, that the art of -writing 
at least among the Greeks, was not as old as the time of 
Homer, L e. did not extend back to about 1000 years before 
the Christian era. Every nerve has been strained for this 
purpose ; while, on the other side, have recently been en* 
listed writers of the highest reputation. Among the oobi^ 
batants are Wolf, Heyne, Herder, Yoss, Kreuser, W. Muel- 
ler, Hermann, Nitzsch, D. C. W. Crusius, and others. Nitzschi 
in his Historia Homeric seems to have made an end of the 
question, whether alphabetical writing is as old as the time 
of Homer. This is now, so far as I know, generally con- 
ceded. But whether alphabetical writing was so common 
at the time of Homer, that we can reasonably suf^me 
him to have been acquainted with it, and to have availed hiiBR 
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felf of it — ^thal is a question, in regard to which no inoon* 
siderable number of critics have stood and still stand arrayed 
in mutual opposition. 

It would be incongruous for me to turn aside for the pur- 
pose of discussing at length this question. Nevertheless, it 
has no unimportant bearing on the question which is now be* 
fore usy viz., Ai what period shall tee date the commencement 
of the Jewish canon f If the art of writing was not in use 
among the Greeks, until the sixth centurj before the Chris-* 
tian era, then can it be probable, that the Hebrews, less lit- 
erarj than the Greeks, practised it before that period ? 

It is not essential, indeed, to mj main design, to show when 
the Pentateuch was written, nor even &y whom. It may be 
a book worthy of all credit, if written by some other hand 
than that of Moses, or at some later period. If Christ and 
his apostles have sanctioned it as a sacred book, the main 
question is settled for us. It should be sacred to us, as well 
as to theuL 

But to resume the subject of alphabetic writing among the 
Greeks, for a moment. It is said by the advocates of the 
Wolfian theory, that there is no Greek prose writer upon re- 
cord before the Milesian Cadmus and Pherecydes of Scyros, 
who flourished about 544 B. C. ; and that there is no writer of 
this class who is of any note, until the time of Hecataeus of 
Miletus and Pherecydes of Athens, L e. about 50 years 
later. About the same time, that is, some 350 or more years 
later than the time of Homer, the laws of Draco were re- 
duced to writing, and these are said to have been the first 
written laws among the Greeks. Is it probable, then, it is 
asked, that the poetry of Homer was reduced to writing at a 
period some 350 or 400 years earlier ? 

But on the other hand, we may well ask : Could two 
poems, one of about 16,000 and the other of more than 
12,000 lines or verses, be brought down through so many 
oenturies by mere oral and traditionary conmiunicadon ? Ad- 
mitting even that there are a few interpolations in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, yet the unity and order of these poems demon* 
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Strata an origin from the same author ; as do also their ^Ka- 
lect and circle of words and imagerj. How could so much 
be orderly composed bj any man, without some means of 
consulting what had alreadj been composed, as he advanced 
in his work ? In fact, does not the Iliad itself (Z. 168—9), 
bj its atiiiara IvyQa yqaxpag h mWxi, advert to a UUer ad- 
dressed to Froettts ? At any rate, this gives a more proba* 
ble sense to the passage. See Troilope's Note in loc. Eu- 
ripides (Hec. 856 seq.) makes Hecuba say : ^ Alas, no mor> 
tal is free I For he is either the slave of money, or of for- 
tune ; or else the mass of the city or vrritten laws (vofiof>r 
YQucpaC) coerce him." In Hippol. 856 seq. (ed. Bumes.), 
the same Euripides represents Theseus as speaking of an 
epistle or tablet (diltog) written by Fhaedra to him : *^ What 
then is the meaning of this appended epistle (d&tog) from 
her dear hand ? What neyrs does it communicate ?'* In the se- 
quel he calls this dsXtog an epistle (inujtoldg ■« lita*as) ; 
and still further on, he names it diXtog again. The time 
when Euripides represents Theseus as saying what has been 
quoted, was some 80 years before the Trojan war. In his 
Iphigenia in Aulis (L 35 seq.), he makes the aged messen- 
ger of Agamemnon, about to be sent with a letter to Clytem- 
nestra, thus address this king : '< Thou writest (yodip&g) this 
letter, which thou boldest in thy hands, and again thou dost 
erase these letters (yQafifiata), and dost seal them,- and then 
unseal them, and cast the tablet on the ground, pouring forth 
large tears." The erasing (avyx^ig, dost intermingle) of the 
letters seems plainly to point to the corrections made on a 
waxed tablet, which was done by smearing over or ming- 
ling {avyx^'cj) the wax. Here then are all the phenomena of 
writing, with sealing and unsealing of the letter. And most 
graphic is the description ; for Agamemnon is writing to his 
wife respecting their daughter Iphigenia, who was to be sa- 
crificed to Diana, in accordance with the direction of the 
prophet Calchas. He had already sent her one letter, re- 
quiring Iphigenia to be given up. Now (1. 108 seq.) he says 
to the aged messenger : ^' I now retffrite in this letter (dAtov) 
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wiiai is proper to be done, which you old man, saw me bj 
night sealing and unsealing. But go now, taking this letter 
l^ag imatohig, like the Latin plur. literae] to Argos. Wliat 
ever this letter hides in its folds — I will tell thee bj word of 
mouth all which is written in it" Several times, in the se- 
qaeU is the same letter adverted to ; and so as to leave no 
possible doubt, that Euripides describes a veritaltle letter, 
^ke the epistles of his own* time), folded and sealed in the 
same way.^ 

* In like manner, Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, is represented by 
Euripides as saying to Hermione : " I came hither, rac (rug oi fihuv 
hrifrreXagy not waiting for a letter from you ;" Androm. 1. 965. This, cf 
oowve, is just at the close of (he Trojan war. In Iphig. in Aul. 1. 307, 
the aged servant says to Menelans : " Thoa must not open the letter 
(SiXrov) which I bear?' The servant complains to his master Agar 
memnon, that Men^laus " had by violence snatched out of his hands the 
epistle" {eniaToXdg) of Agamemnon. In* the sequel Menelaus refers to 
It, and calls it 6tkrw. In Iphigen. in Tatir., Iphigenia speaks of trans- 
mitting ** a IfiUr ((^eXrov), which a captive who pitied her had written to 
her friends." In the sequel she says, thdt " she had no one by whom she 
oould send her episdA (kifiaroka^). And again she speaks of " no mean 
reward for transmitting her light Zeftcrs," (/cov^wv ypafifiuruv). Orestes 
afterwards tells her to deliver the letter (de^lrov) to a particular person j 
and she in the sequel says : " I will go, and carry a letter (SeXrov) from 
tbe temple of the goddess ;" and again (1. 640) : " I will send to Argos, 
particularly to my friends, a Idter {^iXrov) which will lell them, etc" 
The same epistle^ {deXro^, imaroXai) is again mentioned in 1, 727, 732, 
and in 734 she calls it ypa<f>ac. A new epistle of joyous tidings to 
Orestes is written by Iphigenia, after she is delivered from deafh by 
Diana, which speaks of her iiriaTo^^i as containing the news, " even the 
filings written kv SsXrotffLv.*^ Again (1. 1446) she requests Orestes to 
ifiform himself what that is which is in her letter, {hnoroXa^). In the Bao- 
ehae, the servant of Theseus says to the captured Bacchus : "I lead thee 
captive, iirKTToXulc by the [written] mandate of Pentheus." Pentheus it will 
be recollected, was the grandson of Cadmus, who lived, it is supposed, 
nearly 1500 years B. C. The same word {^TrifTToXug), in the like scinse, 
occurs in Hel. 1. 1665. As to dcXrof, besides the instances already adduced, 
lee in Hippol. 1. 877. 1057. In Iphig. in Aul., (including some instances 
piodaoed above), we find SeXrov in 1. 35. 109. 155. 307. 322. 891. 894. 
In Iphig. in Taur. 584. 760. 603. 615. 635. 640. 667. 733. 756. 791. Be- 
sides these, several instances occur in the Fragments of Euripides. 

In all these cases, let it be called to mind that the writer is speaking 
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The simple question now is, whether this distinguished 
poet would have made out such a description as this, and in- 
troduced Agamemnon in such a manner, if the persuasion 
had not been general, and even universal, at his time, that 
the art of writing was familiar to the Grecian chiefs at the 
siege of Troy. One cannot well bring himself to attribute a 
gross anachronism and incongruity to such a writer. 

In the like manner Sophocles (Trach. 1 57) makes Dejan- 
eira speak of a diXrov yeyQafifievj]v or written will of Hercu- 
les, in favour of her, when he left her house. This was 
some time before the Trojan war. In Sophocles' Antigone, 
he makes her speak of the ayQantu 0eeiv rofufta, in oontraflt 
with the Kt^^Yfiata of Creon. Does not the nature ef the 
contrast here presented, allude plainly to the art of writing? 
And would these two consummate poets^ distinguished as 
much for their knowledge as their skill and taste, commit 
such an anachronism as the Wolfian theory would make them 
guilty of? Suppose a poet of Boston should write a tragedy 
founded on the overthrow and death of one of the native 
Indian kings in this country some five centuries ago, and 
should introduce him as writing letters to his wife ? Would a 
Boston audience endure this without hissing the play down ? 

I know it has been remarked, in the way of answer to the 
argument seemingly dedncible from this in favour of the early 
discovery of alphabetic writing, that the poets have liberty to 
feign what they please, in making out the fable of their tra*- 
gedies. But I am persuaded that this remark must be limited 
to bounds which forbid absolute and palpable incongruities. 
Very extravagantly and unaccountably the actors of a fabu- 
lous age may be represented as demeaning themselves, and 
all is well ; because extraordinary actions are expected, and 
extraordinary powers of performing them are presupposed. 
But this is somethings exeeedingly diverse from evident and 

of persons and occurrencies at or before the siege of Troy. It is impos- 
sible therefore to resist the impression, that he regarded epistolary cor- 
respondence as a thing then well known and commonly practised, 
certainly among persons of the higher rank. 

4 
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moDstrons inooDgniities in cifcmnttantuJ nu^t^ro, which be- 
long not to persons but to tkin^t. There woold sot be a 
man or woman in a Boston audience, present at the exfaibi* 
tion of such a play as has just been mentioaedf who would 
not in an instant perceive the gross incongruitj of potUngthe 
wild Indian chief to the writing of letters ; and who would 
not feel that the author of the play was stupidly ignorant^ or 
else destitute of all taste, or silly enoo^ to belicTe that hm 
audience would all be stupidly ignorant I aver, then, that 
the familiar and often repeated usage of Euripides, of Sopho- 
desy (and even of Aeschylus), in introducing epistolary con^ 
munication among the ancients at and before the ftiege of 
Troy, implies of course, a like belief on the part of the Athe- 
nian public, who were so sensitive as to even the minutest 
things in a player, that they would spontaneously cmrrect a frise 
accent or a wrong quantity. But if alphabetic writing began 
kk Greece only about the middle of the sixth century B. C, 
then this public could not possibly have been brought to the 
general or rather universal belief, that it was foor or five cen- 
turies older, to say the least ; for in a place like Athens, there 
must have been some well grounded knowledge in respect to 
such a matter. The common usage of the great tragic poets, 
in the introduction of epistolary communication among remote 
ancients, shows with certainty what the public sentiment at 
Athens was, in respect to this matter. And how can anyone 
account for such a public sentiment, on the ground that writ^ 
ihg b^an among the Grecians only in the sixth century? 
This would be far UKHre dijQIksult, than to believe that the 
sentiment was grounded upon matter of fact ? 

But we have something perhaps more definite and certain, 
than these allusions in the great poets. Plutarch (in Ly* 
curg.), Aelian (Var. Hist XIII. 4), Dio Chrysostom (Orat 
II. p. 87), HeracKdes of Siuope (Gronov. Thesaurus Ant 
Graec. VI. p. 2823), all testify that Lycurgus, the great 
lawgiver of Sparta, brought the poems of Homer from Crete, 
where he met with them among the posterity of Creophy- 
lus ; which latter person was, (as tradition says), a son-in-law, 
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or teacher, or gaoflt of Homer. Plutareh and A^ian both 
aver, that in the land of European Greece, prevtoua to this 
period, only an jobdcure tradition about Homer^s poems ex- 
Bted, and one and another possessed some extracts from them* 
Lycurgufi employed chanters and rhapsodists to recite them 
to his people, in order to inspire them with a martial spirit 
Now Lycurgus lived almost nine centuries before the Chris- 
tian era ; and if he found the complete poems of Homer in 
wiiinff, and copied them, (as is most explicitly affirmed bj 
the historians just mentioned), this would seem to settle the 
question as to the antiquity of the wrkten works of Homer. 
Wolf, Mueller, and others, examine this testimony mduneo no- 
so. No wonder ; for it prostrates the &nciful edifice which 
they have reared. But Grusius (Praef . to his edit of Muel- 
ler) has given the subject a fur investigation. 

The appeal to the so-called Homeridaej eha»ter$f and rkcq^ 
mnHstSy (doidoij Q4x:\pq»doi}j as evidence that Homer^s poema 
nikst have been diffused and preserved for a kmg time indo* 
peiid«:itly of writing, is not at all conclusive. The Homeridae 
were nothing more than an ancient and higher class of rkap* 
tocUgts. The chanters and rhapsodists differed only in 
name, and perhaps in some peculiarities in the modes of re- 
eitation or redtativo. All were the vicchvoce rteiierg of Ho- 
mer ; and, in the earlier times, they recited without the im- 
mediate aid of manuscripts in the act of recitation. They 
wandered from place to place, reciting wherever they could 
find encouragement and remuneration. But to argue from 
this, as many critics have done, that Homer's poetry could 
not at the same time have existed in wrUingy betrays but a& 
indifferent knowledge of the customs of antiquity and fi^ 
cially of the £ast The mass of Greeks, in Europe and A^ 
could not read in those times. The price of nummcripit 
ample enough to comprise Uie Iliad and Odyssey, was be- 
yond the reach of any but the rich. Yet the Grecian peo- 
ple were of a romantic and poetic turn of mind.. The poems 
of Homer greatly delighted them. Hence the profiti^ble em- 
ploymeirt of the rhapsodists. The toief and popular songg of 
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times more ancient than the age of Homer, probAblj were 
not committed to writing, but were diffused and preserved 
merely by oral tradition. They were sung or chanted of 
course, without the aid, and without the need, of any written 
copy. When Homer came to be sung in like manner, and 
to be the popular poet of the Greeks, he was recited without 
book. This gave an opportunity for the rhapsodists to do, 
what their 8uccess<H*8 in office still do in Egypt and Persia 
and other countries of the East, that is, it gave opportunity 
to actj as well as recite, the works of Homer. This was a 
great advantage to the rhapsodists, since they could impart a 
much more lively interest to their readers, by adopting such 
a method of exhibition. 

To my own mind, the fact that there were chanters and 
rhapsodists of Homer's works, soon after they were compo- 
sed, and for some centuries onward, is far enough from proving 
that these works were not reduced to writing. Let us look 
at experience and matters of fact The Thousand and One 
Nights of the Arabians has always from the time of its com* 
position been in writing, as all agree ; for it is a productioB 
some centuries later than the era of Mohammed. Yet in 
Persia and Egypt, even in recent times, very few copies of 
this most entertaining and truly oriental work exist, since 
neither of these nations have availed themselves of the art of 
printing ; at least not until these some ten years past, and 
now only to a small extent Sir John Malcolm, in his Notes 
on Persia, tells us, that on festal occasions and at levees, at 
the court of Persia, the chanters or rhapsodists are a r^ular 
part of the entertainment. He speaks of them as ready to 
recite, at an almost indefinite length, the Thousand and One, 
the poems of Haiiz, and the works of other distinguished Per- 
sian writers, and as being employed by the nobles and the rich 
fw this purpose. He describes them as not simply reciting^ 
but acting. He tells us that no actor on the stages of Lon- 
don or Paris, ever played his part more significantly and sat> 
isfactorily. One of Sir John's attendants, who did not un- 
derstand Persian, was about to withdraw, on one of the fes- 
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tal oooasions, when the rliapsodistrose to oommenoe his exlii* 
bidoii. The hitter, seeing him in the attitode of witbdrmwingi 
tn^oired the reason. He was told, that it was because he did 
not nnderetand the Persian language. The actor repliedf 
that this was of little oonseqnence ; for he would make him* 
self quite intelli^le to him, notwithstanding this. The 
English gentleman remained, and the actor most amply re* 
deemed his pledge. 

This gives us an instmcUve view of the interest which the 
rhapsodists of Homer might, and probably did, impart to their 
recitations ; and shows that they might find full employ, not* 
withstanding the existence oi Mss. 

The case is the same in Egypt Mr. Lane, in his admi* 
rable work on the Modem Egyptians, has given us a full m^ 
count of their rfaapsodists. The most numerous dass of 
them is the Sh6*ara, i. e. reciters of poetry, of which there 
are about fifty in Cairo. These confine themselves to the 
pomanee of Abu Zeyd, which is full of poetic passages. The 
prose they recite with measured tone ; the poetry with m^ 
eompanymg instrumental music The next dass (about thirty 
«f them in Cairo) are called Afohadditeen, L e. Story-tellers ; 
who recite nothing but the Life of Zahir, a romance founded 
oo the story of an Egyptian prince who bore that name. It 
is very voluminous and expensive ; and consequently, a know- 
ledge of the work, such as it is, is mainly kept up by the tdva 
voce reciters. There is, besides these, a small class of reciteiB 
of Cairo, who are called AntereiycJif in consequence of redl- 
ing the romance of Antar, which has been recently transla- 
ted into English. Occasionally this class of persons extend 
their recitations to other works. 

Such then are the oriental modes of entertainment in the 
way of reading or redtation. Where the great mass of the 
population are unable to read ; where printing is not intiodu- 
eed, and the price of Mss. is exceedingly dear ; where the in- 
dolent habits of the Turks, Arabians, and Persians, forbid or at 
least dissuade &om the ^ort necessary to read a book ; spe- 
eudlj where abook needs oomment and explanation ; rhapso^ 

4* 
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dists come in and find ample and profitable employment. So 
it doabdess was in Greeee ; eo, in western Asia ^non 

But Mr. Lane states one fact in regard to these riiapso- 
dists, which strikes me as of serious import, in respect to the 
matter before us. He says, that a few years previous to his 
sojourn in £gypt, the romance of Seyf Ztd^-Tezen abound- 
ing in tales of wonder, and the Thousand and One Nights^ 
were the subject of frequent recitation. But as these 
works became very scarce and very dear, the rhapsodists 
could not afford to purchase them in order to prepare for re- 
dltation, and so they discontinued the practice. These last 
named works are far superior to the others which are now re- 
dted, and would be preferred by the people, if they might 
have them presented. But this cannot be done for the rea- 
sons just stated. 

This throws light on the recitations of the Homeric rhap- 
sodists. Had they not been able to resort to some Ms. 
copy of Homer, to refresh their memory, or to store it, 
they could never, or at least they would never, have brought 
down two poems of nearly 30,000 lines, through so many 
centuries. I allow that the force of memory is great, even 
surprising, where a man of talent gives himself wholly to 
the cultivation of it. Xenophon expressly asserts (Sympos* 
III. 6), that there were several persons at Athens, in his time, 
who could repeat memoriter tJie whole of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. So among the Persians and Arabians, there has been 
many a rhapsodist who could repeat the whole of the Thou- 
sand and One Nights, or other works of equal length. But af- 
ter all, such a gift is occasional, and somewhat rare. On a 
succession of such persons, so as accurately to transmit the 
Iliad and Odyssey down through three or four centuries, one 
can place no safe dependence. The thing is incredible. The 
Egyptian and Persian rhapsodists every where intermingle, 
with what they recite, so much of their own compositions, 
both in poetry and in prose, as may serve to expand, embel- 
lish, or explain their author. Often, men of talents among 
their rhapsodists become so excited by the applause of their 
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audience, that ibej improvisej in a manner that exceeds the 
originals. So it cannot have fared with Homer ; for the 
present state of bis works — so litUe being in them which it 
incongruous or superfluous — demonstrates ihaXiinproviiaiiaim 
has not wrought sensibly upon them bj additions or diminu- 
tions, and of course that thej can never have been long sub- 
jected u> its sole influence. 

We may get along quite well as to oral tradition, when it 
is said to have preserved ^wrt songs, narrations, aUegoriefl, 
or fables, independently of written records. But to think of 
an Ilictd and an Odyssey being preserved for centuries sul>- 
stantially inviolate, in this manner, requires much more cre- 
dulity, than it does to beheve that alphabetical writing exist- 
ed a considerable time before the era of Moses. At least, I 
cannot bring my own mind to a state of doubt or hesitatioa 
in regard to this whole matter. 

I am fully aware of the testimony of Josephus, in relation 
to the subject of anderU alphabetic writing in Greece. In 
his Contra Apion. I. 2, he draws the contrast between the 
antiquity of Greek and Hebrew letters, and, as might natu- 
rally be expected from a Jew, greatly to the advantage of 
the latter. He says that even the Greeks themselves make 
their boast of learning their letters from Cadmus ; that they 
have no monumental inscriptions older than the siege of 
Troy ; and no book older than the poetry of Homer. In 
respect to this, also, and whether the Grecians at the siege of 
Troy were acquainted with the use of letters, he says ques- 
tions- have arisen, and that the better opinion is, that the 
Gcreeks who destroyed Iliom were ignorant of letters. As to 
Homer he says : '< qiciah ovdi tovjop iv y^dfjifAaai rt/p aviai 
fio{f]aiv HatahatHv, a}Xa diof^pi^fwpevofuv^ ix tdiv aaiidjwf 
vatsQov avvie&ijpcUf kcu dia tovto aoHag iv avzy isx'^v tag 
duuspanfifXi; ' i. e. they say that this one [Homer] did not leave 
his poem in letters [writing], but that being kept in remem- 
brance by chanting, it was subsequently adjusted (composed 
or put together), and that it was because of this that so many 
incongruities were found in it.'* Such was the impression 
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which Josephns TOoeived from GreAs with whom he wm 
OdDvenaot, sod he was verj readj to receive it^ becwise it 
made direcUj for the sapport of hia opinien in faTomr of the 
greater antiquitj of the Hebrew literature. Bat we learn 
from hioiy that it was then a oonieited queatioo, whether the 
Greeks who besieged Troy were acqoainted with letters ; so 
that on the face of his testimony it iq^pears that the point was 
regarded as a doubtfal one. We have seen, however, that 
Eoripides and Sophocles make appeals to Athenian audiences 
m reUition to this subject, about four centuries beforo the 
Christian era, which iMive no reasonable doubt as to whai 
the general opinion at Athens then was. 

Josephus bj using isvwt^ijptu in respect to the arrange 
ment of Homer's poems, doubtless has reference to the stotj 
so often repeated, and from a period somewhat before the 
Christian era (Cic. de Orat IH. 34. Pausan. HI. 26. Aehan. 
Yar. Hist XIU. 14), viz., that Solon, and specially Pbistratus 
and his sons the Pisistratidae, put together the diarjointed and 
Sibylline fragments of the Iliad and Odyssey, and first redu- 
ced them to writing, as well as to unity, regularity and order. 
All the rhapsodists, as the story goes, far and near, were col- 
lected by Pisistratus, and from them he obtained all the scat- 
tered fragments of the epic bard, and put them together as 
well as he could, summoning to his aid all the literary corps 
of Athens. So much of all this is doubtless true, namely, that 
Solon made an arrangement of the parts of Homer, wfaidi 
were to be chanted at the /Toera^^aia, i. e. the feast of Itfi- 
nerva, which was held once in five years. AU could not be 
then sung, and Solon decided how much should be sung, and 
in what order. Pisistratus and his son Hipparohus pushed 
criticism much further. They obtained all accessible evi- 
dence of what belonged to Homer, and of what quality it 
was, and arranged the result in the best manner they could. 
To the famous Aristarchus of Samothrace (fl. B. C. 200), is 
generally attributed the division of the Iliad and Odyssey 
into twenty-four books each. 

Such is the sum of tradition, in regard to this subject But 
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that letters were not known in Greece eariier than the time ef 
Solon and Pisistratus, (about 650 B* C)y no one will now 
credit, since the publication of Nitzsch's HUtoria Homeric 
But how much the Dicukeuastai just mentionedi or others 
after them, changed the text or the order of Homers it is in 
vain now to surmise. The internal evidence of Homer's 
works is most unequivocally against any considerable inter- 
polation. The unity of his poems, their dialect, the spirit of 
all the parts, (with slight exceptions), show a unity of au- 
thorship, and a unity of purpose, combined with a plan and 
a regularity which could not arise from diverse minds. A 
man might as well say, that the different parts of a watch 
were, in the first instance, manufactured by different persons 
without any concert; and that being accidentally brought 
together^ they all perfectly fitted each other, and made a true 
time-keeper, which all succeeding watch-makers have only 
imitated. Who would believe such an account of the origin 
of watches ? And yet it is even more credible, than the fa- 
bled composition of Homer by poets of different ages and 
different countries. All agree that Homer's is the greatest 
poem of antiquity ; Hiost say that it is the greatest of any or 
all ages* How was such a rare union of Homer & Co. 
brought about ? We can find only now and then a solitary 
example of poetry like his among nations, during the whole 
period of their existence ; a Yirgil in Rome, a Shakspeaie 
and a Milton in England, a Dante in Italy. How could 
Greece, in its barbarian ages between 600 and 1000 B. C.^ 
produce a whole host of geniuses like to Homer, and never 
one afterwards ? 

But I am digressing. The interest of the subject has led 
me away from my more direct purpose. I must simply state 
the result ; which is, that the use of lettei's was known in 
Greece some time before the age of Homer ; that it was not 
very common, however, until the sixth century B. C. ; that 
the existence of chanters and rhapsodists of Homer at a pre- 
ceding period, is no proof at all against the existence oi his 
poems in a written form, during that period; that the unity 
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and dktHm and dialeot of his wotks deniODsCrftte nmtj of m* 
thorship, and a good state of (M'eservalion in respect to his 
poems ; and that the tiling in itself is all but abeolatdj in- 
erediUe, that poems of nearlj 80,000 lines oouM have been 
so preserved for more than three eentories, without having 
been reduced lo writing. 

Appeal then to the case of the Greeks, and confident ap- 
peal such as has been made in respect to the works of Homer, 
to prove the letter origin of letters among the Hebrews, and 
consequently the impossibility of Moses' having written the 
Pentateuch, can no longer be heard with approbation or a»* 
sent It is too late to bring forward such allegations among 
US. In Grermanj, at the time when, through the example of 
Wolf and Hejne, the recent destmctwe criticism, (as some of 
oor Grerman cousins now name it), was in the ascendant, one 
was famous < according to the number of axes and hammers 
which he lifted up' against the ancient temple of the Muses, 
whether sacred or profane. Chmmemta opmiwnan delet diee* 
It is too late to palm upon the literary public any longer, the 
scheme of the Ikstructives. 

We return to the HeBSEWS. Whether Greece possessed 
letters very early, or did not, would in reality Effect but littie 
Uie case before us. Moses and the Hebrews came out of 
Egypt, after a long residence there. Moses was brought up 
1^ the Egyptian court, and was skilled in all the learning c^ 
the Egyptians ; and Gesenius has come, after all his palaeo« 
graphical researches, and notwithstanding his former opinion 
that the Pentateuch was composed near the close of the He* 
brew monarchy, fully to the conclusion, that alphabetical writ* 
ing was known in Egypt at least 2000 years before the Chris- 
tian era, and among the Phenidans at a period but titUe laten 
Nor does he stand alone, even among the Neologists. Ewald 
and von Lengerke, among the most liberal of the Liberals, -and 
both now engaged in publishing a critico-religious history of 
the Hebrews, have avowed their <^inions in regard to the 
antiquity of writing among the people of Western Asia, in a 
manner not to be misunderstood. £wald| m ius Geaduchte dei 
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Yoftes JskbA (ImeUtiah HistcNy, 184$), tays ^ 64) : "^In 
respect to the time of Moses, suggestions from the most ^ 
verse sources, even those of the earliest times, agree in this, 
viz., that writing weu already in useJ* Again (p^ 66) he 
sajs : *' That writing was practised at the time of Moses, the 
two tables of the Law fNrove beyond eootradiction ; and sinee 
the art of writing was then actually in existence, the begia- 
nings of huUnrical composition must speedily appear, for the 
impcNtance of the Mosaic period wa» a sufficient excitement 
to engage in it" In p. 69, speaking of the nations of Wes- 
tern Asia he says : '' Writing among these nations always 
appears to be more ancient than any history is able to dis* 
close." Again, on the same page : ^ So much is beyond 
mistake, viz. that it [the art of writti^} was a privilege en- 
joyed by the Shemitish nations a long time before Moses made 
his appearance in history." Onee more, on p. 71 he says : 
*^ So then the position remains firm, that, since the time of 
Moses, historical writing in Hebrew mtghl be practised, and 
was practised." He means to say, that at least it must have 
begun as early as the time of Moses. 

Von Lengerke in his Canaan or national and religiotts 
History of the Jews, after referring to the aneient name of 
Debir, viz. Qirjath Sepher (^&D n^'ip , L e. book4awn)j says : 
''At all events, it seems histmcally to foUow, from this 
ancient name, that the use of writing among the inhaJ^tanls 
of the land [Palestine] took its rise in very andent times, 
before the exedus of the Israelites frcnn £gypt ;" p. xxxii. 
Again (p. xxxiii.) he says : '' Among whatever original pea- 
jp\e of Shemitish origin tke invention of writing is to be sought, 
or to whatever early period it must be assigned, stiii the in- 
vention must be supposed to precede Moses by a long period 
of time, so far as it respects the Egyptians." Again (p. xxxv.) 
he says : '' Undoubtedly at Moses' time, a commencement of 
historical writing anuHig the Hebrews had been made^" 

No one who knows tke sentiments of these two distinguish- 
ed Hebrew schdars and critics, wUl think of accusing them 
of any leaning towards crtkodaxy* They have been forced, 
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bj pure historical considerations, upon the aoknowledgment 
of these facts ; and so must Mr. Norton have been, had he 
paid but a moderate attention to the critical history of the 
art of writing. Even De Wette, the coryphaeus of doubters, 
says : " With Moses the author and lawgiver of the Hebrew 
State, the introduction of the art of writing among them may 
well be assumed as commencing ;** Einl. ins. Alt. Test. § 12. 
Our own countr^rman then, Mr. Norton, who so often speaks 
with not a little severity of the skepticism of the Germans, 
plainly outdoes the very leaders of dubitation among tliem, in 
the case before us. 

We may then, in sketching the eariy history of the He- 
brew canon, assume it as a thing altogether probable, if not 
quite certain, that in Moses' time the Pentateuch, or at least 
the leading parts of it, were committed to writing. If writing 
was in use, the fundamental laws and regulations, civil, social, 
ritual, or religious, must needs have been recorded. Such 
parts of the Pentateuch as the last part of Exodus, which 
have respect to the sketching of a plan for the tabernacle, 
and the corresponding detail of the completion of it in accord- 
ance with this plan, it could never have entered into the mind 
of an impostor in after ages to draw out in writing, at least in 
such a way. That there are a few paragraphs and some oc- 
casional glosses of an ancient word, added by a later hand to 
the Pentateuch, one may very readily concede ; e. g. the la- 
ter succession of the dukes of Edom in Gren. xxxvi. ; the ac- 
count of Moses' death and burial, Deut. xxxiv. ; and here 
atnd there the more recent names of several towns appended 
to the ancient appellations. But the very fact that these 
stand out so prominently from the rest of the composition, is 
a good argument in favour of the antiquity and genuineness 
of the book at large. 

It does not comport with my design to examine, with any 
minuteness and in particular, the arguments against the early 
composition of the Pentateuch, which are alleged to be drawn 
from the internal state of its various books, and especially 
from those parts of the several books which wear the appear- 
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ance of distinct composidoD, if not the marks of a foreign 
hand. Nor can I here produce the manj ailments drawn 
from the internal state and character of the Pentateach, in 
order to establish its Mosaic origin. In mj own priTaie 
judgment, I must regard the latter as far outweighing the for-* 
mer. But all the detail of these matters belongs only to a 
criHco-^xegetical Introduction to the Old Testament, on an 
extended plan, like that of Hengstenberg, of Havemick, and! 
others. Enough for my purpose, that the Pentateudi is re- 
cognized as the work of Moses, by all the historians and pro* 
phets of the Old Testament ; by the Apochryphal writers, by 
Fhilo, Josephus, and all the New Testament writens and ex- 
pressly and repeatedly by Christ himself; as will be seen 
when we come to produce the evidence collected from all these 
various sources. Enough that this matter rests on the univer- 
sal tradition and belief of the Jews in all ages ; in the same 
manner as the authorship of the IHad, or the Odyssey, or of tlie 
Eneid, or of the G>mmentarii De Bello GralUco, or the work 
de Bello Feloponnesiaco, said the like, rests on the traditiona- 
ry and universal belief of tlie nations to whom these works 
respectively belong. What is concerned with the geneml 
critical history of the Pentateuch has already been touched 
upon. It is clear that it might have been tprttten, (some small 
portions of it and some later explanations of ancient names 
excepied), by the great Hebrew legislator. If we may pot 
any faith in united and constant and invariable ancient tes- 
timony, IT WAS WRITTEN BY HiK. At all events, it was in 
the Jewish Canon before our Saviour^s time, and was sfKh 
ken of 'frequently by him, and by his apostles as the work of 
Moses. T];ms is enough for my main purpose, as I am now 
more cobcemed with its atUhoritg and its right to aphwe m 
the OanaUf than I am with the detail that is connected with 
a critical dissection of the work, and a discussion of its parta 
all and singular. 

I must not, however, dismiss it here^ without adverting far 
a few moments, to the fiery trials through which this portion 
of ^e Hebrew Scriptures has had to pass. 

5 
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Soon after the era introduoed b j Senaler, doobts began lo 
be raised concerning the etxrfy compoeition of the Pentateuch* 
Almost everj marked period from Joshua down to the return 
from the Babylonish exile, has been fixed upon bj different 
writers^ as a period appropriate to the production of this work. 
To Ezra some have assigned the task of producing it i in 
which, if we maj hearken to them, he engaged in order thajb 
he might coafirm and perpetuate the rityal introduced bj 
him. To Hilkiah the priest, with the connivance of Jo&iah» 
Mr. N. and others have felt inclined to attribute it, at the 
period when a copy of the Law is said to have been discover* 
ed in the temple* Somewhere near this period, Gesenius and 
De Wette once placed it ; but both of than, in later times, 
have been rather inclined to recede from this, and to look to 
an earlier period. The subject has been through almost 
boundless discussion, and a greai; variety of opinions have been 
broached respecting the matter, until recently it has taken a 
turn somewhat new. The JlcnU 2hn of criticism in Qermib- 
s^ now compounds between the old opiuions and the new 
theories. Ewald and Lengerke, in the works cited abpve, 
both admit a ground'work of the Pentateuch (including 
Joshua). But as to the extent of this they differ, each one 
deciding according to his subjective feelings. The leading 
laws and ordinances of the Pentateuch are admitted to be* 
long to the time of Moses. Ewald supposes that they were 
written down at that period. Then we havej secondly, kU- 
torical p^rtums of the Pentateujch, written, as EwaM judges, 
i)pt by prophets, but before this order of men appeared among 
the Hebrews — compositions '' not earlier than the second half 
of the Judges' period, and certainly not later .than this ;" 
Ewald y^es Greschicb. p* 79* Then come next, accord- 
ing to him, a prophetic order of historical writers, aboi^ 
the time of Solomon, or not long after his reign* Next comes 
a Narrator, distinguished for his talents and his religious zeal, 
who is to be {Placed somewhere near the period of Elijah and 
Joel (about 900 B.. C*). His compositions are of a madked 
character and style, and easUy distinguished from the rest of 
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the Pentateuch. Then comes a fonrth Narrator, diftrent 
ftom bXL the odiers, whose compositions exhibit references to 
events so late, that we cannot place him earlier than about 
the middle of the eighth oentarj B. C, not far from the time 
of Isaiah and Micah. He was followed by the Demenmamuii 
i. e. the writer of Deuteronomy, who, as EwaM thinks, 
lived sometime during the latter half of Manasseh's reign, 
and in Bff^ ; p. 160. Besides all these original anthmrs, 
and collectors, and redactors, and suppiementarists, there are 
many pieces of composition in the book of Glenesis, and sev- 
eral in other books of the Pentateuch, which belong to wri- 
ters not specified in this statement, and which were selected 
fh>m all quarters, domestic and foreign. Thus, just befin^ 
ihe Babylonish exile, the great CMleekmeum, or Oorput Aae^ 
t9rum Ommum, was brought to a close. 

Lengerke, whose wori^ is later (1844), admits a ground- 
MiDork ; but, with the exception of some laws, etc, it was not 
composed until the time of Solomon ; p. xd. Next comes 
a SuppUmentofisty who must have lived sometime in the 
eighth century ; p. cii. Then comes the Z^stitertmomuf, as 
in Ewald ; bat he is assigned by Lengerke to the time of 
Josiah, about 624, B. C. The book of Joshua has only a 
ground-work and a Supplementarist. 

Each of these writers is so confident in his critical power 
of discrimination, that he proceeds boldly to point ont all the 
respective portions of the Pentateuch assignable to each an* 
thor or supplementarist ; not doubting in the least, that the 
internal indicia exhibited by the style and matter are plain 
and decisive in regard to their respective theories. But here 
arises a difficulty. Let us admit (as we must), that both of 
these critics are fine Hebrew scholars, and very well read in 
all matters pertaining to the history or philology of the He- 
brews ; still the question comes up : How can these writers, 
each being sure that he sees everything so deariy, difl^r so 
widely from each other ? Ewald finds internal evidence of a 
Ground- work, four Narrators, a Deuteronomist, and of many 
miscdilaneous compositions of others that have been intro- 
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dooed by them into the Pentateuch. League supposes a 
Groundwork, a Supplementarist, and a Deuteronomist. The 
respective periods of each, (some htws, etc excepted), are 
different. And yet each judges from internal evidence and 
$uJtject%ve feeling. Each is sure that he can appreciate all 
the niceties and slight diversities of style and diction, and 
therefore cannot be mistaken. Each knows, (in his own 
view with certainty), how nuiny authors of the Pentateuch 
there are ; while still (me reckons wix and the other three* 
And all this — ex axtkedra^ Uke a simple avxog i(pt^y or dixit 
Magister, 

I will not ask now, ^ Who shall decide, when Doctors dis- 
agree ? ' But I may, with all becoming deference, be per* 
mitted to say, that two representations so widely different 
cannot be both true. This needs no proof. I do most sin* 
merely believe, that neither of them is true. In some things, 
however, they both agree ; e. g. that writing was known and 
practised in the time of Moses ; and that some of the laws 
and the ground-work of the system must have come from 
him ; (although these critics differ as to the extent of thia 
ground-work). They also agree that the Pentateuch is made 
up by a nameless multiplicity of compositions ; ^ here a little 
and there a little ;" "• line upon line," after long intervals of 
time ; and that it was not completed until the latter part of 
the Jewish monarchy. This Gollectaneumy (I had almost 
said Ollapodrida), is everywhere dismembered, dissected, 
separated, and descriptively distinguished, in a measure by 
the niceties of style and diction. But here is another great 
principle which is summoned to the aid of the critical ana- 
lyzers, which is common to both, and heartily sanctioned by 
both, viz., ihaX prophecy or prediction; in the strict sense of 
these word^ is an impossHnlity^ and therefore is out of the 
question. All the references, then, in the so-called prophetic 
parts of the Pentateuch, whether to nations, or events, <»* 
characterisUcs of either, must have been written poU even^ 
tumy L e. €tfter the nations arose, and after the events took 
place, etc This is at least very simple ; it is also very effec- 
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ttial for the purposes of neologfcal criticism. It makes the 
assignment of dates to the ancient scriptmnl writings com- 
paratively quite easy and obvions. 

It is out of question for me here separately to canvass 
the particular allegations of these critics. I can only make 
a few remarks of a general nature, and must then pass on. 

That the five books of the Pentateuch were not written 
in one continuous succession, like an epic poem, or a contin- 
tious piece of history, or an argumentative discussion, is saf« 
ficienUy obvious to any one who reads with discriminadon. 
To me the Pentateuch from the commencement of Moses* 
active public life onwards through the whole, wears the air 
of a (historic) jaumalf as well as a record of legislation 
which was engaged in as often as circumstances called fur it 
Everything is more or less minutely recorded, according to 
its relative importance at the time when it was written down. 
It looks exactly like the journal of a man, who was often in- 
terrupted in writing by the pressure of his other engage- 
ments. If Moses was actually the responsible leader of tvro 
and a half millions of people for forty years, through the 
Arabian desert, he most assuredly must have been a very 
busy man, and have had but little time for writing. His 
laws were made, from time to time, as circumstances requi- 
red, and as the people could bear them. Some of them were 
modified or changed during the journey. All this appears in 
his journal. It bears the marks of being a series of brief 
compositions, written in a manner independently of each 
other ; for they were doubtless written at very different 
times, and places, and some of them quite remotely from each 
other. Deuteronomy, which is set so low by some of the 
critics, and attributed to a foreign hand by most of the Ne- 
dogists, appears to my mind, as it did to that of Eichhom 
and Herder, as die earnest outpourings and admonitions of a 
heart, which felt the deepest interest in the welfare of the 
Jewish nation, and which realized that it must soon bid fare- 
well to them. The repetition of laws is to mold them more 
into a popular shape, so as to be more easily comprehended 

5* 
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and remembereoL laetead of bearing upon its facey as is al- 
leged by some, evidences of another authorship than that of 
Moses, I must regard this book as being so deeply fraught 
with holy and patriotic feeling^ as to convince any unprejo* 
diced reader, who is competent to judge of its style, that it 
cannot, with any tolerable degree of probability, be attribu- 
ted to any pretender to legislation, or to any mere imitator of 
the great legislator. Such a glow as runs through all this 
book, it is in vain to seek for in any artificial or supposititious 
composition. 

As to the book of Genesis, it of course must have been 
matter of immediate revelation to Moses, or else* of tradition 
either oral or written. Now as Luke tells us, that when he 
was preparing to write his Grospel, he investigated all the 
things which it contains even up to their original sources, so 
it may have been, and probably was, with Moses. It was 
for him to judge, as the traditions were examined by him, what 
among them was true, and what was false. If we suppose him 
to have been under divine influence, (as I do suppose), then 
the difficulty as to his judging would surely not be very great. 
The accounts of former times, then, he has brought together. 
I have no hesitation in believing that he has combined differ- 
ent ones ; and occasionally, where the subject was one of deep 
interest, he extracted from two or more sources at the same 
time ; e. g. in his history of the flood ; of the creation of 
man and woman; and so of other particulars. For nearly 
fifty years, all Germany has resounded with reports concern- 
ing this matter, which have been greatly diversified. The 
most general theory is, that two different writers are the main 
sources of the book, viz., the JElokist, i. e. the one who uses 
JSlohim to designate the Godhead, in his narrations, and the 
Jehovist (proh pudor I to form such a sacrilegious appellation), 
i. e. the one who employs Jehovah for the same purpose. 
Germany is full of books proclaiming the certainty and the 
importance of this discovery. After all, metes and bounds 
can be drawn with no certainty between these two sources^ 
and evidently there are compositions in Genesis which be- 
long to neither, and which are of a mixed character. It 
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matters not to as who wrote these pieees or ^i^en they were 
written. Thej have passed, as I believe, through Moses* 
bands, and are authenticated bj him. Nothing, moreover) 
can be more natoral than the composition of such a book as 
Genesis, in order to constitute a kind of introduction to the 
remaining four books of the Pentateuch. 

The account of the creation cannot, indeed, be considered 
in the light of a historical composition of the ordinary cast $ 
for no man was a witness of the events which it records. It 
must, therefore, be regarded in the light of a composition 
that depended on divine teaching or illumination entirely* 
At least I look on it in that light. To call it a creattofk-wmg^ 
with recent critics ; or to regard it as a mere poetic philoso* 
phem, or philosophical speculation on the origin of things 
in a poetic way ; I cannot The sublime and awful matter 
and mannar of the composition forbid me to attribute it to 
mere fanciful conceptions of the mind. 

In some such way would I explain the various phenomoia 
of the compositions, which make up the Pentateuch. That 
a book of such claims as it puts forth, viz., as being a wock 
of Moses the great lawgiver, should be composed at six dif* 
ferent periods, as Ewald supposes, or «t three or four, as 
Lengerke maintains, and yet admitted each time, by the 
whole Jewish nation, by prophets, priests, and kings, a» a 
genuine work of Moses^ requires much more credulity than 
the commonly received scheme of belief. Skepticism and 
credulity are, after all, more nearly allied than most persons 
are ready to suppose. That king of Prussia, who had Vol- 
taire at his elbow to aid and abet him in his attacks upon 
Christianity, and to foster his scorn of it, was the victim of 
superstitious deliraments such as are rarely found in the in- 
mates of a hamlet or a cottage. 

Still, the critics now before us are entirely free, as one 
who reads them must suppose, from any doubts as to their 
power to discriminate between all the various portions of the 
Pentateuch, and to separate them one from another. Each 
moves on, as though no impediment or obstacle could be 
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thrown in his way. Lengerke has perhaps even outstripped 
his compeer, in his march through the province of the destrue^ 
tives. He tells us that the promise to Abraham and Jacob, 
that kings should arise from their posterity, could have been 
written only after kings arose in Israel ; p. zci. Among 
other things he says, that there is no satisfactory evidence that 
David composed one single Psalm, in the book which bears 
bis name ; p. Ixiv. And (which I think to be a rare discov- 
ery indeed) he has found out, that the 45th Psalm is an ep{' 
^alafniim on ^ marriage of Ahab and Jezebel I p. Ixvii. 
The tyrant and apostate son of Omri and the Sidonian idol- 
atrous heathen devotee, Jezebel, hardly claimed for them- 
selves, as I wot, such an honor as this. 

Each of our critics, as I have said, appears confident tha* 
lie is in the right ; although one makes out six redactions for 
llie Pentateuch, and the other three. But if we inquire of 
some other critics, even of the Liberal School, about the mat- 
ter of style and tone in the Pentateuch, on which ail the dis- 
eerptive process depends, they give us a very difierent ac- 
count of the matter. Eichhom, no mean judge by the way 
in matters of taste or aesthetics, finds, as he avers (Einleit.), 
most palpably one and the same tone and tenor of diction, 
horn the time when Moses comes upon the stage until he quits 
it Deuteronomy he regards as the outpoiuings of a heart 
ready to burst with interest and solicitude for the Hebrew 
nation — such outpourings as could come from none but 
Moses. Herder is of the same opinion ; and his taste and 
discrimination in oriental matters have not often been sur- 
passed. Bosenmueller has avowed the same convictions, af- 
ter writing a commentary on the whole Pentateuch. Others 
might be named, to say nothing of the English and other Eu- 
ropean critics. What are we to say, then, to assumptions 
such as those of Ewald and Lengerke ? Are we, as a matter 
of course, to give them our assent ? And by what process 
shall we prove their judgment to be so much superior to thai 
of Eichhom and Herder, in such a matter ? 

If it were worth our while;^ it would be easy to show thai 
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men, even the best seholacs, are liaUe to oustake in jndg* 
ments of this nature, which depend on the style and tone of 
writings. Two or three notable instances, that aro reoenl^ 
may serve to illustrate and to defend this position. 

Of Sir Walter Scott's talents and disorimination nothing 
needs to be said. Specially was he au fait in all mattecf 
pertaining to Scotch Ballads and Border Stories. Mr. J. UL 
Dixon, a literary antiquarian, has recently published somo 
remains of Mr. R. Surtees, a poet of no mean rank ; and 
among the rest a morsel of five pages, endtled the JRcdd of 
FecOJierstonehaugh^ a xsi&vQJeu d* esprit of the poet, in which 
he aimed to imitate the older ballad-makers. Sir Walter noi 
only belieyed in the antiquity of the Raid, but quoted a whole 
verse from it in his Marmion (Cant. L v. 13 seq.), and gave 
the poem at length in his Notes to this woi^ with a grave 
comment upon this work, pointing out its distinctive iuUiqutk^ 
rian traits. Surtees, of course, was convulsed with laughter, 
and thought it good pay for what Sir Walter had so often 
done to the public, by imposing on them in the way of pre- 
tending to quote old Bsdlads, and particularly that famous 
author Mr» Anonymous, 

A more recent affair of a like nature has just come before 
the public. Dr. Eeinhold of Germany, being revolted by 
such claims as Strauss, Ewald, Bauer, Lengerke, and other 
Libert make, to the power of discrimination in all oases be- 
tween what is ancient and modem, or earlier and later, in 
writing, in order to put these pretensions and boasts to the 
test, composed and published the story of the Amber Witchf 
as a ^' tale of olden time." It was of course furnished with 
the due apparatus, in the introduction, for carrying on the 
hoax with success. No sooner had the book been published, 
than the prevailing opinion appeared to pronounce it to be a 
genuine production of antiquity, and not a few criticised, and 
explained, and praised, all in the due and usual order. In 
particular, the Tubingen Reviewers — the compeers and 
friends of Strauss, pronounced their infallible sentence, 
grounded on their unerring skiU in discriminating the char- 
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iMtor of any oompositlon, in favour of the book as a genuine 
ancient cbrofiicle. When the matter had gotie so far that there 
was no retreat, Dr. Beinhold comes oat with an avowal, that 
the whole thing was b mere fiction, got up and carried through 
fecMy by himself. Angry and lacerated critics pretended not 
t6 believe him. The evidences of its antiquity, they averred, 
were sooner to be believed than his declarations. Recent 
ireport states, that Reinhold has actually been obliged to re- 
sort to the testimony of his neighbours and townsmen, who 
wet^ cognizant of his undertaking in the time of it, in order 
to confront the assurance of the infallible critics of the New 
^Sdieoi. 80 much for this^ What shall we say, then, in re- 
spect to the power of making out all the different authorships 
tdf a book more than 3000 years old, and written in an ori- 
«Mal tongue ? 

I have a graver matter still to relate. About 1824, afae- 
4ify»Ue of an inscription on a stone was sent from Malta to the 
Frradi Academy, wit& a UUngual writing p\irporting to 
be Gredk and Fhenictan, accompanied by some emblematic 
^ctures mt ootiines of them, at the commencement and the 
dose. The learned Raoul Bochette was then Keeper of the 
Cabinet of Antiquities, and professor of Archaeology at Pa- 
tis. He sent copies to difierent Literati in Europe, and ask- 
ed assistance to decipher the inscriptions. These were dated 
in the 85A Olympiad, i. e. some 436 years B. C. Raoul 
Bochette believed in theur antiquity. Creutzer doubted; 
Boeckh at Berlin also doubted. But Oesenius of Halle and 
fiamaker of Leyden, two of the best orientalists and anti- 
quarians in all Europe, not only sided with the French pro- 
fessor, but published comments on the inscriptions, which were 
submitted to the European public. In respect to the Greik 
part of the inscription, it was written ^<^<stQoq)i]d6p, in order 
to imitate the most ancient Greek ; still, there was no diffi- 
culty for an antiquarian in reading it. But the so-called 
Phemeian part, was a matter of serious difficulty. Each an- 
liquarian made out his own scheme of interpretation. Fi- 
naSly, however, Baoul Bochette induced the celebrated Eopp» 
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take the deciphering of thege inaoriptions. This he did wilk 
the most complete and triumphant successy and exposed tlie 
folly of the claims made for them to all Europe, even to their 
entire satisfaction. His letter is in Vol VL of the Siudim 
und Kritihen ; and it has lulled the Maltese iaseriptioiM of 
the d6th Olympiad into a sleeps from which they wiU aerev 
more wake. Not even the powerful ^ee of a Gesenius or 
of a Hamaker could summon them back from the regions of 
Morpheus, or (whither perhaps they may haye enigratad) 
from the banks of the Lethe in a darker domain. 

So much for infalUbility in these otil^^tM matters. Hour 
can Ewald and Lengerke expect from us implicit faith in 
their claims, while facts like these are before us ? 

To sum up my critical creed respecting the Pentateuch in 
a few words ; I believe that the last foinr books of the Penta- 
teuch contain a record or journal kept by l^bees, during the 
period of forty years spent in the Arabian waste ; thai this 
journal is a mixed composition of laws and ordinanoeB and 
history, written at periods and under drcumslanoes so diverse^ 
that parts of it not unfrequently wear ^e air of a diflfereat 
authorship ; and finally, that the book of Genesis is oomposed^ 
m a good measure, of different traditions respecting precedtng 
times, either oral or written, all of whidi passed under the 
revising eye and hand of Moees. The account of the cre^* 
tion may have been derived from some of the patriarchs, such 
as Enoch, Noah^i^ Abraham, whose minds were enlightened 
in regard to this matter ; or it may have come from Moses 
b?ifnflftlf, enlightened in the same manner* Enough that aill 
is now authentic Why should I be called upoB> then, to be- 
lieve in the discretive and discriminating powers of an EwaM 
or -a Lengerke, when these powers are exercised, as they have 
plainly been, in separating what God and Moses and the 
Saviour of the world have jomed tog^er ? 

Such was the eommencement of the Hebrew Canon. The 
foundation of the ancient Dispensation was laid by it. How 
Uie Pentateuch was diffused and preserved amcxig the Jews 
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remains to be shown. When and in what manner the other 
parts of the Hebrew Scriptares took their rise, still remains 
for consideration. In order to place this whole subject in an 
adequate and appropriate light, it will be necessary to take a 
survey of the state and means of literature, and particularly 
of religious writing and instruction, from the time of Moses 
down to the period when the Canon was dosed. When all 
this is before us, it will be easy to appreciate what is said, re- 
specting the composition and preservation of the sacred books ; 
and wiUM)ut some adequate and proper knowledge of these 
matters, no just and sdid judgment can be formed in relation 
to the critical history of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

§ 4 State of lAteraJture and meons of Instruction among 

the Hebrews. 

In order to present anything satisfactory in relation to 
these topics, it will be necessary to take a distinct view of 
several matters, which stand intimately connected with them. 

L It hardly needs to be said, that the art of printing was 
unknown at this period, not cmly among the Jews, but in all 
hither Asia and Europe. The Chinese, indeed, boast of 
knowing something of it for a considerable period before the 
Christian era. But this, as well as many other Chinese 
b<»8te, renuuns to be fortker examined. 

The diffusion of books, even sacred ones, among any peo- 
ple who can employ nothing but mantMcripts aU written out 
by hand, must everywhere and at all times be very limited. 
The expense of material on which writing could be perform- 
ed, was somewhat considerable ; yet this would not compare 
at all with the expense of hiring a copyist. It does not ap- 
pear certain, what the wbiting-material was, in the earlier 
times of the Hebrew commonwealth. The large toMet 
(l^ia) on which Isaiah (ch. viii.) is required to write, not 
improbably was a tablet of light wood smeared with wax. 
But in the time of Jeremiah, we find that the roll on which 
Baruch had written his communications, was cat in pieces 
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with a kmhf and burned in the Are bj Jehoiakim ; Jer. 89: 
2$. Poaiiblj this was a Hnen roll, or it might more proba- 
bly be leather or parchment? At a very earlj period th^ 
Egyptians began to write on linen and cotton-cloth, smeared 
oyer, after the writing, with some diaphanous substance so as 
to preserve it. Thej also wrote on what we may name /mi- 
pery i. e. stuff manufactured from the bark of the papjms. 
The skins of animals, tanned and made smooth, and adapted- 
to the purpose of receiving impressions from Ink of different 
kinds, were earlj employed among nations where writing was 
practised. One cannot well suppose the Jews to be ignorant 
of any of these materials, who had lived so long in Egypt $ 
and when once known, the use of them can hardly be sup> 
posed to be discontinued at any subsequent period. The 
best kind of parchment was, to be sure, only a late invention, 
i. e. in the time of Attalus the king of Pergamtis. But tol« 
6mbly good writing material may be made from prepared 
cloth, or soil and smooth skins of animals that hate a thin and 
delicate cuticle. The roli which Esekiel saw (8: 9, 10), and 
the flying roll of Zechariah, disdose to us that either linen 
cloth or skins prepared, nnist have constituted the tiien usual 
material of writing. Psalm 40: 7 speoks of a i|Q nkSiQ, a 
fXfU of tk» hooky in whidi s(MBething was written that had re- 
spect to the Messiah ; see Heb. 10: 5 seq. The title of this 
Psalm ascribes it to David. In his time, then, books were 
written in such a manner, i. e. on such material, that they 
were roiled up. Cloth or prepared leather they must have 
been, unless indeed the product <^ the Egyptian papyrus 
may be supposed to have been transported to Palestine, lb 
make this rcU of a hook only a de(3i^ in the divine mind, 
because everything stands as it were recorded in that mind, 
(so Mr. Norton has explained it), is an application of the by* 
gone doctrine of aceommodaUon^ about as extravagant as 
anything among the Gennan critics with whom he finds 
fault 

A moment's consideration of the nature of the climate in 
Palestine, will serve to show how perishable the material o€ 

6 
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hookB most hare bees, unless goatded with extraordinarj 
care. The severe heal doring one port of the year, and die 
extreme moisture during another part, must hare both been 
unfavorable to the cloth and skin material on which booi» 
were written. It is easy to see, how the original autograph 
copies would soon disappear, in such circumstances, and spe- 
dallj such volumes as were exposed to constant use and to 
the open atmosphere. The original PentaAeudi might reach, 
perhiq[)s, the time of Samuel, or of David ; bat we can scarce- 
ly suppose it to have been extant in the time of Earae 

n. We can make no thorough comparison of the present 
state of the Christiaa worid with that of the ancient He- 
brews, in respect to education and knowledge, without at 
once perceiving tiie almost unappreciable diflRsrence that ex- 
ists between them. Brought up as we are, in a land where 
from our very infancy the knowledge of letters is impressed 
up<m us, md wh^re it is a rare thing to iBnd an indrridaal 
who cannot read, and write, and rare even to find anyone 
who is not habitually a reader of some kind of book or pe- 
riodical^or at least of some weekly or daily journal, it is very 
difficult for us fully to realise the condition of a pe<^1e, 
among whom books never circulated, or could circulate, to 
any great extent, and of whom only a few priests, and proph- 
ets,, or some of the noblemen or of the rich,, could even read 
a book. Yet such was the state of the ancient Hebrews.. 

If there be any one thing which strikes us with astonish- 
ment in regard to the Mosaic legislation, it is, that no provi* 
sion is made by the ^eat JewiiS^h* law-giver for the thorough 
education and enlightening of the Heln-ew nation at large. 
When viewed in contrast with the present legislation of most 
Christian countries in respect to the subject of education, the 
Mosaic dispensation would indeed seem to be one of types 
and shadows, in comparison with that of the gospel. It was 
only ones in seven years^ yis^ when the whole population of 
the country were required to assemble in Jerusalem at the 
feast of tabernacles, that the Law was to be read in the hear- 
ing of them all; Sent. 31: 10, IL The usual period of 
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tUsfesst was seven days; and dOigent must readers and 
hBuen h&ve been^ if all the Law was read during diat pe- 
riod. Thb is all tfae direct provision made bj Moses, for the 
iastmetion of the people. Three times in a year, it is tme, 
f^ the males w&pe to ta^peuc before God in Jerusalem, viz. 
at the feast of unleavened bread or the passover, at the feast 
of weeks, and at the feast of tab^nades ; Deut 16: 16. Ex. 
23: 14,. 17. Bin 23.^ Doubtless there were some selections 
&sm tibe Pentateuch read on these occasions ; bat this is not 
expressly ordered by Moses ; nor eould the reading have 
been very extensive, because ci other duties to be performed. 

Besides these means of instruction, jud^ and offieen of 
the tribe of Levi, were to be appointed in all the Hebrew 
cities ; whose business it was to judge in cases of dispute be- 
tween man and man, to solve cases of conscience, and in- 
struct tiiose who consuked th«n as to the mode of perform* 
lag ritual and eeremcMnal observances ; Deut 16: Id, comp. 
1 Chren. 23: 8, 4* Of this more will be said in the seqod) 
when we come to inqcdre what part the prksU took in the in- 
Btructicm of the pec^le. 

The very statute of Moses, whieh orders all the popular 
tioa of the land to assemble once in seven years in order to 
h^ar the Law read, does in itself imply^ that this was the 
only means provided genendly for such a purpose. J£ each 
family possessed a copy of the Law, and oouki read it, of 

^ I cannot refrain from noticing here an important circumstance, ad- 
ded in the way of encouragement or assurance, in order to show the He- 
brews the practicability of complying with the injunction to assemble 
thriee "each year at Jerusalem. What I referto follows immediatdy the 
iajanctjion in Ex. 34: 23, to '* appear tbrioe in the year before the Leid,'* 
and it runs thus : " For I will cast out the nations before thee, and en- 
large thy borders, neither shall any man desire thy land, when tliou shaJt 
go up to appear before the Lord thrice in tlie year." Mr. Norton and 
others, who speak with undissembled horror of the command to extir- 
pate idolaters liom the land of Palestine, probably may not have turned 
their Noughts to this neeessary precaution for the safety of titie Jewish 
people, when celebrating their national feasts during so many days of 
the year. The withdrawing of the great mass of the male population 
from their homes, must of course have left the country defenceless. 



what possible conseqneooe would bo all Uie trooUe and ex* 
pense and rifik of a^ssemblmg at Jenisalem in order to bear 
it merely ? The defencdeBs state of the ooontrj, and the 
beavj expenses of travelling with one's whole famttj on 
these occasions, even from the remotest borders of the ooua* 
try, shows that other more facile and mcHre eeonomkial means 
of enlightening the people and of giving them full views of 
their religious and civil obligations, were no part of the Mo^ 
saic institution. Had they been employed, the general as- 
sembling of the whole mass, so onerous and expulsive, must 
)iave been superseded. 

We know indeed that in the times of Samuel, and of 
Elijah and Elisha, that there were 8<»nething like schools of 
the prophets^ in which young men were triuned up for i»o«> 
phetic service* But the number of them could not have 
been very great* Omitting these, we hear or know nothing 
of schools for the education ci the mass of the people. They 
3eem never to have existed. Hence the mass could neither 
read nor write. Hence too the revolting fickleness, and mu- 
tability of the Jews, in regard to the worship of the true 
God. A well informed population must have viewed with 
disgust the abominations of tbe heathen worship. But igno- 
rance is always prone to superstition, and is ready to believe 
anything and everythi4g which superstition will inculcate* 
The morals of the heathen were of course low ; those c£ the 
Mosaic system were sound and stem, and as to some features 
perhaps even rigid. Heathen rites, we may suppose, were 
naturally revolting to most Jews, so far as bloody human sac- 
rifices were demanded. Yet even Moloch was, at times, wor- 
shipped by many of the Hebrews with zeal. But what attract- 
ed the ignorant and unthinking was, the loose rein that was 
held over the passions. Impurity was even a part of the heath- 
en religious rites. In the journey of the Hebrews toward 
Palestine, while under the guidance of Moses himself, the peo- 
ple joined themselves to Baal-peor^ the god of the Moabites ; 
and all this, because they were allured to ^' commit whore- 
dom with the daughters of Moab ;" Num. 25: 1 seq. So 



down tfarongh the whole time of the Jadge% and, with few 
exceptions, down to the BabyloniBh exile itself, the Jewi 
were continuidlj prone to torn aside from their more rigid 
and pare and ^evated worship, to the rites and ordinaneeB 
of the heathen. Nothing bat the gross ignorance in whidi 
thej lived, can adequately aoeonnt for snch a phenomenon. 

It is indeed true, that Moses commands Jewish parents to 
^ teach his statutes diligently to their children, and to taflc 
of thera when they sit in the house, and when they walk by 
the way, and when they lie down, and when they rise up {* 
Deut 6: 6, 7. But the instruetion is all oroL No refer- 
ence is made to letters or books. What the paventsoonld 
retain in memory from hearing the Law read oooe in serm 
years, they were to inculcate upon their ehildren. But how 
much the mass of the pe<^le ignorant (^ letters wonkl r^ 
tain and teach, was but too manifest in the subse^ent igMH 
ranee and proneness to idolatry in all ages of the Jewish 
Comitaonwealth, down to the time of the return from the 
Babylonish exile. 

Such is the remarkable difference between the efifects of 
the Gospel-dii^nsation, and that c^ the ancient Law. The 
notaries of Bomish superstition would fain bring the mass of 
Christians back to the condition of the ancient Hebrews. 
With them it is at least a practical maxim, that iffn&rcmee is 
ike mother of devotion ; but above all, that ignorance of the 
Scriptures is the mother of devotion. Hence the Bible it- 
self is not to be put into the hands of the common people. 
JReUfioHf therefore, with them must practically mean, a rear 
diness to submit to all which the Pope and the priesthood 
prescribe. But here even the times of Moses were far in ad- 
vance. All the people were required to hear the taAofe Law 
once in seven years ; and parents were also stricdy enjoined 
to urge upon their children all the precepts which they could 
retain in memory. Moses, of course, did not leave the whole 
population to be mani^ed only by the priests. 

I have only to subjoin under this head, that we must not 
judge of the poHcy or skill -of Moses, in le^slating for the 

6* 
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SebrewB, by a oompatisott of the ancieiit Jews with our owa 
papulation at the present daj. The Hebrews as a natiea 
were illiterate ; and they long centinned to be so. A eoqn^ 
Bmad to set up sdiools among them, in the then slate of 
things, and to furnish all their children with books, would a| 
least have been deemed by them to be a piactioal impossibill* 
ty. We, who purchase elementary books enough at the 
price of frcwi two-pence up to fifty, can scaroely feel what a 
burden the general provision of books for all the childreOf 
and for grown-up readers, would have been in the Mosaic age» 
It is (me of the things that the great legislator felt himself 
obliged to leave untouched, on account of the drcumstanees 
of the Hebrews, and of the times in which be lived. Boofc- 
making or reading, and the possession of books, could al 
that time belong only to a few. 

ni. Let us now look at this subject in another point of 
light I refer to the subject of reUgums insirucHtm. 

We who have enjoyed the privileges of the Christian Sab- 
bath and of the sanctuary, are but ill*prepared for the due es- 
timation of the ancient laws of Moses, in .respect to these mat- 
ters. The Jewish people were forbidden, on the penalty of 
excision, to kindle a fire in their dwellings on the Sabbath ; 
£x. d5: 8. They were even prohibited from leaving thdar 
habitations on that day (Ex. 16: 29) ; although the spirit of 
tills precept would not seem to extend to leaving their dwdl- 
ings for the purpose of religious worship. But all idea of rdi- 
gious social instruction on tiie Sabbath is entirdiy lacking hei^ 
and is to be excluded. We shall soon see that there was no 
provision for social worship among the Hel»rews on the Sab- 
bath, and no order of men whose business it was regularly to 
anperintend their habitual religious instruction. Parents are 
the only persons required by Moses to perform this office ; and 
how well it would be performed by those who could neither 
read nor write, and had no bo<^, it is not difficult to perceive. 

Nothing is plainer, than that the very arrangement of the 
tabemade, its ritual, its priesthood, (and so in respect to the 
temple), presupposes and takes for i^raoted tiiat there is only 
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(melawfijifyoonstitatedplaceof pablicritoalwofBliip. Three 
times in each year are all the males among the Hel^ws te 
repair to the tabemade or temple, and spend, oa two of these 
occasions, a week each tune (at the Fassoyer and also at the 
Feast of tabernacles), and at least one day as sacred time at 
&e feast of weeks or Pentecost. The reason why no moie 
time was demanded on this last occasion, which occurred joat 
seven weeks after the feast of the passoyer, is obvious. It 
was the beginning of harvest timep and the absence for even 
a few days of the great mass of the population from their 
bpmes, would occasion the loss of their main sustenance. 

The sacrifices appropriate to these occasions could be offer- 
ed /^ only in the place which the Lord Jehovah had chosen*" 
S|)eGially was this true of the pasiover-lamb. It must be 
killed and dressed in the outer court of the tabemade or 
temple, while its blood was carried within, and sprinkled ofH 
on the altar. Of course there could have been no other law- 
ful places of worship, i. e« of ritual worship, which would 
have rivalled the tabemade or temple. 

But still, may there not have been houses built in at least 
the larger towns for public, sodal, devoHoncd worship ? May 
not the Hebrews from Joshua down to the Babylonish exile, 
have had their si/ruzgoffties, i. e. places of social religious meet- 
ing, in order to read and expound the Scriptures, to sing 
hymns, to communicate instruction, and to give utterance to 
exhortations ? Nothing is easier, I answer, than for - us, 
brought up as we have been, to suppose this. Indeed it is 
even difficult for us to suppose the contrary. 

We can scarcely credit it, that Moses should have over- 
looked or failed to make an arrangement so obviously impor- 
tant and useful. But still, when we make the most strict 
and thorough scrutiny of the Hebrew Scriptures, both in the 
history which they contain and in the prophecies, we cannot 
find a trace of any each thing as public social worship, either 
on the Sabbath or on any other day of the week, from the 
time of Moses down to that of Ezra. There is not a word 
in all the Pentateuch of command to the Hehrews to keep the 
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Sahbctthy hy aUendance on puhUc worship. There is no inti- 
mation of even voluntary associations of individuals in any 
part of Palestine, to hold any stated public and social wor- 
ship, or to procure religious instruction for such occasions. 

In the book of Judges, (the brief history of a period of 
about 300 years), there is little else but a record of Jewish 
propensities to idolatry, and of- the chastisement which en- 
sued, upon the indulgence of these propensities. There is, 
however, one notable woman, Deborah, who is called a 
prophetess^ whose history is given ; but apparently more oa 
account of her political than her religious achievements; 
Judg. iv. seq. She, as it would seem, was the civil head of 
the Hebrew nation, daring a period of some length. Her 
triumphal song on account of the victory achieved over STs- 
era and his army, is on record, Judg. v. ; but we hear noth- 
ing of any religious instruction that she gave. After this 
period, when the Midianites invaded Palestine, overran it, 
and greatly oppressed the Hebrews for seven years, we are 
told of Si prophet, whose name is not given (Judg. 7: 8—10), 
who was sent to administer reproof to his countrymen. This 
is all respecting religious instruction, which the history of 
800 years presents. Can we suppose synagogues to have 
been extant, and regular worship to have been carried on 
during all this time ? Nothing is more unlikely, or more 
foreign to the demeanor of the Jewish nation, at that period. 
Scarcely did they rise up and free themselves from one 
neighboring heathen nation, who had been commissioned to 
chastise them for their idolatry, before they relapsed again 
into the commission of the same crime, and again were oblig- 
ed to undergo the like punishment. Nothing can, to all ap- 
pearance, be more true than the last verse of the book of 
Judges, in reference to those times : " In those days there 
was no king in Israel ; every man did that which was right 
in his own eyes.*' 

This verse, moreover, seems to show that the book of 
Judges must itself have been written after kings arose in Is- 
rael. Whether as the Talmudists suppose, it was written by 
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Sanmel, or whether more probably bj wmio other and laiif 
persQuage, we cannot now stop to inquire. But if the whole 
book, as it now is, was always the same from its origin, it 
might seem to have been written at quite a late period of the 
Jewish kings ; for chap. 18 : 30 mentions <^ the captivity of 
the land," i. e. seemingly oi the ten tribes, which was at the 
comm^icement of Hezekiah's reign. But I do not, with De 
Wette, regard this as decisive of the age of the whole book, 
any more than I look upon the late protraoted account of the 
dukes of Edom (Gen. xxxvi), or the account of the death 
of Moses (Deut. xxxiv), as decisive of the age of the Pen- 
tateuch in general. Some of the documents (for several are 
plainly combined in the book of Judges), beyond reaflonable 
4oubt are of the more ancient stamp, and might have been 
written soon after the events which they describe had takeB 
place. 

In respect to the book of Joshua, which also ia made up of 
several ancient documents, this could not well have been 
copipleted until the reign of David, inasmuch as we have re^ 
peated references to Jeru$alem in it (Josh. 10: 1. 15: 6d, 18: 
28), which was, before the time of David, called Mu$ 
(Judg. 19: 11), and was subdued by David and made hit 
capital ; 2 Sam. 5: 1 — 9. But the registers of the division 
of the country among the . twelve tribes of Israel, and som# 
other matters in the book, it is quite probable are of a date 
contemporaneous with that of the conquest by Joshua. 

Thus it se^ms to be plain, that for a period of about three 
centuries after the death of Moses (B. G. 1451), there could 
have been no other Scriptures extant among the Jews, than 
the Pentateuch, probably some parts of the book of Joshu% 
and some portion, it may be, of the book of Judges. Thea^ 
Scriptures, instead of being in the hands of the great mass (^ 
the people, or of being read every Sabbath, could have been 
possessed by very few even among the priests and rulers. 
Indeed it is difficult to find any recognition at all of pnestSf 
during the period covered by the book of Judges. Mention 
is made, Judg^ 20: ^8, of Pbinehas, the son of Eleaatar 
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and grandson of Aaron, at the time when the Benjamites 
were nearly destroyed by the other tribes. Bat after this we 
hear no more of priests or prophets, (with the exceptions 
above noted as to the latter), until the time of Eli and Sam-> 
nel. It does not follow, indeed, that there were no persons 
of these respective orders among the Hebrews. But that 
they performed no conspicuous part, that they were not nu- 
merous or active enough to have much influence on the na- 
tion at large> seems to be nearly certain from the manner and 
tenor of the history in the two books before us. 

In such a state of things, how was the Pentateuch preser- 
ved ? By whom was it watched over and guarded, and how 
much was it diffused among the Hebrews ? These questions 
very naturally arise ; but we cannot stop to answer them now, 
without interrupting the history of religious instruction among 
the Hebrews. We shall revert to these inquiries as soon as 
the course of our discussion will permit. 

Let us pursue the inquiry respecting social synagogue wor- 
ship from the era of Samuel down to the Babylonish exile. 

Not one word in regard to this subject can I find, in the 
histories comprised in die books of Samuel, Kings, and Chro- 
nicles, or in the Psalms, Proverbs, or works of the prophets 
who lived during this period. When Jeremiah pours forth 
his pathetic Lamentations over the fallen city and country of 
the Hebrews, he describes the ruins of the temple, the metro- 
polis, the strong holds, and the villages ; he weeps over the 
multitudes of the slain, the famishing, and the exiled ; but 
not a word respecting the destruction of any synagogues of 
the land, or places of public social worship. The commina- 
tions of the prophets in regard to judgments about to be in- 
flicted, all have respect to the objects flrst mentioned and not 
to synagogues. It is affirmed of no invading enemy, whether 
Babylonian or other foe, that he assaulted or destroyed any 
such buildings or places of worship. 

- The great public fasts, on extraordinary occasions of dis- 
tress and danger, are always proclaimed and spoken of as cel- 
ebrated in Jeruscienu Thus Joel, in a time of famine threat- 
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ened by the incarsion of locusts, proclaims a fast in Ztonj and 
the summoning of the solemn assembly there ; Joel 2: 15 seq. 
When several enemies had combined, and were on their 
mardi to invade Judea, the pious Jehoshaphat proclaimed 
and celebrated a fast of the whole nation at Jertisalefn ; 2 
Chron. 20: 8 seq. When Jehoiakim, stricken with terror at 
the approach of Nebuchadnezzar's army, proclaimed a fast to 
all the realm, this fast was to be held at Jerusalem ; Jer. 36: 
9. Now as the Law of Moses had made no prescriptions in 
regard to any temple-ritual for such fasts on extraordinary 
occasions, what necessity could there be of assembling at Je- 
rusalem for services merely devotional, in case there were 
iynagogties dispersed through ail the land ? The nature of 
the arrangement, on the very face of it, imports that there 
were no such places of public and social worship, where the 
people were accustcHned to perform their devotions. And 
this is plainly confirmed by the fact, that when Jehoshaphat 
sent princes and Levites through all Judea, in order to give 
the people religious instruction, they carried a copy of th€ 
Law with them, which they obtained at Jerusalem, in order 
to aid and confirm their instructions; 2 Chron. 17: 7 seq. 
This was surely a needless precaution in case there were syn« 
agogues in all parts of the land, and of course copies of the 
Law in them. 

I am aware that it has been alleged by some advocates of 
the early existence of synagogues, that there is a plain refer- 
ence to them in Fs. 74: 8, which contains a lamentation over 
the wasting of Judea — ^probably its desolation by the Baby- 
lonish army. Of the enemy the Psalmist says : " They have 
burned up all the synagogites of God in the land." So runs 
our English version. The original Hebrew runs thus: 
in«2i ift^-^^n^io'te. The word n^ia, here rendered tahemc^ 
cUsy means, first of all b, fixed appointed time or season / then, 
very naturally, the assembling or convention of men at such 
appointed seasons ; then, thirdly,' (like our word church which 
means ossemMy, and then the place of assemUiny), it stands 
for ten^le or place of ossembHng. So Lam. 2: 6, " [The 
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Lord] hath destroyed in^, his temple." But in Ps. 74: 8, 
tibe plaral numb^ of this word is employed, bK*'^'i9^7s . On 
tills aecoont Gresemus says, in his lexicon : '< It is difficult to 
say what this means ;" and on the whole he thinks It may 
refer to the high places at Eama, Bethel, Giigal, etc. Bosen- 
mueller cuts the knot, which he cannot untie. He says, that 
the Psalm was doubtless composed in the time of the Macca> 
bees, and refers to the destruction of synagogues by Antio- 
ohus. More recent criticism seems to have laid aside the 
idea of Maccabaean psalms, and we are thrown again upon 
the difficulty which the case appears to present. But it seems 
to me much less formidable than it did to Vltringa, or to the 
critics just named. Let us compare the synonymous word 
*ffSSn , dwelling places temple^ (synonymous with n9i« when 
this means temple)^ and see what the usi^ of the Hebrew id. 
In Ps. 46: 5. 182: 5, the word Oa^p) is in the plurcH num- 
ber, with the sense of the singular ; in Ps. 74: 7. Ex. 25: 9. 
Ezek. 37: 27, the same word with the same meaning is em- 
{doyed in the singular number. What difficulty then in in- 
terpreting ^M~*^'i^is after the analogy of '^'o , in eases where 
botii words have the same sense ? The simple truth of the 
matter seems to be, that the use of the singular or plural, as 
to a considerable circle of words, was a matter left to the 
choice of the writer. Thus he might say bx , or J^iis , or 
d*^nfi>K ; w« or *^5nK ; and so in the New Testament cABBa" 
9nv and ad^^ata, ovgavog and ovgavoi, avatoXii and avwi^^ 
ilai, and the like in many other cases. Substemtially there 
is no difference of meaning between the singular and plural 
forms, where such a usag^e prevails. The plural may indeed^ 
almost at any time, be used instead of the singular, whenever 
a writer conceives of an object as composite, i. e. as consists 
ing of various parts, and he has reference to this circumstaaci^ 
in the language which he employs ; or, when he means to de* 
signate intensity. When simple unity is designated, the sin- 
gular number only is of course employed. Finally, inasmuch 
as the temple, with all its courts, was a large mass of build- 
ings, the plural of "isfia m%ht very appropriately be employ- 



e4 to desigoate it, as thus eoneeived of. Bow mach more 
^aej and simple this philological explaaatioo is, thaa those of 
the critics just iiamed> everj one maj easilj perceive. If it 
be said that ^| stands in the way of this and requires the real 
plural, my reply would be, that the plural form of the noun 
may well admit ^2 y while the sense of the whole is not sul>* 
stantially affected by it. 

If there be any passage beside t}iis in the Old Testament 
which has e^en a seeming reference to gynagfigues properly 
so called, it has esG^[yed my police. I am aware, indeed, thiNt 
some have «ipposed that certain other passages might refer (9 
ihma ; but the probability that they do so refer, is so smaU, 
tbat I do not deem it proper to occupy mj own or the read- 
er's time with the consideration of them. 

In whatever way then the Law of Mosei^ ^r 9nj other 
^nciepli books of the Jewish canon were pres^red^ before the 
Babylonish exH^, it could not have been by the aid <^ ifno- 
^gmu. When these arose ; and what was done in them 
with reference to the Jewish Scriptures $ are questions tbat 
must be touched upon in the seqneL 

One other circumstance of a seemingly eztraj(»dinary nature 
in. regard to the Xaw of Moses, deserves some spedal attentiott. 
In th^ eighteenth year of the reign of Josiah (about 624 B. C) 
^le bi§^ priest Hilkiah, on occasion of making a thoiough 
repair and expuigation of tlie temple^ ^^ found tlie book of the 
Law <^ the Lord by Moses f" 2 Chron. 34: 14 seq. 2 Kii^ 
22: 8 seq. This he announced immediately to the king^s 
scribe, who took the book and read it before the king. The 
surprise and agitation which this occurrenjce occasioned in aU 
quarters, are represented as being very great. Josiah imme» 
diately convoked the whole reahn, and in person read the 
book of the Law to them, and exacted frooi ibeffx a {Nromise 
to obey it. What is to be deduced fcom a cii^umstance so 
peculiar and extrac^rdinary as this? 

We know what Mr. Norton has deduced from this nanra^ 
tipn. On p. 87 he says : '< Tht^ story of its being aoeidenr 
tally found in the Temple^ msff be thoMght to^ ha¥^ be^ 

7 
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what was considered a justifiable artifice, to account for the 
appearance of a book hitherto unknown." Not a few of the 
German critics have, in like manner; tr»eed the origin of the 
Pentateuch to the transaction in question. If the Pentateuch 
was before in existence, it was impossible, they all^ge^ that 
Josiah and the high priest Hiikiah should have been ignorant 
of it or destitute of it. 

Fh*st of all, then, as to the probability of such a forgery 
on this occasion. What kind of persons were concerned in 
it? Josiah was the most pious king that ever sat upon the 
throne of Judah, from the time of DavM down to the captivity. 
He entered upon his office at the age of only eight years, and 
before he had arrived at his eighteenth year, he had cut off 
and destroyed all the idols of the land, with their temples, 
groves and monuments of every kind, and in the way of dis- 
grace he had burned the bones of idolatrous priests upon the 
altars where they had ministered. Not only so in Judea, but 
he went beyond* his own specific boundaries, and destroyed afi 
the insignia- of' idolatry to be found in the land of Israd ; 2 
Chron. 24: 3 — 7. Having accomplished this work, he im- 
mediately set about repairing the ruins of the temple, which 
had been occasioned by the fifty-seven years of idolatry und^ 
his predecessors. Most zealously did he engage in this work ; 
in which he was seconded by the pious and distinguished 
high priest Hiikiah, who was probably the father of the pro- 
phet Jeremiah. In the prosecution of these repairs^ the copy 
of the Law in question was found. That there was no con- 
cert between the high priest and the pious Josiah, to introduce 
a new system of Law among the Jews, is quite clear. When 
the scribe or secretary of state, 8haphan, read the Law to that 
king, the latter rent his clothes in token of grief and distress ; 
unquestionably because of the heavy denunciations in that 
Law against idolatry and such sins as were common among 
his people. Immediately he sent to inquire of- a prophetess, 
what was to be done to propitiate the anger of the Lord, which 
had been kindled because of the breaches of his Law that had 
so long taken place. The imswer returned was, that < God 
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woidd vkit ^poIl Jerosalem all the evil that had heeo done 
there, but would be propitious to him, on account of his hu- 
mili^ and penitence.' Immediately Josiah assembled all Is- 
rael ; read to them in person all the words of the Law ; sol- 
emnly engaged to obey its precepts with all his heart; and 
obliged all the people to enter into the same covenant ; 2 
Ghron. 34: 20 — 32. He extended the reformation to Israel 
also ; and all his days he departed not from following the 
. Lord, the Grod^f his fathers; 2 Chion. 34: 33. This more- 
over was 4he king, who renewed the passover-rites which 
had fiillen into desuetude, and kept such a passover ^ as had 
not been kept from the days of Samuel the prophet, nor by 
any of the kings of Israel ;" 2 ChnHi. 35: 18. And as to 
Hilkiah, the record <^ his life and actions is brief, but full of 
significanoe. To him was committed all monies for repairing 
the house of the Lord, even without being required to ac- 
count for them. The work of repairing was carried on with 
ipreat zeal and complete success, under the same high-priest. 

Were these men, now, and others their associates who 
were evidently of the like character, persons who would un- 
dertake to commit a forgery in the name of Moses, and to 
palm it off as the genuine production of that great lawgiver 
upon the whole Jewish people ? Then, moreover, were the 
people so stupid and tame, as to receive such a book as Gomr 
ing from the hand of Moses, and to swear fealty to all its sta- 
tutes and ordinances accordingly? Did they not k:now 
whether such a book had been received or known hj their an- 
cestors, not to speak of themselves aforetime? In short, 
whatever may be the position in which such a forgery may 
be placed, or argued for, it is a manifest and utter improba- 
bility. It scarcely deserves a serious notice. Indeed, such 
a thing was all but impossible. 

But then all difficulties are not removed, by removing this 
obstacle from our path. How could the pious Josiah, and 
above all the high priest Hilkiah, have lived and acted so long 
(some ^hteen years), without possessing any copy of the 
Law of Moses ? 
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That all the ordinary routine of temple^rites was wefl 
known and famflicur to the priests who ministered at the 
altar, must be quite certiun. To suppose these to have 
been regularly performed by virtue of traditional knowledge, 
is doing no violence to probability. It is only what has hap^ 
pened in all ages and in many countries ; I mean not the 
perfohnance of the same identical rites, but of others of the 
Hke nature, as it respected the religion of the heathen. It is 
true, that nearly the time of two generations preceding the 
reign of Josiah had passed away, while idolatry in its gross^ 
est forms had pervaded the land under Manasseh and Amon^ 
whose reigns lasted fifty-seven years. Manasseh not only 
^ walked in the ways of Ahab,*' but he built altars and set up 
carved images for his idols in the very temple of the true 
God ; he offered up his own children to Moloch, and " did 
even more wickedly than the Amorites themselves had done." 
Besides this, ** he shed much innocent blood in Jerusalem from 
one end to the other." To him, Jewish tradition (with mu^ 
probability) attributes the massacre of Isaiah. He was suc- 
ceeded by Amon, Who trode in his steps, and withal was so 
t3rrannicai, that his own courtiers formed a conspiracy agunsC 
him, and put him to death when he had reigned only two 
years. 

In this history, now, as it seems plain to me, lies the so* 
lution of the problem, arising from the fact that a copy of the 
Law of Moses was found, after so long a time, by HiHrifih. 
Nearly sixty years of undisguised and most thorough-going 
idolatry, carried out even to the most bitter and bloody per- 
secution of the true worshippers of Ood, had obliterated near- 
ly every trace or monument of proper religious worship. The 
tiumber of copies of the Pentateuch had probably never been 
great, at any one time, among the Hebrews. Those more* 
over which had been in existence, were written upon perbh- 
able materials. Such devoted idolatry as that of Manasseh, 
It is probable, would not permit any copy of the Pentateuch 
to remain safe, which could be destroyed. Anliochus Epi- 
phanes, when he wished to extirpate the Jewish worship and 
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introdttoe the rites of the heathen into Judea, ordered all the 
popies of the Law to be burned. It was an obvious measure 
for Manassehy in order to carry through his designs. The 
storj of finding the copy of the Law in the temple, which 
created so great a sensation in the court and among the peo- 
ple, is a good Toucher for the fact, that Manasseh aimed at 
building heathenism upon the ruins of Mosaism and all its 
monumenti^ so far as it lay within his power. In some se- 
cret recess of the temple, it is altogether probable, had some 
pious priest hidden the copy of the Law found by Hilkiahy 
in order to prevent its destrucUon by Manasseh. That priest 
had probably died^ or been martyred, during Manasseh^s im^ 
pious reign, and the secret died with him, as to the place whec^ 
the Law was deposited. In making extensive repairs of the 
temple, the secreted volume was discovered, to the astonish- 
ment and great Joy of the king, the high priest, and the mass 
of the Jewish people, who seem to have been thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the reigns of Manasseh and Amon. 

If any one should regard it as quite improbable, that the 
copies of the Law could be reduced to a single one at this 
period, let him read the religious history of France during the 
reign .of terror and of athei^n*. In less than an eighth part 
of the time in which idolatry prevailed under Manasseh and 
Amon, France had succeeded so entirely in obliterating all 
traces of the Scriptures, in and about Paris, numerous as 
Bibles were in that city at a period preceding the reign of 
terror, that for many weeks the Committee of the Bible 
Society could not find a single copy from which they might 
print A new edition. How much easier to produce a like 
«fi^^ in the time of Manasseh, when the copies of the Scrip- 
tures were so very few, and when almost every individual 
who possessed them, must be publicly known as the pos- 
sessor! 

. It is true, indeed, that, according to the book of Chroni- 
cles (chap, xxxiii.), Manasseh was taken captive and car- 
ried to Babylon in chains, and after a while, being released, 
he returned to his kingdom penitent and humbled, and en- 

7* 
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deavoared to repair tbe mischief lie had done to (lie true re^ 
Bgion, by l^nildhig op the altars of the Lord, and removing 
and deattx)yingthe images of false gods. Of all this, it is tm^ 
ttie book of Ejngs says nothing ; bnt still, the historj is not 
the less oredible on this aocoant Even the book of CStton* 
ides, however, does not give ns any data bj which we eaik 
estimate with certaintj at what time in the reign of Mana^* 
fieh his exile took place. But the probability seema to be^ 
that it was in the latter part of his very long reign (55 yean), 
and that he had not then either the time or the means nece&* 
sary to repair the mischief he had done. He could not re> 
Store the copies of the Law which had been destroyed, if it 
was a matter of fact that he had destroyed them ; and it is 
altogether probable that he knew nothing of the &ct or cip- 
eomstance, that the Pentateuch roll had been secreted in somt 
part of the temple. Then Mb son, Amon, wa&ed in the 
Wandering steps of his father, and matters renuuned as they 
were until Joslah came to occupy the throne. Mere child as 
the faAter Was, he appears to have been deeply imbued with 
the spirit of piety, and to have commenced the woiic of re- 
formation as soon as his government was fairiy established. 
The sequel of his history has already been presented to view. 
On the whole, strange as the findb:ig of a copy of the Law 
of Moses sifter an eighteen years' reign of Josiah f^pears at 
irst view to be, and much as has been made of it by interested 
eritics against the antiquity of the Pentateuch, it turns out, 
upon more careful exammation, to be nothing incredible, nor 
even very strange. But thus much at least maybe gathered 
from it which is iq)propriate to our present purpose, viz., that 
there were at that time tw synagogues in the land which 
were depositaries of the Law of Moses, and that few per^ 
sons indeed, in a time of general iddatry and heathenism, 
possessed copies of the Pentateuch. We cannot conclude, 
for certainty, that no copy was extant in Judea at that time, 
except the hidden one in the temple. There were pious men, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, among the idolatrous mass of 
tbe peqple ; and scmie of these might have a copy of the 
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Law^ WIieA ^>^ sa tbe time of A]iil> and JeseM, eMii- 
plained to God, thai he alone of all hk true wonfaippeni was 
left in the land of XEnoel, he was told by him who is thd 
aearcher of heiots, thai 7000 wefe jel Ictf^ who had not 
bowed the knee to Baal. And so it might be, at least in 
aooie meastDhe, under the rdgn of MaMuweh and Amoo* 
Bat still, the faet that Josiah reigned ei^teen years before the 
book of the Law was foacid, seems to import, that no other 
top J of this book was then procaroible ^ his dominions. 

The fact then, that before the Babylonish ezOe there wete 
Ao synagc^oes, and no publie, sodd, derotional worslup, Has 
«pon tl]» Tery feee of the whole Jewish history. An ex- 
traordinary fact, I am ready to confess, it seems to as to be, 
«o d^reat is it firmn a state in which a Christian educatioii 
and weekly devotional wor^p are general, and are regarded 
as indispensable. On what gromid the gf^eal Jewish l^slar 
tor omitted to make pioviaon for the general edooalion of the 
Jewnh peq>le> aad above all fot their reli^ons education and 
f» their social devotional worship, we do not know. Bat at 
all events, sac^ a matter goes fnUy to illastrate the tmth of 
what the apostle says, when he dedares that ^ the Law was 
the shadow of good things to come, and not the very image 
(rf* those things ;" Heb. 10: 1. It seems a^ to illastrate the 
deda^tions, that << the Law made nothing perfect," (Heb. 7: 
19), and that '< the first covenant was not fsuiltless" (Hebb t: 
7> 8) ; yea, in view ci these matters, one may even ventiffe 
to say, with Piral, that the Jews, who had only a public ritual 
with all its external pomp and ^ow instead of a religions 
education and stated, social, devotional worship and instrao- 
tloa, '< were under bondage to the elements of the worid f' 
Gal. 4: 3. Or one may ^x^ss the feelings which sponta- 
neously arise in his bosom, after such a survey of the reM- 
^ons state of the andent Helvews, by saying with Paisd : 
<< Even that which was made glorious, had no ^ory in this 
respect, by reason of the ^ory [of the gospel] whidi exeel- 
leth ;" 2 Gor. 3: 10. 

That the Jews had no f egulwr places of public and sodal woir- 
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ahifs and no religioiis services impropriate to tbese^ whtte in 
a state of exile and servitude in Babjloma, need not be shoYrn. 
*< How coukl they sing the Lord's song in a foreign land?" 
No ; ^ by the rivers of Babylon they sat down and wept ; 
they hailed their harps upon the willows;" Ps. czxxvii. 

One might naturally expect an altered state of things, 
after the Hebrews had returned from a serenty years' exile. 
The better portion of the people would naturally be the por^ 
tion who went back to their native land. Some time (about 
seventy years) after permission to return and rebuild the 
temple> Ezra and Nehemiah appeared as religious and polit- 
ical reformers among the Jews living in and around their 
metropolis. The services of these distinguished men were 
great and important Indeed, I think we can hardly look 
upon Ezra in any other lights than as a kind of second Mo9U 
among his countrymen. 

Tet in all the accounts of what these two reformers did, 
there is nothing which expressly recognizes the institution of 
synagogues. Still, the public readiog and exposition of the 
Xaw, so circumstantially related in Neh. 8: 1 seq^ mi^t 
very naturally lead the people and their governors to see and 
feel the importance of providing the means for employing the 
like method of instruction — means that would ensure its being 
often and statedly given. But of this, express mention is 
not made in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah ; and after 
these, we have no Jewish historical writings on which we 
can rely, until near the time of the Maccabees, about 17(^— 
160 B. C. Nor does even the first book of the Maccabees, 
(one of the oldest and most credible of all the i^ocryphal 
books), say a word of iynagogy^> But it says of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, that he burned up ta §t§Xia tov vofwv, and also 
intimates that copies of the Law, in the hands of individuals^ 
were not unfrequent ; 1 Maccabees 1: 56, 57. This impcMrts 
a very difierent state of things from that which existed, as 
we have seen, in the time of Josiah. 

The Jews themselves have nothing more than mere fioatiqg 
traditions, about the origin and introduction of synagogues. 
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tn 1 Maec. 9: 45, 46, tnenticm i§ made of ilie Jews, after tiM 
sanctaary was laid waste, as assembling for prajef al MassD' 
pha (Mizpeh), because it was formerty a tinog n^o<f€vx^gt 
i. e. a place for prayer. Bat this merely refers to the ocea» 
sional worship at Mizpeh^ in the time of Samoel, and aftei^ 
wards ; 1 Sam. 7: 5 seq. In the eighth ehapter of Neh»« 
miah we have a history of the reading and explanation of th^ 
Law, which might well serve as a model for Sjmagogue wof^ 
ship ; but still notliing is said of the institution of synagogues* 
It is only the Jews of a late period, who refer to Esra the in* 
stitution and modelling of synagogue worship. So does Midk 
monides fully and without scruple ; but yet he supports Yam* 
self merely by appeiding to tradition ; see in Yitr. De Vet 
Synag. p. 414 seq. Josephus speaks repeatedly of syna« 
gogues, in the time of Gaudius ; e. g. in Antiq. Jud. XIX. e* 
6. c 6. Ben. Jud. VH c 21, edit Colon. Philo speaks of 
synagogues beyond the Tiber, at Alexandria, and in other 
large cities ; De Legat ad Caium. Of the fact that thesd 
Were common and numerous, there is no doubt; for the New 
Testament is full of references to synagc^es^ both in and 
out of Palestine. . But all this does not give us anything to 
depend on, as to ihejirst origin of synagogues. This is lost 
in antiquity. No jWish author has given us any express 
and crediMe Imtcnty respecting this point 

The Rabbinic tradition about the FiaroBhoihy or sabbadcal 
lecttcms of the Law, vis. about ceasing to read these in the 
time of pi^rsecution by Antiochus Epiphanes, and putting the 
ffaphUxrc^ or prophetical lections in their stead, seems not 
improbable, at first view ; and if this was matter of fact, thett 
synagogues would seem to have been in existence in tiie timA 
of Antiochus ; for the Parashoth and Hai^taroth are adi^ted 
to synagogue^'Worship, and not to the ritual of the temple. 

We are left then to conjecture as to what time after the 
return from the Babylonish exile, the public and social wo^ 
ship of the synagogues commenced. That it began soon a& 
ter the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, if not in their day, wouM 
seem to be indicated by the deditfalion of the i^nstle Jamil 
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(Acts IS: 21), that ** Moees ci M time {in ^bvbAp mQj^a&av) 
bath in every citj (xcntu mh/p) them that preach him, being 
read in the synagogues every sabbath day ;*' comp. Acts IS: 
I5y 27. I will not say that such a phrase as in yspemv aQX^ti^^P 
mig^t not be employed in reference to a custom which origl- 
nated even after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, i. e, B. CL 
170. But such is not the natural import of the phrase in 
questiony in the month of a Jew. One can hardly satisfy him* 
•elf with a period much short, to say the least, of diat in 
which Eara, Nehemiah, or Malachi lived. The nature of 
the case appears very much to favor this more extended lati- 
tude of meaning. From the time of Joshua down to that of 
the Babylonish exile, the Jews had been ever prone to fall 
into idolatry, and to practise all the rites of the neighboring 
nations. What could be plainer, than that the want of an 
adequate reli^ous education was one of the principal causey 
of their defections ? Men of such learning and skiU as Ezra, 
could not help discerning this. What more rational and pro* 
bable, than to suppose that he and N^emiah concerted and 
carried into executicm some plan for the general instruction 
of the Jewish people, spedally as to the nature of their reli* 
gious duties ? 

I am aware that we should examine with caution the Bab* 
binic stories respecting Ezra and hb colleagues, who are said 
to be the members of what is called the Great Synagogue* 
But while I would lend no willing ear to the nin|ih or roman* 
tic conceits of the Jewish doctors, I cannot persuade myself, 
as many of the i^cent Idberalists in criticism have done, 
that th^e is no proper historical basis on which we may re* 
pose confidence, in respect to the existence or achievements 
of the Great Synagogue. All Babbinic antiquity takes for 
granted, that in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, there was a 
select body of men in Judea, who were named the Great 
Sgnagoguey said who had much to do with arranging the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, malung provision for their circulation, furnish- 
ing the best text to be had, and in a word, performing the 
part whidi was afterwards performed by the well-known Jew* 
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ish Sanhedrim. Ban (Be Synagt^ Magna), and Aorivil* 
lias of XJpsala (Dm. Sac., edit J. D. lGcliadis,p. 189 seq.), 
have endeavoored to nnderarine the whole of this tradHioDy 
and to show that it is nnwivthy of credit Bat after all, noth- 
ing bat the conceits which the Babbins hare connected with 
the tradition, seem to demand rejection. If these were a good 
reason for rejecting the tradition itself, then manj, or rather 
most of the nsrrBtions in the Old Testament Scriptures mast 
be rejected in the like manner; for what is there to wfaidi 
the Babbins have not attached some fantasies not an fr cq ne n^ 
Ij bordering apon the ridicaloas ? 

On the other hand ; nothing can be more pcobable, than 
that two sach patriots and men of aident pietj and soand on* 
derstanding and great zeal, as Ezra and Nehemiah, woald call 
Into coaneil and active cooperation some of the wisest and best 
and most influential men among their Hebrew contempora- 
ries and countrymen ? The Jews have ever and always be- 
lieved this, so far as we know. I do not aver, that Josephas 
has expressly said anything of the Great Synagogue; and 
the plain reason seems to be, that he has merely followed the 
sacred records in his account of those times. Philo had no 
occasion to speak of the formation of the Hebrew Canon, in 
those of his writings now extant ; and the Son of Siraeh, in 
his catalogue of Jewish worthies (Sir. xlv — ^xHx), has even 
omitted Ezra himself, probably because of his lack of politi- 
cal eminence. No certain conclusion can be drawn from sudi 
omission on the part of these writers, against the fact that 
there was a Great Synagt^e. The Mishna (Pirqe Aboth, 
c 1) expressly appeals to it ; and so do the tnun of Babbini« 
cal writings in after times. 

One striking fact, of a histmcal nature, wUl serve to ren- 
der probable the supposition, that synagogue instruction and 
worship must have been somewhat early instituted afiter the 
return of the Jews from their long exile. We have no 
knowledge, that the mass of that nation have, at any period 
since that, become the devotees of heathen and idol-worship. 
Antiochos Epiphanes did his best to corrupt them, both by 



fetwrnm And ioree* Hie e^^n hi^i^w»d the oflke (^ Ijg^ 
priest on such persons us seconded his views. But all m 
wa» as to the mass of the people^ Oolf ik^ refuse of the 
Jewish communitj hc^arkeaed to him. Judas Macc^baeus 
jMad his comptanions m$ide xjpposition, roused the Hebrew nar 
tion, and £pally e:q>eUed all traces of heathen worship froigi 
their borders. 

What now was it which kept the Jews^ for niore than five 
.centuries before the Christiao era, from becoming idolaters, 
as they had so constantly been (short intervals eii^cepted) du- 
ring almost a thousand years before the, Babylonish exile ? 
£kmiethii^ must not only have operated^ but operated power- 
fttUy. Their temptations to embrace idol-worship were not 
H^pcmger or more frequent bef<»*e this exil^, than after it; 
fljpedally under the Syriao kings, the Sele^idae. Yet thej 
nemained firm and unwavering, with the SQi^ exception 
aientioned that took place during the r^gn jof A9tiochus Epir 
pbaues* I eannpt imagine any cause adequate to produce sueh 
jm effect, excepting that of rdigiom instructioru Nor cs^ 
I see any way in whiqh this could be accomplished, exeeptp* 
ing in that of reading and {nreaching in synagogues. The 
JIfosaic insfjitute, that the Law should be read once in sevea 
years to the assembled mass of the Hebrew nation, had been 
itried for almost a thousand yeans^ a^d had been found quite 
inefficacious, particularly as this reading was often n^lected^ 
What more probable, than that the enlightened and patriotip 
imd pious Ezra and Nehemiah devised and established the 
jiocial worship oi ih^ synagogues^ as a preservative from sA 
inclination to future apostasy and idolatry ? 

Since we have no express and certain history in regard to 
this point ; since moreover we know that Synagogues w^*e in 
being a long time {ad sigxcUfov yefewp) before the Christjain 
era; since the Jews were actusJly preserved from idolatry 
lind heathen rites, and no means hut efficient religious ia^ 
^truetion which is general are adequate to produoe such an ef- 
fect ; I see no good reason why we may not regard it as al- 
<;<)gether ^x>baj)le, Hmt synagogue^worship was devised and 
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commenced under the snperintendenoe of Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and the men of the nbi'm : TDdd or Great Synasocnje. 

But there is another branch of this topic respecting rM* 
gioui tngtructioriy to which I have hitherto but merely adveit- 
ed, but which, standing intimately connected as it does witl: 
the topic just discussed, should here be brought more distinctv 
I7 into view. I refer to the priests and I^etfites of the^ Mo6a^ 
ic dispensation. 

Whoever borrows his views of the offices of these from tlie 
functions of a Christian pastor, and regards them as having a 
similar employment among the ancient Hebrews, will find, on 
examination, that he is radically mistdLcn. The fact that 
there were no synagogues before the Babylonish-exile, i. e. 00 
places for public reading of the Scriptures and f»r preachings 
of itself shows, that there could have been no regular order 
of men among the Jews, who performed a public part in Bockl 
and devotional worship. Had Moses made provision for 
such an order of men, he would have made provision for* the 
means of performing their proper duties. 

A glance at the Mosaic institutes serves to show at once, 
that the sum of duties attached to the priesify office, was the 
performance of those services which were appropriate to the 
ritual worship of the tabernacle and temple. These duties 
required so much bodily vigour and activity, that they were 
limited to those who were between the age of thirty and fifty, 
Num. 4: 3, 23, 30, 35^ 39, 43, 47. To the office of pribst, 
ordy Aaron^ and his posterity were otmseerated ; Ex. 28: 1. 30: 
30. 29: 5 seq. All the rest of the Levites were given to Aaron 
and his sons, as mere subsidiaries in the performance of their 
duties ; Num. 3: 9. 8: 19, comp. Num. iv. viii. throughout. 
In the time of David, the priests had become so numerousy 
that they were divided by him into twenty-^bur courses or di» 
visions, each of which in turn served a definite period of time 
in the temple ; 1 Chron. 23: 3, 6. 24: 3 seq. comp. Luke 1: 5^ 
As to the Levites, it appears that there were, at one and the 
same time, 38,000 males, who were of the age of thirty and 
upwards. To these were assigned by that pious king, duties 
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9|^n^ruite to their conditioB in aooordanee with the institii* 
tioDS of Moses ; 1 Chron. 23: S, 4, oomp. 26; 29^ The great- 
er part, at that time, were employed in aiding to build the 
temple to be erected by Solomon. Bat still, 6,000 were ap« 
pointed to be &'^C3^i)S|i ti^i^iQ , magistrate$ andjudffeSi, Inas« 
much as the verb na)S signifies to write or inscribe, it wonid 
seem quite probable that the Shoterim were mi^trates who 
kept records for their own use and for the public weal. In a 
literal sense, ^xayo would seem to be equivalent to yQctfifiarevg ; 
but it is evidently of wider usage in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and deagnates nuMgistrateSy probably those whose business 
was connected with records. In Deut 16: 18, the very same 
.officers are named, and Moses gives oommandmait that they 
shall be appointed in all the gates of the Hebrews. Moses 
4oes not say that these respective offices shall be Hmited to 
tbe Levitea only ; but it is quite evident, that since they were 
the most enlightened part of the Jewish community, on this 
9fiwvaai they would most natmndly receive such appoint* 
ments. 

The manner in which tiie Levites were disposed of by 
glioses and Joshua^ shows that they were not, and were not 
Resigned to be, teasers among the people in the capacity of 
school-masters. God gave commandment to Aaron, that nei- 
ther he nor his posterity, the priests^ should have any inheri- 
tance in the land of Palestine or any part among their breth- 
ren ; Num. 18: 20. At the same time, provision was made 
fer the maintenance and accommodation of priests and Levites. 
Unto Moses it was said, that he should command the children 
of Israel to assign unto the Levites dties to dwell in, and the 
suburbs around them ; Numt. 85e 2. Accordingly, after the 
eonquest of Canaan we find Joshua asagning to them fortj^ 
eight cities with their suburbs, scattered over all the country. 
Aft they w^e restarained from the ownership and cultivation 
of lands for agriculture, (the suburbs of their cities being as- 
signed to them merely for gardens), their fellow dtizens were 
Jaoiind to provide for them by tithes, first-fruit offerings, and 
lATta of beasts sacrificed; Dent 18: 3—^ comp. 26: 12. 
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Spedal KbenJitj and dwrity to tbe Levites are stiODgly eii> 
joined bj Moms ; Dent 12: 19. 14: 27—29. In retarn for 
all these oontributions^ the Levites ware to be the jadges and 
magistrates c^ the land, in both an ecdesiastical and ctTil re* 
sped. Indeed the one was inseparablj connected with the 
other. It was i»«£cted hj the dying Jacob, that the posteri^ 
ty of Levi should be scattered %n Itrael; Gen. 47: 7. This 
was neeessaiy, indeed, according to the arrangement made 
by Moses. The Levites and priests were the appropriate 
JMnsoanndtM of the nation. They did not go round, and preach 
and teach in a public capacity ; but it was their business to 
settle and adjudicate all controversies between man and man ; 
to declare the law in all cases of trespass or injury t to de- 
cide all dubious cases of conscience about rites and ceremo- 
nies ; to give counsel, whenever asked, about anything which 
p^taioed to duty ; and in a word, to perform the office of 
judges and of relijgious and civil monitors. In this light Eze* 
idel places die matter, 44: 23 seq. So Mi^u^hi, 2: 7. Thos 
did Jehoshaphat regard their office, spedally the priestly of* 
fice ; 2 Oiron. 19: 8 seq. In the same light Moses has pi** 
ced the whole matter ; Deut 17: 8 — 10. 24: 9 Lev. 10: 10, 
11. Ordinarily, to say the least, and at any rate according 
to strict rule, the Levites were to iabide in the cities assigned to 
them, and not go elsewhere to reside. And if this be so, how 
could they be religious teachers in synagogues, (if such there 
bad been), in all the vifiages of Palestine ? 

In Judg. 17: 7 seq. is an account of a wandering Levite, 
who, at the invitation of Micah at mount Ephraim, took up 
his abode with him, and became his priest But Micah was 
an idolater (Judg. 17: 4, 5) ; and the Levite of course must 
have apostatized from the worship df Jehovah, in order to 
become a priest of Micah. This theref<»e is no example in 
point, to prove that the Levites ordinarily wandered through 
the land, taking up their residence wherever it might suit their 
convenience. We have also an account of Jehoshaphat*8 
sending a special deputation of princes and Levites ^ to teach 
in the cities of Judah" (2 Chron. 17: 7 seq.), who carried with 
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them a ec^y of the Law. But this was an extraordinaiy, not 
an ordinary, measure. Indeed, there is nothing in the Old 
Testament which shows that the priests or Levites were tra- 
veling preachers or teachers ; nothing which shows that they 
were teachers in their own limited circle, in the ordinary sense 
of that word. As judges and jurisconsults, and expounders 
of the Law in doubtful cases, and helpers in matters of reli- 
g^us doubts or scruples, they were indeed teachers. But 
this duty they performed only when required to do it. They 
were passive in the business of teaching, not active and ag- 
gressive. It was their business to give an opinion when ask- 
ed, but not to persuade others to assemble and learn their duty 
from them. 

We must, in justice to the case before us, proceed one step 
farther still. I know of no passage in the Old Testament, 
which enjoins upon priests or Levites as their ordinary duty, 
to pray with and for the people, and to give them religious 
instruction by sermons or by reading the Scriptures. If there 
is any passage in the Old Testament which even hints at 
prayer for the people being a duty of tJie priests in the temple 
itself, yea of even the high priest, it has escaped my repeated 
cuid attentive search. I doubt not that all pious priests did 
pray in the temple. I cannot doubt that every pious high 
priest especially would intercede for the people, on the great 
day of atonement, and on other like occasions. But where 
is this enjoined f What part of the Mosaic institutes made it 
their dtity f 

In Luke 1: 10 seq. we have an account of Zacharias in the 
act of his official duty. And what did he ? He burned in- 
cense in the temple, while all the mtdtitude of the people were 
praying in the outer court If it be smd that the angel who 
appears to him, pix>mises the birth of a child in answer to his 
prayers (Luke 1: 13), yet we cannot suppose these prayers 
to have been then and there uttered. They would have been 
unseemly, unbecoming. And besides this, it appears from v. 
18th, that Zacharias had for a long time utterly despaired of 
offspring, and therefore we cannot suppose him to have been 
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then and there praying fiirwliallie plainly deemed impoealble* 
Of eoarse his prayer, to whidi the angel refers, most ha^e been 
on some f<Miner oocasioD, and probably in a plaoe more ap» 
propriate to sodi a request, than that <^ the temple of God 
where he had an important puUic part to aet 

Let the intelligent and considerate reader, now, pot al 
these things togetiier, and ask himself, whether there were 
any regolar and stated means of instraetion or active instrao- 
ters for the Jewidi nation, before their exile. He canael 
find them. But he can find, on extraor^nary occasioDs, ftsl^ 
ing^ prayers, reading of the Scriptures, a renewal of the cor* 
enant, and other religions transactions. But all this is Both* 
ing to the purpose ai establbhing the position, that before the 
Babylonish exile there were synagogues and regular and sta- 
ted religious teachers of the people. 

Chie remarii here forces itself upon me. To aigoe from a 
LewHeal priiihood to a GkruUim mmtiiryj and to prove the 
validity of the latter institution by an a{^[Mal to the fonnert 
and specially to compare the official duties of the two respeo 
tiye classes with an assumption that they are parallel— b oitt 
of all question. The ancient ritual is abolished. The whde 
of the sacrifices and offerings, and of course the whole of the 
rites and forms belonging to them, iBjarever done away by 
the death of Christ, if any credit is to be given to Paul, par- 
ticularly in his ei»stle to the Hebrews. And as to the main 
official duty of a Christian minister, viz. the eommuniettthn 
ofrdigiotts tnttrucHcn^ it stands as it were e.ven in direeC 
contrast with that of the priest and Levite, so far as all its 
active aggressive functions are concerned. If Christian min- 
isters are to find any parallel under the Mosaic dispensation, 
it must be in its pbophsts, not in li&prieiti. 

To complete the course which we have pursued, in wMA^ing 
inquiry respecting the state of literature and education and 
religious instruction among the Hebrews, it is necessary that 
we should take a brief view of the pbophetig obdbb be- 
longing to that nation ; and particularly ought we to do this, 
because of the relation which the prc^heto suataiaed to the 
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Holj Sorif^area, whose critical history we are endeavouriag 
to pnrsae. • 

The word prophet has had a varietj <^ meanings attached 
lo it by various critics. The biblicaL idea, as it seems to mey 
is fully unfolded and designated in the definition which Kno- 
bel has given : "' A prophet is a person gifted with superior 
intelligence and fiUed with religious inspiration, who stands 
in an intimate relation to God, «nd as the servant of God is 
active in the promotion of religious purposes, specially those 
which concern the divine authority and government ;" Kno- 
bely Prophetismus, I. p. 113. The most usual name c^ 
prophet in the Old Testament Scriptures is K*^:!) .* Other 
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* The verb K^3, employed only in Nipbalaiid Hitbpael, Kno- 
bel regards, (and rightly in my apprebension), as related to the 
Hebrew verbs 3^3J , T|^ 9 M^ > 3^3 > all of which mean to pour 
fin^ to pour out, to try out, i. e. to pour ibith ^vmrds «r sounds, 
to thoat or ttreaanfirthy etc ; and kindred to these are the Chid- 



dee 9np, A33, n^;the Syriac \.AJ , ^ unl; the Arabic 

AAJ , «Ai 9 1^1 ^> ; adl kindred io meaning to the Hebrew 

verbs named above. Hence K^ seems to mean, to pour forth 
or pour out, i. e. to utter on^s irUemcd excitement or inspiration. It 
is not difficult, perhaps, to assign a good philological reason, 
why the verb &t^3 , KSin^i , is used only in the r^exive conjuga- 
tions ; for the generic meaning of these verbs tlius employed 
seems to be, to eMbU one^s self at excited or inspired. Hence the 
manifold application of the words in question ; for they -apply 
not only to uttering predictions, but to commination, reproof^ 
condemnation, warning, exhorting, consoling, exciting, promis- 
ing, and the like. In a word, to prophesy embraces everything 
which a religious and moral teacher may say or utter by the aid 
of inspiration. Of course it applies to sacred music, i. e. to 
psalms or hymns sung either with or without instrumental mu- 
sic; see 1 Sam. 10: 5. 1 Chron. 25: 1, 2. 1 Sam. 19:20. comp. 
1 Kings 18: 28, 29, where the verb is applied to the shouting and 
cantiUation of the priests of Baal, who attempted an imitation of 
the true prophets. The Jews, as every reader of the Hebrew 
Bible knows, have designated the books of Joshua, Judges, Sam- 
jnel, and Kings as prophetical hook»j probably from the persua- 
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not QofreqiiMit names of proplieto aie mh a jmt, and nt^ a 
hekolder. Of ooane tlie meaning is one/Mtr eapcrffawcig, da* 
noting a person who sees or behdds what others do not, soeh 
as secret things, future events, and the like. In a number of 
cases prophets are caUed ^ttf u e. iAom who «ipy, ea^pfen^ 
etc* This refers to the appropriate duty of pn^hets as the 
moral guardians and observers o£ the people. In the same 
way is the designation *i:qxo , waiekmany emfdoyed, and f<Hr the 
like reason. In reference also to spiritual care for the pecH 
pie and for their proper religious nurture, the prophets are 
occasiom^ly named w^f shepherdi. In regard to the prop- 
er work which a prophet has to perform, he is also oocasim^ 
ally named man of Gody urvant of Jehovahy and now and 
then anffd or messenger of Jehovah, Among these appella- 
tions, man of God and seer are the more ancient, (see 1 
Sam. 9: 9) ; K'^nj , an inspired man, is more general after the 
time of Samuel ; and spjfy waiekmany and servant ofJehovaky 
appear more frequently in the later Hebrew writers. 

If the reader will cast his eye, for a moment, over the 
various appellations of the prophets now placed before him, 
he will ga^er at once, with a good degree of certainty, what 
the proper office and duty of a Hebrew prophet was. In- 
stead of being a mere fidvngy i. e. a superintendent of ritual 
observances, a soothsayer, an orade-monger, or the like, he 
was the moral teacher and preacher of his nation. His duty 
was not like to that of the priests; although occasionally 
some of the prophets superintended sacrifices and other parts 
of the ritual, e. g. Samuel, Elijah, and some others. All that 
was ritual, however, if resorted to on any occasion by a 
prophet, was merely subordinate and subsidiary, and not his 
main or appropriate business. 

sion that they were composed by prophets. According to the 
broad meaning given to K^S above, any book composed by an 
inspired writer might be named prophecy. And in a similar lat- 
itude are the words ngotprixeia and nQOfpfittvoa employed in the 
New Testament In the language of the Bible, the uttering of 
predidumSf in the appropriate sense of tbb word, is only a spe- 
cies under the genus prophesying. 
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The Old Testuneiit is fiiU of the history, doings, and say* 
ings ci ihe prophets. Neariy one half of it consists of their 
peculiar disconrses or prophetic compositions ; of which only 
a small part is predteHon in the proper sense of that wonL 
Prophets were the principal instmments in kee[Mng alive tifs 
Mosaic religion at all times, whether one looks to the spirit 
0r to the ritual of it Inasraach as the Jewish Common* 
wealth was ecdesiastico^political, prophets were politicians as 
weU as [Hreachers. Nothing is more common, than the his- 
tory of their interposition in matters that concern the politic 
eal weal of the Jewish State. To give counsel to magis* 
trates, on occasion of exigency, was regarded as one of thdr 
appropriate duties. 

It is singular, that after Moses and Miriam, no prophet or 
prophetess is mentioned until the time of Deborah, which 
was more than a century after the conquest of Canaan. And 
even she seems rather to be called a prophetess on account ef 
her song of triumph (Judges v.), than on account of her mode 
of Ufe. It is clear that she was a remarkable woman ; for 
she was at the head of the nation, a htsfite, when she led on 
the Hebrew army to battle against Sisera ; Judges 4: 4 An 
anonymous prophet is presented to view in Judges 6: 8 seq., 
who administers severe rebuke. Besides these, we meet 
with no prophetic personages until we come down to the 
time of Samud, which, counting from the death of Moses, 
makes a period of more than 800 years. K there were no 
more prophets than appear on the face of the sacred records 
during this long period, it is no wonder that the Jews, who 
had been partially idolaters in Egypt, relapsed very often, as 
the book of Judges tells us they did, into the idolatry of the 
heathen. This had its attractions. It put no restraint on the 
passions. It might be, (although it does not seem probable), 
that Priests and Levites urged the ritual of the Law, and ex- 
acted all its ceremonial observances ; but if they did, these 
would have had but little efficacy in preserving the nation 
from corruption, so long as prophets, the preachers of right- 
eousness, were wanting. 
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mdi Samuel opens a new and splendid era, both aa to the 
eivil and religions concerns <^ the Jews. This distinguished 
servant of God acted not only as prophet, but was also a 
judge (otjtb) ; and not unfrequentlj did he act as a priest ; 
see 1 Samod 7: 9 seq. 9: 22 seq. 10: 8. 11: 15. 16: 1 seq. 
He commenced his duties about 1100 B. C, and the prc^he^ 
ic order, founded (if one maj use the expression) by him, 
continued, with little interruption, down to the time c^ Malar 
chi, i. e. about 400 B. C. Thus, for some 700 years, was 
the Jewish nation provided with religious teachers, by spe- 
cial divine interposition, and therefore they had much less 
apdogy for departure during this time from the institutions 
of Moses, than they had in former days, during the adminis- 
tration of the Judges. 

Samuel began his career very young, and nobly did he 
moiatain it during a period of some forty years. It was duiv 
iag his life, that propheHe tnttUutians or $ehool$ of^pnh 
pAete first made their appearance. Doubtless this illustrious 
reformer saw and felt the necessity of more efficient and more 
widely diffused religious instruction, than had previously 
been given. The young men educated at those schoob seem 
phunly to have been designed for the prophetic office. Ebnoe 
they are frequently named prophets, (e. g. 1 SanL 10: 5, 
10—12. 19: 20, 24 1 Kings 18: 4, 13. 19: 14 22: 6 seq.), 
in relation to the office for which they were being qualified. 
At other times, their disdpleship or relation to their prophet- 
ic masters is pointed out by the appellation sons oftheprO' 
phets ; e. g. 1 Kings 20: 85. 2 Kuigs 2: 3, 5, 7, 15. 4: 1, 38. 
5: 22. 6: 1. 9: 1, 4 The Hebrews often called a teacher 
father (nK) ; and of course the pupil or learner was a son. 
So in the New Testament, vlig^ tdnvov, and tsxvioPf are em- 
ployed to designate disciples or learners. 

The notices of these schools, in sacred history, are confined 
to the time of Samuel, and to that of Elijah and Elisha. We 
find nothing concerning them at other periods. If such schools 
existed after the last-named period, it would seem at least that 
they could not have had any considerable notoriety. In Sam- 
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ueFs time there were krge companies of prophetic pupils in 
several places ; 1 Sam. 10: 5, 10. 19: 20. Ahab cooid, in 
his day, muster 400 prophets of Baal at a time, 1 Kings 22: 6. 
Obadiah, one of his pious officers, concealed 100 of ^e pro* 
phets of Jehovah, from Jezebel's bloody persecution ; 1 Einga 
18: 4tj 13. Fifty of the prophets at Bethel attended on El\jah 
and Elisha s 2 Kings 2: 3, 7. Those at Jericho, at the same 
time, appear to have been still more numerous ; 2 Kings 2: 
16 seq. In Elisha's time, we find 100 of the prophets at Gilgal ; 
2 Kings 4: 38-— 43. Various places also are named as the 
abode oiihesons of the prophets^ viz. Eama, Bethel, Gibeah, 
Jericho, Gilgal, imd mount Ephraim. They appear, morC'* 
over, to have lived together in the manner of Coenobites, and 
to have been superintended and instructed by some aged 
prophet. But sacred history gives us no minute particulars 
as to the manner of their education. Xet doubtless, as there 
were to be moral and religious teachers, the Law of Moses 
must have been the subject of their spedai study. Even 
SInobel, who maintains the later composition of the Pentateuch, 
asserts that they must have been orally instructed in the theo- 
eratical Law (as he names it), that was traditionally current 
at that pepod ; Froph. IL p. 46. That saered muiic^ with 
the voice and with instroments, was in part an object of special 
attention, is clear from 1 Sam. 10: 5. 19: 20. Saul, who 
meets with a company of these prophetic musicians, is said, 
by the sacred histCNrian, to have prophesied along with them, 
because he united in their music ; 1 Sam. 10: 6, 10—12. It 
does not follow, however, that all who attended the schools of 
the prophets, did actually assume the prophetic office after 
quitting the schools ; but it is altogether probable, that most 
of the religious teachers among the Jews, from the time of 
Samuel down to the death of Elisha, (a period of about 200 
years,) were first learners in the schools of the prophets. 

That the notable age of sacred ^fnc poetrtf among the He« 
brews, during which David, Asaph, Heman, Ethan, the sons 
of Korah, Solomon, and others, were so conspicuous as poets, 
connects itself with the instructions given in the schools of the 
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prophetSy one cannot well donbt During the period, more* 
over, between Samuel and Elisha, we find a considerable 
munber of distinguished prophets, as well as poets ; e. g. Grad 
(2 Sam. 24: 11—13), Nathan (2 Sam. 12: 15), Ahijah 
(1 Kings 11: 29 seq.), Shemaiah (1 Kings 12: 22), several 
prophets whose names are not given (1 Kjngs 13: 1 — 3, 11), 
Iddo (2 Oiron. 9: 29), Oded (2 Chron. 15: 1), Hanani 
(2 Chron. 16: 7), Jehu (2 Chron. 19: 2), Jahaziel (2 Chroo. 
20: 14), Eliezer (2 Chron. 20: 37), EUjah (2 Chron. 21: 12), 
and Elisha (1 Kings 19: 16). During the lives of these two 
last named prophets, we find repeated mention of hundreds 
more of prophets, many or most of whom had probaldy been 
connected as pupils wiUi the scho<^ which thej taught 

As to all the prophets now in view, however, although some 
of them were most highly distinguished by talents, activity, 
wad usefulness, we have no remains of works written by them, 
but only a brief account by others of their sayings or doings 
on particular occasions, which is contained in the historical 
books of our present Scriptures. It is an assertion of the 
Talmudic Babbins (Baba Bathra fol. 14. Cw 4 comp. fol. 15. 
c. 1), that ^' Samuel wrote the books which bear his name, 
and also the books of Judges and Ruth.'* The two latter, i. e, 
the substance of them, it is possible that he wrote. But as 
to the two books of Samuel, they are out of the question. The 
death of Samuel is related in 1 Sam. xxv. Consequently he 
eould not have written the remainder. Nor is it probable 
that he wrote what precedes chap. xxv. The great era of 
prophetic composition commences with Joel, Amos, Hosea, 
and Isaiah, about BOO — 730 B. C. 

From the more drcumstantial history of Samuel, Elijah, and 
Elisha, it appears that they continued in their office down to 
the time of their decease. In other words, the prophetic of- 
fice, as then held and exercised, seems to have been a business 
of life. Was this so with all the prophets who have been 
named or adverted to above ? Or did they assume the office 
merely for a temporary exigency, and lay it aside when that 
exigency had passed by ? 
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With entire certainty we cannot answer these questions. 
As to most of the prophets, it seems to me more probaUe that 
thej held their office permanently ; for the moral necessities 
of the people, which called the office into being, seem to haye 
been such as to render the continuance of it highly important 
and useful. We meet with aged prophets ; and the tenor of 
the narrations respecting this order of men, favors the idea that 
the office was one which was regular and long continued, so 
far as it respected the duty of moral and religious teaching. 
It is unnecessary to assume that all prophets were endowed 
with miraculous powers. Such was not the case even with 
Christian prophets, if we may credit the declarations of Paul 
in his account of their gifts, in his first epistie to the Corinthi- 
ans ; and I know of no testimony more authentic than his. 
But the fact that the prophets (D*fK*^na) were inspired persons^ 
would seem of course to indicate, that they addressed the peo- 
ple under the special aid and guidance of the Spirit of Gk>d. 
It need not, and should not, be supposed, that at aU times, 
and on all occasions, these prophets spoke and acted under 
such a special guidance. So much was not true of even the 
aposties of Christ Enough that at due times, and in ap- 
propriate circumstances, they were specially guided and aid- 
ed by the Spirit of God. 

Their sermons or addresses to the people they did not, as 
it would seem, commit to writing at the period in question. 
We have therefore, at the present time, only some fragments 
of what they uttered, which were collected and recorded by 
others. It is natural to conclude from this, that they regard- 
ed themselves as ministers of Grod and servants of the theocra- 
cy, only for their own day and generation. The permanent 
monuments of the prophetic dass are of a later date, and 
commence with Joel, Hosea, and Isaiah. 

A glance at facts such as these, specially if we view them 
as they stand connected with and related to each other, would 
seem to admonish us quite plainly, that in the prophetic order, 
if we except Moses the distinguished founder of the Jewish 
Commonwealth, a gradual advance to higher degrees of cul- 
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tore and asefdnesBis pereepdfale. Who, except Mbees, omi 
oompete with tiiose piopbetSy whose iminortal works are siiil 
M> eenspiciKNis in the Jewish Scriptures? We do trainee* 
vere and honour sach men as Samuel, EUjafa, and otheis of 
the l&e spirit; but we do more than homage or honour to such 
m&n as Imiah, Joel, Nahum^ and their compeers. 

To the canon of Scripture some considerable aooession was 
made as early as the time of David and Solomon* There 
mi^t have been a part of the books <^ Joshua and Judges 
extant at that period; and if so, thescr with the Law of Mo- 
ses, constitttfeed the then Jewish Canon. David and his con* 
temperarT- sacred poets made very valuaUe accessions to the 
Jewidi Scriptux«s ; especially to the devaHomd part of them. 
Down to the present hour, the oompositiens of these men are 
regarded as excelling those of any or all others, in respect to 
their adaptedaess to be the medium of praise and of devout 
meditaticHi. I will not say, that these ceo^tositioas introduced 
» new elem^it into the Jewish religion and w<Nr^p ; but I 
may safriy affirm, that at least they made a new development 
of the Mosaic reli^n, and gave to all ages then to come 
some of the most exquisite models of expressing devout, grate- 
ful, humble, and jhous feeling. They will go down to the end 
of the wcMrld with unabated, yea with increasing honor. The 
greater part of the book of Psalms was composed by David 
and his contemporaries $ and the few Psahns that have been 
since added, show that sacred lyrics unong the Hel»^ws, had 
its golden age and also its silver one, and that the gcMen age 
commenced, and attamed its highest'elevati<Hi> under David 
and his contemporaries. Only now and then did scnbc pecu* 
liar occasion afterwards call into exercise talents of a lyric nar 
ture» in the composition of devotional psalms and hymns. 

The book of Proverbs, sMM^eover, must have been a sub* 
stantial aid to the prophetic teachers of morals. It would 
seem, however, that from the 25th chapter onward, the com- 
position lay in an nncopied Ms., until the time of Hezekiah; 
Prov. 25: 1. But be this as it may, the preceding portion of 
the book is exceedingly wei^ty, particularly on tiie score of 

9 
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morals and circumspect and prudential behaiaiHir. Prc^lieto 
who. lived after the writing of this, certainly had a somewhat 
ample store of choice texts, for discourses on the subject of 
morality and sober demeanour. 

I have distinguished David and his colleagues, llie devo* 
tional poets, from the prc^faets, who were the subject of our 
{Hreceding consideration*. But in so doing, I have rather fol- 
lowed our own common i$stts hquendi than that which, is ap- 
propriate U> the Scriptures. Whatever is written or uttered bj 
the aid of inspiration, the scriptural writers name prophec^<. 
The ground oi employing the word in this extensive sense, 
has already been presented in the preceding pi^s. 

Let us now pass to the next and most splendid pmod of 
the Hebrew prophetic development. It begins with Joel, in 
tiie reign of Uzziah, about 800 B^ C, and continues down to 
the end of the Assyrian d(»ninion^ not £eu- from 700* B*. C« 
It has been named ih& Assybian FERiai^^by Knobel, because 
most of the |m>phet8 daring this period have reference more 
<xt less, in their discourses, to the Assyrian invasions of Pales- 
tine, or to those of the neighbouring countries of the heathea 
who were under the dominion of Assyria, or were associated 
with it. 

It would not be consistent with my main design, to discuss 
such questions respecting each prophetic book, as belong only 
to the specialities of an ample and scientific introduction to 
the Old Testament. I shall not therefore enter into any mi- 
nute dtsaussions,- the particular object of which would be to 
vindicate the genuineness of those prophetical hooks which bear 
the names of their authors. Nor will the plan of my wOrk 
penmt me to canvass at length the- question, whether particu- 
lar parts of Isaiah, for example, or of Zechariah, or of Daniel, 
are supposititious ; which two last works, however, belong to 
a later period than the one with which I am now concerned, 
unless indeed (with Knobel and some others) we attribute 
Zech. ix — ^xi. to the Zechariah the son of .Berechiah men- 
tioned in Isa. 8: 2. Enough for my purpose, that the Old 
Testament boc^ which bear the names of their auth<M:s, were 
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extant, and were acknowledged bj the Jewish nation as gen- 
uine works, before and at tlie period in which Malachi, the 
last of the Hebrew prophets, lived ; that the j were regarded 
as inspired and authoritative ; and that Christ and his apostlee 
have sanctioned them as such. On the general subject of the 
genuineness of the Hebrew Scriptures, I shall produce, in the 
sequel, a striking passage from Eichhorn. Their aathority 
or sanction does not depend on the fact, whether this prophet 
or that one wrote a particular book, or parts of it, but on the 
fact that a prophet wrote them. Of course, this is mj main 
point. And since I am not now writing a critico-exegetioyl 
introduction to the Hebrew Scriptures, I may dispense in 
general with all questions which belong merely to minute and 
special criticism. My object leads me to bring to view the 
Jewish sacred books as regarded in a general way ; and I 
may be permitted to treat them, when thej are not anonymous, 
as proceeding from the persons whose names they bear. 

When I mention then, as belonging to the period in ques- 
tion, the works of Joel, Hosea, Isaiah, Amos, Micah, and Nar 
hum, (and perhaps Jonah), I need say nothing more to char- 
acterize this golden age of the prophets in the capacity of 
writers. Isaiah is surely without a parallel ; and as for Joel 
and Nahum, all eifort to conunend them to readers of taste 
would be useless. In the other prophets just named, there are 
passages of great splendour ; and in all of them there is such 
a lofty tone of piety, and zeal for God and his honour, with 
such inflexible morality, as almost transports the reader into 
New Testament times. Indeed one may well compare the 
spiritual and elevated views of these writers, with the leading 
principles of the gospel-dispensation as developed by our Sa- 
viour in his conversation with the woman of Samaria ; John 
4: 19 seq. Let us listen for a moment to Isaiah : 

^ What is the multitude of your sacrifices to me, saith Jehovah ? 
I am satiated with the o^rtngs of rams and of fatted beasts ; 
The blood of bullocks and of lambs and of he-goats I do not desire. 
When ye come to exhibit yourselves before me. 
Who hath required this at your hands — the treading of my courts ? 
Bring no more worthless ofierings; 
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JjacvQBB !-^t is ao abomiiiatioQ to me* 

As to your new moons and sabbaths and summoning ofassemblieSf 

I cannot endure iniquity and solemn meeting. 

Your monthly festivals and appointed feasts my soul hateth ; 

They are a burden to me, I cannot bear with them. 

And when ye spread out your hands, I will hide mine eyes from yoii, 

Yea, when ye mult4)ly prayer, I will not hear. 

Your hands are full of blood. 

Wash ye ; make ye clean ^ 

Put away your evil deeds from before mine eyes ; 

Cease ^to do evil; learn to do well; ' 

Seek after justice; console the afflicted'; 

Vindicate the orphan; plead th^-c^nse of the widow." 

Who cannot easily imagine himself to be listening to the 
Great Teacher, the Light of the world, when he hears such 
a passage as this ? And many such, i. e. of the like tenor with 
this, are there in the works of the prophets now before us. 
In respect to the so called Pseudo-Isaiah and Jonah, placed 
by recent critics among the works of the second or CfuxMee 
period of prophecy, I shall notice them in my remarks on that 
period. 

The last king of Assyria, of whom any mention is made in 
the sacred records, was Esar-haddon, who sent colonists from 
his dominions into the land of the ten tribes, about 678 B. C. ; 
Ez. 4: 2. He was the last of the Assyrian kings, who ap- 
pears to have possessed any great degree of energy and ac- 
tivity. At all events, we hear no more of incursions into Ju- 
dea, after his reign ; and it was but some fifty years after- 
wards, that Nabopolassar, a tributary king of the Babylonian 
province, threw off the yoke of Assyria, and made Babylon 
an independent kingdom. His son Nebuchadnezzar enlarged 
its borders, and became master of the greater part of Asia 
west of the Euphrates. To Babylon then are we to look, 
from the latter part of the reign of JosiaJi onward, for most of 
the annoyances which the Hebrew commonwealth expm- 
enced during its last period before the exile ; and most of the 
prophets who lived from the time of Josiah onward to the end 
of the captivity, in their writings still extant, refer principally 
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to Babylon, or the land of the Chaldees (which is the same), 
or to some of its tributaries or allies, as the enemies whom the 
Hebrews hare most reason to dread. Henoe, in classifjing 
tiie prephets with, reference to a predominating element in 
thcKT discourses, we may name this latter period, in which the 
prophetic order were somewhat oonspieuous, the Chaldbav 

PERIOD. 

It is remarkable, that from the year 710 B. C. down to 
640 B. C, i. e. for seventy years, scarcely a Tcstige of any 
Hebrew prophet is to be found in the Jewish history. No 
wonder at this. The fifty-seven years of unrelenting perse* 
ention of the true worshippers of God, and the rank and xeal- 
OQS idolatry even of the grossest kind which made up the 
reigns of Manasseh and of Amon, must needs have castoff or 
driven away all the true prof^ets of Grod. * At first there seem 
to have been some who W4umed Manasseh (2 Ghron. 33: 10), 
but he would not hearken to them. . And so entirely does the 
holy land appear to have been destitute of prophets, in conse- 
quenee of persecution and idolatry, that they did not ouJce 
their appearance again, so far as we know, until some time 
during the reign of Josiah ; 2 Ghron. 34: 8, 22. Under him 
we fold Zephaniah predicting the destruction of Assyria and 
its ci^ital, Nineveh, 2: 13 — 15, which took place about that 
lime. Moreover Huldah, a prophetess, is consulted by Jo- 
siah and EQlkiah, on the occasion of finding a copy of the Law 
in the temple ; 2 Chnm. 34: 22. Jeremiah hegjBjx his pro^ 
phetic duties in the thirteenth year of Josiah, L e. 629 B. C. 
If Zeofa. xii — ^xiv. belongs to an older prophet than the Zech- 
ariah who lived after the return from exile, it should probably 
be asi^igned to the period about 607 — 604 B. €. {See Ejiobel, 
Froph. II. p. 280 seq.) At the same period the prophecy of 
Habakkuk may most probably be placed. Ezekiel, who was 
corned into exile about 600 B. C, began his prophetic work 
about 595 B. d, ^nd continued it until 573. The greater 
psfft of his prophecies relate to his countrymen who still re* 
mained in Palestine, after the deportation to Mesopotamia 
in the reign of Jehoiachia. But some of them relate to his 

9* 
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fellow«*eoaiitrymeii m exile wilih Idmsdf. The brief woric of 
Obadiah seems, by the historical drcnmstances to which it re-- 
fers, plainly to belong to the period of the exile. His prophecy 
IB directed against the Edomites ; and one may c(Hnpare with 
it Jer. 49: 7--22. Ezek. 25: 12—14. 35: 1—15. Those who 
maintain the late composition of Isa. xl-— Ixri., also compare 
Isa. 63: 1 — 6 with the prophecy of Obadiah ; and it seems to 
tally well with this and with the other prophecies just named. 

The tarn which recent criticism has taken, among a large 
dass of c<Hnmentators and writers on subjects of sacred litera* 
tare in Germany, with respect to Tarious and extensiye poi^ 
tions of the book of Isaiah, must be well known to aU who 
are acqu^nted with the recent history of sacred literature. 
As I have already said, it comports not with my present ob- 
ject minut^ to discuss the questions in regard to this matter, 
which hare recently sprung up. But I must at least touch 
upon this topic, although as summarily as may be. 

No allegations are made at present with more confidence 
by many, than that Is. xL-— Ixvi. belongs to a writer near the 
dose of the exile, to whom Cyrus was known by name, and 
whose intentions he well understood. To the same period, but 
(as most of these critics suppose) to a different author, is to be 
assigned Is. xiii. xiv. In their opinion, to the anther of the 
latter, perhe^s, belongs Is. 21: 1^-10 ; at any rate, it must be 
assigned, as they aver, to the dose of the exile. Isa. xxIt — 
xxvii. belongs, as some of the hU^st critics say, (e. g. Knobel), 
to a prophet who lived near the beginning of the exile. Isa. 
zxxiv. XXXV. is to be assigned to the middle of the exile. 
Thus we have, if we may believe these critics, no less than 
five or six works of so many different prophets, in our present 
book (^ Isaiah. 

A few hints I may be permitted to suggest, in relation to 
ihis critical theory. It seems to me to be pressed with some 
serious difficulties, from which no adequate rdief has yet been 
found. 

(I) All ancient Jewish and Ohristian treMHon is against 
U. So far back as Sirachides, we have oxpress testimony of 
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Hie Jewkh Yiews. Hie cafls Jtmah ^ ihe grwi propkeif tanA 
fitttbfiil {aaPf worthy of credit^ mawg) in his ▼uioii*'' Ho 
wpealka of him as eomforting Sod, and ahowing ^ the things 
that w<Mild happen img taS auSpoSy foreyer, and hidden things 
before they take pkce ;" 48: 22— 25. Does not this specially 
cefer to the latter part g( Isaiah ? So PhOo, Josephus, and 
the New Testament in very many places from the so-called 
Psendo-Isaiah, (indeed altogether most frequently is this pari 
of the book referred to in the New Testam«it), which are as- 
eribed to isaiah ; and so the Christian Fafth^s and the Tal* 
mod. The discovery of diverse authors is one that is ao> 
knowledged to have been made but a few years nnoe* 

(2) The disertpaney ofdictknj which is even confidently 
alleged to beasatlsfactoryproof of different authorship in tlM 
various parts of the book, in my apprehension has no solid 
basis adequate to support this allegation. The several parts 
of the book which are conceded to Isaiah, between diap. xiiL 
and zxadx, are in g«[ieral nunre discrepant from the first 
twelve chiiq[>teEB (acknowledged to be genuine), than some of 
those genuine chapters are from the allied interpolated por^ 
tions of the bo<^ In other words ; Isaiah differs more from 
himself, than he does fix>m others. These portions, moreover^ 
which are said to be interpolated, are so widely distant from 
the idiom of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and other Hebrew prophets 
during and after the exile ; they have so little of the later so* 
called degenerate Hebrew idiom in them ; that to my mind 
they present a very serious difficulty in the way of believing 
that they could have been written near the dose of the exOe, 
or even at the middle, or the beginning of it. So very differ- 
ent from the work before us are the productions of this period, 
in regard to diction and style, that even the Liberafists feel 
compelled to confess, that the Pseudo-Isaiah was a writer of 
rare talents at imitation of the ancients, and they even al<- 
lege, that he has copied from the true Isaiah. I cannot here 
exemplify and confirm the position, that the resemblances 
between the confessedly geniune parts of Isaiah and the su»- 
peoted parts of has^ book, are so many and so striking^ that even 
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De Wette confesses lliat ^^they most arise from tm/iiaiian of 
soHstmey L e. in some otber way !" £inL p. 28d. To tlie 
some other way in which these resemblances arose, we may 
assent ; but not to the assertion that the writer in questioa was 
an imitator. I can only refer the reader, for an ample statemait, 
to Kleinerf s Aeehtheit des JS^maSy p. 220—279, and to Hft* 
vernick's Spezi^ JSinleit. Etcd. p. 192 seq. Every discrim- 
inating reader well versed in the Hebrew most feel, as I 
think, that there is indeed, in some respects, a notctble di£fer^ 
eace between the last twenty-seven clui^ters of Isaiah and 
the first part of his woik. It seems to me that candour will 
not — ^need not deny this. But, as I have intimated above, 
tins difference is not so great, in my apprehenaHHi, as the dif- 
f<Nrence between the first twelve cheaters of Isaiah and other 
aidEBOwledged parts of his work between chap. ziiL and 
xzxiz. Let any one compare the drde of imagery, the 
sources of metaphor and comparison, the historical examples 
of ancient times appealed to in both parts of the book, the 
dheTUie of partieuliur visions and symbolical actions in both, 
the insertion of triumphant lyrical songs, and the like, and 
he cannot refuse to recognise most striking similarities; 
see Havemick ut sup. p. 191. ' They that be for the an^ 
qtdty of the alleged adscititions portions of the book, are more 
than they that be against it' I am persuaded, that the Neol- 
ogists have evidently the worst of the argument on this 
ground ; and this is a ground which they are prone to con- 
sider as one of their choice positions for defence. 

(3) What example is there, among all the prophets, of a 
book so patched up by putting together six difierent authors, 
five of them without any names ? Who did this ? Where^ 
ichen^ was it done ? If parts c^ the book are so late as 
is alleged, why have we no hint about its compilation, no 
certain internal evidence of it ? How can we account for it 
that all the minor prophets, even Obadiah with his one chap- 
ter, should be kept separcUe and distinct, and this even down 
to the end of the prophetic p^od, and yet Isaiah be made up 
by undistinguished fragments and amalgamations ? These 
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Bwrd J are serioiiB difficullies $ and they haye noi yel beoi 
eati8factoril7 met 

(4) In nometous places of chap, zli-^xlviu, the i»opket 
i^peals to his own predidionB concerning Babylon^s fall, as ut- 
tered long before the time of fulfilment Even Bosenmueller 
confesses (iiL p. 5, 6), that < the vrriter, who lived near the 
dose of the BabykmlBh exile, has assumed the personage of 
some andent prophet' This same prophet adverts to local' 
Uies and nations^ to which it would be very strange fw a Jew 
in exile to advert to. E. g. 41: 9, where he speaks of Israel 
as being '' taken from the ends of the earth," L e. Ur of the 
GhaMees ; which would do well in case he was in Pcd e t tm ef 
but be quite mcongruoua if he were in Chaldaea. As to fUh 
Hens; Egypt, the land of Sinim (49: 12) L e. probably the 
Pelusiotes, the appeal to oSerings of swine (65: 4) whi<A 
were made in JSff^t but not in Babylon, the frequent appeals 
and addresses to Jerusalem and the towns of Palestine, all 
seem to betoken the presence d the writer in the holy land, 
and his familiarity with objects there and in the neighbcffw 
hood. Then the historical rdaUons are to be added to these. 
Egypt and Aet^iopa are joined, and also the Sabaeans; 
45: 14. In 41: 11, 12, the active and aaaUing enemies of 
&oee addressed are mentioned $ but who were tb^, dnrii^ 
the exile ? In 52: 4, the writer adverts to the past captivi- 
ties of the Jews, and mentions only those of Egypt and As- 
syria. How could he emit that of Babylon, if it had takea 
place ? In Xsa. 66: 19, the Jewish exiles are represented as 
being gathered only from countries connected with Egyptian 
or Assyrian sway. These things have not been satisfactori* 
ly exf^ned by the recent liberal critics. I am not aware 
how ihej can be. 

(5) In chap, xl*— xlvii, are very many passages wluch ase 
addressed to a people under the influence of idols, and whe 
practice heiUlien rites ^ and they are rqproved for not pret- 
senting the offerings due to God. How could this be, while 
the Jews were in exile ? They served no idols then and 
there ; and how eould they be re{NPOved for not presaitiag 
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offerings Uiere, which could be lawfully presented nowhere 
but at the temple in Jerosalem? Besides, the pec^le ad- 
dressed are represented as seeking foreign alliances. Could 
the Jews in exile do this ? Chap. 66: 3, 4> describes the Jews 
as presenting hypocritical oUadons and sacrifices. Hou^ 
wherej whetiy — ^in the land <^ Chaldaea ? Eren Ewald feels 
obliged to concede (in Es. IL p. 409 seq.), that he finds no 
marks of the author's being in Babylonia, but the contrary. 

(6) It seems to be evident, that the latter part of Isaiah is 
quoted or imitated by prophets who lived before the exile ; 
eomp* Nah. 1: 15 and Isa. 52: 1, 7. See also Nah. 3: 7 and 
Isa. 51: 19. Nah. 3: 4, 5 and Isa. 47: 5, 9. So Habakkuk in 
2: 18, 19, comp. with Isa. 44: 9 — ^20. In Zepfaaniah are sev- 
eral passages of the same tenor. Jeremiah has strowed pas- 
sages through his whole book, which lean upon the latter 
part of Isaiah ; particularly in chap. 1. li, which, one might 
almost say, are made up of extracts fi^m this prophet ; see 
fiavem. Einl. p. 180. Finally, 2 Chron. 32: 32, not merely 
refers for authority, as to the history of Hezekiah, to ihe VU- 
ion of Jbaiah (chap, xxxvi — xxxix.), but also to an old book, 
the Bboh of the Kings ofJudah andlsradj which had drawn 
firom the same source ; see HKv. 11. 1. p. 198 seq. At all 
events, when the author (^ Chrcniieles wrote, the book of 
Isaiah was a definite and well known book. 

It were easy to add to these evidences of earlier compo^- 
tion — ^and of composition in the holy land. But my limits 
forlnd. I would merely repeat, in the way of comment, 
what I said at the outset, viz. that the recent opinions re- 
specting adsdtitious parts of Isaiah, are embarrassed by very 
serious difficulties, which have not yet been satisfactorily met. 

As to all the objections made to the early composition of 
the alleged Pseudo-Issuah, on the ground that prediction, so 
long before hand as the time of Isaiah the Son of Amoz, is 
an impossihilify, 1 have only to say, that this is assumption 
and not argument — ^it is simply petiUo principii. Even if, 
with most of the neological critics, we put off the composi- 
tion of that portion of the book to a period little before the 
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ex3e, it is stiO preditHcn ; for how could anj one foresee 
what Gyms wouM do^ either as to the destraction of Babj- 
loD, or the Hboration of the Jews ? Bat when the compost- 
turn of these parts of Isaiah is brought down veiy near to 
the time of the erents described, our sharpHsag^ted critics saj, 
that a shrewd political observer might easily coj^eeture what 
wmiUl take place ; as Burke foretold what would follow in 
the train of tlie French revolution. It happened, as they 
^fSS^st, that he made a hicky gue$8. But what if it had 
turned out, that the Babykmians had been victors, in the con* 
test with Cyrus ? ^ Why then (as they intimate) the Pseudo* 
Isaiah would have stood in no repute, and his work would 
never have come down to us.' 

In respect to this, and all that is Hke it, I have only to say, 
that it is not mtical argument, but a mere result of the a 
jmon- assumption, that prediction is an impossibility. 

An impartial view of the subject before us, however, 
obliges us to say, that the recent critics who contend for a 
Psiudo-Itadaky are not wholly destitute of reasons, some of 
which, to say the least, are quite specious. They allege, 
(1) That the later writer does not so much describe an exile 
which is to ^, as one which u. In this state, he tiiinks, and 
feels, and speaks. He describes desolations in Judea and in 
Edom, which had already taken place ; e. g. in chap. Ixiii. 
Ixiv, and elsewhere. He dwells on these things ; repeats 
them ; goes into minute particulars which savour of the At>« 
torical rather than of the prophetical. All this is contrary to 
the genius of any prophecy, which for a long time precedes 
the events described. 

(2) The mention by name of Gyrus (44: 28. 45: 1), is 
without parallel. The fact of such a mention shows, that 
Cyrus was already on the throne. 

^8) Predictions so long before hand as the time of Isaiah, 
when Babylon was a mere provindid and tributary kingdom 
belon^ng to the Assyrian domain, could be of no interest to 
the then living generation. Neither Isaiah nor they knew 
or cared anything about Babylon* It lo<^ Hke mere «oo^A- 
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raying or farhme-telUnffy to utter such predictions at sash a 
period. And above all, how could Isaiah himself say so 
much about deliverance from exile, and dwell so long and 
minutely upon it^ when he has said nothing of the Jews being 
carried away into captivity, nor uttered any threats of this 
nature? 

(4) The whole strain is hortaiar^y and ad^kessed (in this 
dbape) to those then living in exile. The writer addresses 
them as having present duties to do ; prays for them as al- 
ready in distress and danger ; uid in fact adjusts his whole 
discourse as if it were an epistle to the exiles. 

(5) The writer, in chap, xl— xlvu, appeals to aawient i»ro- 
phecy respecting the Babylonish exile. In Isaiah's ime^ 
who was there ^at had already written such predictions ? 

(6) Why does not Jeremiah, when he predicts the return 
from exile (xxix. xxx. aL), appeal to the predictions of 
Isaiah, in the way of confirmation, in ease they already ex- 
isted? 

These are the main arguments on yfhkt they rely, with 
the exception of those drawn from the impossib^ty of mka- 
des^ and from the style and manner of the alleged adscititious 
parts. A few remarks only can be made here respecting them. 

As to No. 2, which respects the mention of Cyrus by name, 
the passage in 1 King 18: 2 is a parallel case. Agag^ in Num. 
24: 7, seems to be another. Besides, the name Q/rus is, in 
all probability, like that <^ Pharaoh, a mere notnen digwke^ 
tie, applicable to more than one king. The pn^r name of Cy- 
rus appears to have been Agradatee. In case the matter is so 
understood, nothing more particular than a reference to a Per^ 
$ian king is contained in the prediction. In respect to No. 3, it 
cannot be said with truth, that Isaiah and his contemporaries 
knew nothing of Babylon^ and felt no interest to know any 
thing about ity after one reads Isa. xxxix, which contains 
an explicit prediction, that the descendants of Kezekiah 
should be carried to Babylon and be eunuchs in the palace 
there. In Micah 4: 9, 10, is a promotion of the same tenor. 
Of course this involves the destiny of the nation, (Mieah ex- 
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pfesslj appfies it to the nation), as well as of its king. Is 
not this '^sajing something^' about being carried into exile? 
And does not the deliyerance which follows come in its pro* 
per place ? 

The hortatory strain, objected to the earlj composition in 
No. 4, wonld be conyincing, if we could show that the spirit 
of prophecy could not anticipate future circumstances. Most 
of the exhortations are of such a nature as to constitute preach^ 
ing applicable to anj or all peribds, in those ancient times; 
The appeal to ancient prophecy (No. 5), does not necessarilj 
involve anything more ancient than what lisaiah himself had 
uttered, or at any rate Micah. In Micah 4: 9, 10, the Baby- 
lonish captivity is very plainly and expressly jH^edicted; 
and Micah was a contemporary of Isaiah. In respect to No. 
6, Jeremiah no more appeals to- Micah than he does to Isaiah. 
The argumentum ex Menitio has little force indeed, in a case of 
this nature. 

Finally, I deem it proper to add, that the whole dispute in 
respect to the Pseudo-Isaiah, is* after all a matter of less im- 
portance, in & theologieal point of view, than many have 
deemed it to be. If real prophets are allowed to have writ> 
ten the alleged adscititions parts ef the book, then the author*' 
ky of the book is not impinged, at any rate is not impugned: 
But most of the recent critics refuse to admit the existence 
of such men, i. e. to admit them^ as being properly inspired 
men. But sueh as do admit of the real prophetic origin of the 
adscititions part (so called) may ask : If other prophetic works 
are of divine authority, why are not these also ? It is not pre« 
tended,, even by the better class of neological critics, that these 
parts of Isaiah were written post eventum. If written before, 
they are predictions* Merely as a theologian, then, I should 
have littie to object to the compound nature of the book before 
us. It is in fact of little or no theological or doctrinal importance- 
which way this question is decided. But as a critic, I haive 
serious doubts' whether recent criticism has yet made its way 
clear. There are obstacles in its path, which it seems 
rather to lei^ ovev than to remove* 

10 
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In the meantime, it must be ooafessed that there are some 
obstacles in the wajof other and the older critics. The gra- 
phic description of desolatioos in £d<Hii and Judea, which is 
contained in chap. Ixiii. Ixir, seems to plead strongly in f«* 
▼our of' the idea, that those desolations had actuallj taken 
place. Above all, the difficulty of supposing a deep and pre^ 
sent interest, which the Isaiah c^ Hezekiah's reign had, or 
could well have, in the return from the Babylonish exite 
when he has not anywhere dwelt at length upon the occur* 
rence of being carried into exile ; and the unparalleled length 
and particularity of the descripti<ms or (»redictioQS respecting 
this return ; do constitute difficulties, it must be omfessed, in 
the way of the older exegesis, which are entitled to serioos 
consideration. Such, it must be conceded also^ is not the man- 
ner of most prophets, in regard to mere civil or poUtUnd 
events. Things of present interest and of impending danger, 
are for the most part before them, and are the subjects of 
prophecy. And if Isa. xl — Ixvi. can be viewed as coming 
£rom the pen of a prophet in-exile, not long before the retura 
from it, its gn^hic descriptions and its many developments of 
deep feeling seem to be more naturally and easily account* 
Bd for. Is it not possible, that another prophet, who also 
bore the name of Isaiah^ lived and wrote at this period ? I 
must confess that I have sometimes suspected this to be the 
case. Most knots which we must now cut, would easily be 
mitied by such a solution. The principal oli^tion to it is, 
that history has not said anything of such a man ; and it is 
diffi<HiIt even to suppose that the name of such a writer, at so 
late a period, eould be covered with entire darkness. Did 
we know that such a person lived and wrote, we might call 
him J)eutero*Ism(xh, but surely not (as recent critics do) 
Pseudo'Iicdah^ The mistake c^ redactors in later ages, (in 
case there were two prophets who both bore the name of 
lacdixk), in arrsmging^and combining their works together, and 
placing them under one category, might be very easUy ac- 
•eounted for, in such a case. I should feel some inclination to 
admit this theory, as the most easy and ready solution of the 
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diffieiilties, if it oouM otAj be rendered probabtey tluit sadi a 
person as the Devit$ro^l9cdak ooold have lived, and written 
eiadi a piece of composition as Isa. zl — Izvi, and jet not have 
been oonspicnoos in Jewish history. The lack of anj notice 
of such a writer, is certainly one of the unaceoantable thingSb 
One general remark, which in my own view is of great im* 
portance in regard to the whole matter bef<»e us, I most 
make before I quit the subject It is only when chaps, xl— • 
IxvL are viewed in the light of a great Afemanie develop- 
mentr— a series of predictions respecting the person, the work, 
and the kingdom of Christ-— that the earnestness, the pro- 
tracted length, the fulness, the deep feeling, the holy entha* 
aiasm, the glowing metaphors and similies, and the rich and 
leaned exhibitions <^ peace and prosperity, can wdl be a^ 
Dounted for. The writer, in taking such a stand-point, uses 
the exile and the return from it as the basis of his eompari- 
«ons and analogies. It was a rich and deeply interesting 
eowree, from which he might draw them. Any otha:* solution 
ef the whole phenOToena is, to my mind at least, meagre and 
unsatisfactory. On no other ground can I account for it, that 
Isaiah so long beforehand should have dwelt on an exile and 
a return from it, which were more than a century distant from 
him and his ecmtemporaries. 

In regard to the book of Jonah, it puiports to be the work 
of Jonah the son of Amittai (Jonah 1: 1) ; and in 2 Kings 14: 
^1 we have an account of Jonah the prophet, of Gath He- 
pher, a town in the district of Zebulun (comp. Josh. 19: 18). 
Of this latter persom^ it appears, that he lived and proph- 
esied during the reign of Jeroboam II, king of Israel, (825-— 
784 B. C.) ; of course, at the time when the Assyrian power 
was just beginning to show its strength in western Asia, and 
might be dreaded by the Israelites. To him is attributed, by 
Hitzig and others, the prophecy against Moab in Isa. xv. xvi. 
And inasmuch as Isaiah himself appears to assign this por- 
tion of his book to some other and older prophet than himself 
(Isa. 16: 14), no very urgent objections against this view of 
^ subject seem to press upon us ; although I do not deem it 
necessary. ' 
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As to the prophecy contained in the book entitled Johah, 
(bat little indeed of the book is predtetum)^ there has been 
an endless diversity of opinion among modem and recent coai* 
mentators in regard to the matter and manner of this work. 
It is clear from Tebit 14: 8. 3 Mace 6: 8, and from Josephas? 
Antiq. IX. 10. 2, that the ancient Jews regarded the whole 
book as a narrative ^f facts* It seems moreover very much 
as if the Saviour had given his sanction to it as such ; Matt. 
12: 40 seq. 16: 4. Luke 11: 80, Most of the Christian fa- 
thers have done the same ; and the great body of the older 
modern commentators have inclined to follow in . the same 
path. But not so with all. In recent times, the Liberals^ 
almost to a man» reject the simple historical exposition of the 
book at large ; and not a few even of those who are more 
strict in sentiment, have felt compelled to regard it as an o^ 
Ugory or parable^ 

The difficulties alleged to be connected with the book, are 
very numerous. First, the missi<m itself to a very distant 
barbarian city, the mistress of the eastern world, buried in 
luxury and idolatry, and looking contemptuously on all for- 
e^ners — a mission totally destitute of anything analogous 
among all the Hebrew prophets — ^is thought to be a serious 
obstacle to the historical exposition. Then comes a host of 
other difficulties. The sudden and unexpected penitence of 
the Ninevites, it is said, is incredible. More credible would 
the story have been, if it had represented them as taking Jo- 
nah for a raving maniac The book of Kings (2 Kings 14: 
25 seq.), which gives us some notices of Jonah, takes no no- 
tice of such an event. Jonah, a prophet too, is represented 
as expecting to fly from the presence of the Lord, by going 
in a ship to Tarshish I When the lot falls upon Jonah, as the 
cause of the tempest which threatened the safety of all em- 
barked, with the same indifference which before had made 
him sleep quietly in the hold of the ship amidst the agitations 
of the storm, he proposes to be cast overboard. He is swal- 
lowed by a whale; and after being three days in his belly, 
he is vomited up upon the dry land. The second admoni- 
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ti<m to go to Nmeveh 10 obejed. The coDiequences of lUl 
niarioR have already been adverted to. Then oomes the re* 
ptatng indignation of the prophety becaose Nineveh was not 
actaaUy destroyed. A gourd comee np in a sin^e nighty and 
grows to such a size as to shelter Jonah from the bamiag 
heat, to whieh he was exposed in his watch-station. But 
the next daj, a worm eats it at the root, and it immediately 
wiliienu Jonah then wishes to die, rather than to see his 
prophecy anfnlfiUed. These eircamstances, it is averred with 
the gi^eatest confidence are all of them either very improba^ 
Me or actually impossible. 

80 they mast have been r^arded, it would seem, by many 
interpreters of the book ; for all manner of devices have been 
resorted to, in order to make oot some meaning for it thait 
woald comport with facts which the interpreter deemed prob- 
aUe or possible. 

The principal ^tifficolty is with the matter of being swal- 
lowed up by the fish or whale. A whale, it is said^ has not 
a gullet large enough to receive a man. Then, it is asked, 
how could Jonah live in his interior? How could such a 
monster approach the land near enough to throw him upon 
it ? These and the like questions have been discussed, until 
it would seem that not much more remains to be said, or even 
invented. 

Of the Babbinical conceits about Jonah, I need say no 
more than to mention, that one of them is, tiiat the whale 
swam round the whde continent of AiHca in the three days 
during which Jonah was within him ; that he came bac^ by 
the way of the Bed Sea ; and that he went through the sub- 
terranean passage from that sea to the Meditaranean, and 
tlnis bron^t Jonah safe to his home again. According to 
some of the Babbies, Jonah had a not uncomfortaUe bi^rih 
for such a long and n^id voyage ; and, looking tiurough the 
whale's eyes, he saw a great many wonders of the deep. Be- 
sides this, he performed many devotional exercises. Even 
Josephus (Antiq. IX. 10. 2) makes the whale to throw npthe 
prophet upon the diores of the Buxine. Others hame invvn- 

10* 
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ted ft more fadle solatm of the whole dtflSenlt j. The whftle 
(X^ y lit. JM) id turned into a boat with a whale padtUed on iis 
item or bow ; or it may be a boat of the whalers, as we^peak 
of a whale hocU. Even Grodfrey Less has broached such aa 
exegesis ; Yerin. Schrift« p. 161. So Jonah, after three dajrs 
tossing, is represented as being driven to the land, and thrown 
upon it by the waves. But the difficulty here is, that the 
account of Jonah (1: 17) states, that the Lord had prepared 
^inj yn , a great JUh, to swallow up the prophet ; where the 
epithet great has of course a very appropriate meaning. But 
how is it with a great hoot ? Then again, the vomiting (M^^) 
upon the land — appropriate enough to the great fish, bat how 
the boat vomited out Jonah, looks rather problematical. Oth- 
ers, therefore, not liking these ezidanations of the narratioa, 
say, that Jonah when thrown ov^i)oaid found a dead fish, on 
which he got a station, and was thrown, at last^ upon the land 
unharmed. But still, the iwallowia%0 up of Jonah, and the 
vomdting of him out, are lost sight of even in tMs exegesis. 
To remedy this, ingemiity has <$ontrived to make Jonah cut 
a hole in the fish, so that he <MHi]d lodge in his interior ; and 
from this he came out, when cast upon the land. But even 
here, Jonah seems rather to manage the fish, than to be man- 
aged by him. The view attributed to the famous Yonder 
Hardt, who wrote several volumes upon Jonah, viz., that Jo- 
nah put up a tavern which had the sign of a whale, is closely 
allied to this. 

Futile, not to say ridiculous, attempts are all these and the 
like, to do away the force of a narration, which plainly sa- 
vours of the miraculous. Not but that the whole matter, in 
respect to thejish, might be shown to be a natural possibility. 
The Ganis Carckarias, common in the Mediterranean, can 
surely swallow a man, for it has done so ; and so can some 
4>ther fishes. That a man should preserve life for a while in 
^e stomach of a fish, under certain circumstances, is no im- 
possibility. Living reptiles often spend years in the human 
stomach ; some of them, moreover, are such as need air for 
respiration, (as indeed what living and breathing creature does 
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not?) As to tbrowiDg«p Jonah npcm the land, there are places 
enough of deep water ap to the verj edge of the sea-shore, 
where this might be done by a large fish. The objection that 
the sICHEnach of the fish must have dissolved and digested Jonah, 
is of no weight ; for every one acquainted with physiology 
knows, that living fiesh does not digest in the least in the 
stomach. The gastric juice has no power over it. And last 
but not least — ^the God who meant to punish, but not to de- 
stroy, Jonah, could arrange all these circumstances, and also 
preserve his life, in such a way as is stated in the narration. 
The same God could cause the fish to throw him out of his 
stomach ; the Bible affirms that he did ; Jon. 2: 10. 

So would I say, moreover^ of the gourd, and its witibering, 
although the latter circumstance is pressed by no special dif- 
ficulty. Its growth, however, must be supernaturaL The 
panic, the fast, and the penitence of the Ninevites, are doubt- 
less aU circumstances extraordinary and widiout a parallel in 
sacred history. Tet surely they cannot be deemed imposd* 
bUiHes. The mission of Jonah to a distant heathen country, 
in his day scarcely known among the Jews, and not yet hav- 
ing made any incursion upon Palestine, is undoubtedly one 
of the most serious difficulties that the book presents. The 
mission of a man who had such a temper as Jonah, to execute 
a commission so grave, stands next to this. And then — ^what 
was the object ? What was achieved ? What had the Jews 
to do, at that time, with the Ninevites ? It is easy to ask 
many questions of this kind ; but it is not so easy to answer 
them satisfactorily. The book itself presents us with no key 
to unlock these mysteries. 

I cannot much wonder, therefore, that allegory or parcMe 
has been resorted to by so many interpreters (and of different 
sentiments too in theology), in order to explain the book. 
Jonah, they say, designed to teach the Hebrew nation to feel 
more liberally towards the heathen ; to show them that even 
the latter were more susceptible of moral impression than har- 
dened Jews ; and to impress them with the idea that God 
was the common Father of aU men— of the Grentiles as weU 
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as of the Jews. He wrote this allegory, as they aver, in order 
to accomplish this end ; just as the Saviour uttered the para* 
Ue of the good Samaritan, and of the rich man and Lazarus, 
or of the sower, in order to illustrate and confirm certain mo^ 
ral truths. In itself this exhibits nothing impossible or even 
improbable. Yet the want of all intimations of this nature in 
tiie book itself, is somewhat of an objection against this mode of 
exegesis ; although it has been adopted, fw substance, by such 
men as J. D. Michaelis, Herder, Eichhom, Staiidtin, Mey^, 
Mueller, Niemeyer, and others. In the Gospels, and generally 
in the prophets, the ecmtext gives us a key to the allegory or the 
parable. I am constrained also to ask : Can what the Saviour 
says about Jonah and the Ninevites, be reconciled with the 
idea that the book is only an dUegory ? The first spontane- 
ous prompting of the mind seems to be an answer in the neg- 
ative. Yet it is asked : Do we not every day refer to the 
Good Samaritan, and to the Prodigal Son, in the same way 
as if they were real historical personages ? And in fact one 
cannot deny this ; but still there is this difference between the 
two cases, viz., that in the Gospels die nature of the allegory 
IS palpable. However, at all events, this method of interpre- 
tation is much preferable to one lately come in vogue, through 
Gol^om, Gesenius, De Wette, and Knobel, viz. that the 
book has only a few facts at the basis, simple and credible ; 
while all the rest is a mythic romance — a narrative made out 
of floa^g popular stories. Jonah, they say, was a prophet. 
He uttered oracular threats against Nineveh. He made a 
voyage to sea ; was shipwrecked ; narrowly escaped the 
sharks ; returned to bis prophetic duty ; but was indignant 
that his first predictions had not been fulfilled, and therefore 
wished for death, through fear of disgrace. So much they 
aUow to be fact. Then as to the mythic part, it comes, as 
they think, from the story among the Greeks, that Hercules, 
at Sigeum, rescued Hesione, the daughter of Laomedon king 
of Troy, from the jaws of the sea-mcmst^ to which she was 
devoted. In order to do this, he sprang himself into the 
monster's jaws, was swallowed down, and there he fought 
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three days and ni^ts in his bdly, destroyed him, and came 
oat alive with only the loss of his hair, which had been bamed 
up by the heat within ; Diod. Sic. YI. 42. Qvid Met XL 
211 seq. Tzetzes ad Lycoph. Cassand. 33. This myth, as some 
of the recent critics suppose, was combined with another, the 
scene of which is at the shore of Joppa. There Perseus 
rescued from a sea-monster Andromeda, the daughter of king 
Cepheus ; and Pliny (Hist Nat Y. 14) and Jerome (Gomm. 
in Jon. L 3) tell us, that the people of that place were accus- 
tomed to show to strangers the rock where Andromeda was 
chained, and the huge bones of the sea-monster ; [whales' bones 
no doubt]. Both of these fables are united, and forthwith 
out comes the mj/th of Jona/u So even Bosenmueller. To 
this I have only to say : 

" Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
JuDgere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 
Undique coUatis membris ; ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formoaa supeme ; 
Spectatum admissi, risum teneatis amici ?*** 

What others may do, who have more power over their 
rigihteM than 1, is not for me to say. But for myself, I cannot 
do otherwise than Horace supposes his friends would do, 
when looking at the strange production of the painter whom 
he describes. Winer, (not restrained most surely by any 
orthodox notions from admitting neological exegesis), says, in 
respect to this mptkical explanation : '< It always must appear 
very improbaUe, that a Hebrew writer would have found any 
occasion of working over the materiab of a PhzlisHne Myth ;" 
Bib. Lex. art. Jonas. It is even worse than Horace's supposed 
picture ; and, so we may emphatically ask : Huufn tenetOiSy 
amicif How it is possible thus to overlook the very genius 
of the Hebrews, and the nature and design of the sacred books, 

* In English thus : " If a painter should undertake to join a horse*s 
neck to a human head, and to cover with variegated feathers the limba 
collected from all quarters ; so that a woman beautiful in the upper part 
should disgnstinglj end in a black fish ; if admitted to such a sight, my 
ftieadi, ooald you keep yonrselTes itom. kiagfaing ?*' An Poet 1—6. 
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and to suppose that the book of Jonah was written wi^ saeh 
views, and admitted to a place in the sacred canon — ^I leave 
for those to explain, who have done the deed of making up 
the monstrous compound. I wash mj hands of such high 
treason against the fundamental laws of sacred criticism. 

Doubtless the question will be put by the reader : And 
what then, after such remadks on the exegesis of others-^wfaat 
do jou yourself regard as the object of the bods: of Jonah ? 
What estimate do you put on the narration ? So far as I am 
aUe, I am willing to give an answer ; but it must be brief, 
after dwelling so long upon this book. 

When the Scribes and Pharisees said to Christ : ^' Master, 
we would see a sign from thee, he told them that '^ the men 
of Nineveh should rise in judgment with that generation, and 
condemn it, because they repented at the preaching of Jonah," 
and then immediately added that a '^ greater than Jonah" was 
before them ; Matt. 12: 41. Luke 11: 32. Did he not mean 
now to compare one kUtoriccH person and transaction with 
another? If the Ninevites had been known andr^arded 
only as an imaginary people — ^the offspring of allegory or ro- 
mance — ^there would be no difficulty in the case. The com- 
parison might then be placed on the same ground, on whi<^ 
we now place the conduct and person of any one actually 
living, when we compare him and his demeanor with the prod- 
igal son, or with the rich man and Lazarus. But the Ninevites 
are surely historical and veritable persona^^ ; as much so as 
the queen of the SoiUhy who is joined with them in Matt. 1 2: 42 ; 
and the force of the Saviour's appeal is greatly strengthened 
by the supposition that they are real personages. Not a 
word from Jesus to make us suspect that he regarded the mafc^ 
ter of the Ninevites in any other light than that of a real his- 
torical fact Again, when Jesus says to the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, who were seeking a sign from heaven and tempt- 
ing him, that " no sign should be given them but the sign of 
the prophet Jonah," (Matt. 12: 39, 40. 16: 4), does he not 
compare the abode of Jonah for three days in the belly of the 
fish, with his own abode in the grave during the san^e period? 
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Matt. 1^ 40. In other words : Does he not compare one 
Mitorieal fact with another ? It seems so. I know not how 
to throw off the impression which these passages make upon 
my mind. When Panl tells ns, in GaL 4: 2^ that the nar- 
rative in Genesis concerning the son of Hagar and also of 
Sarah is aUegorizedy we know where we are and what to ex- 
pect Bnt is there anything in the passages just cited in re- 
spect to Jonah, which is adapted to make an impression that 
&e story of Jonah and of the Nineyites is an aHegory^ 1£ 
ib&re he, it has escaped my notice. 

The anthority of Christ, then, seems to bind me to admit 
the facts as they are stated in the narrative of Jonah. They 
are indeed sirange facts apparently ; but not therefore untrue. 
They plainly are not impomhiUHes ; although I acknowledge, 
T6fy readily, that tiiey are improbabilities, when compared 
with the common course of things. Bnt are not all mtrtxeles 
of this character ? Or, putting aside (as I would) ah$oluie 
miracles in regard to the things recognized l^ Christ with re- 
spect to Jonah, do they not border upon the marvellous ? 
Certainly they do ; but is all that the Old and New Testa- 
ment contains, which is of the like character, to be therefore 
fleeted ? Neologists say : Tes. But the believer in divine 
levdation has no need to join in this answer. He may rank 
the occurrences in the book of Jonah with other oocnrrenees 
related in the Scriptures, which are of a similar, i. e. of a mi- 
laculous, character. 

So much for facts. Now for the obfect of the book. This 
is indeed a problem of difficult solution. What can it be, 
unless it is to inculcate on the narrow-minded and bigoted 
Jews, (there were many such), the great truth, that God re- 
gards the humble and penitent everywhere with favor ; and 
that even the haughty, cruel, idolatrous and domineering 
heathen, in case they repent and humble themselves, become 
Uie sttbjecte of his compassion and clemency, and are more 
acceptable than the haughty Jew, ctaiming descent from 
Abraham, but still the devoted slave of ritual observances 
aad of Ins own evil passions ? 
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So much lies on the face of the hook. There is no strange 
doctrine in it, therefore, hat a plain and simple trath is il- 
lustrated and impressivelj taught hj it. No difficultj, indeed, 
of a doctrinal nature attends the work. Whatever difficulty 
there is, it lies in the tenor of the narration. 

The onlj question over which darkness seems to a be- 
liever in miracles to hover, is, how Jonah alone, of all the 
Hebrew prophets, should be a missionary to the heathen f 
And, (as connected with this), why was he sent, in the reign 
of Jeroboam II, to perform such a service ? My ignorance 
as to those things which would make out a satisfactory answer 
to diese questions, can prove nothing against the facts them- 
selves* The time when he was sent, is indeed of no great 
importance. — These facts, moreover, are in themselves so 
far from being impossibilities, that, if admitted, they actually 
help to commend the proph^c dispensation to our feelings. 
We are heartily glad, to see in what manner the divine Being 
recognizes the relation of all parts of our race to himself, and 
how willing he is to pardon the penitent The unusual oc- 
currence of such an event as the mission of Jonah, and the 
apparent strangeness of the whole matter, are about the only 
things, in the end, that afford any serious doubts or difficul- 
ties to the believing mind. But I do not think these to be 
satisfactory or valid reasons for rejecting the book, or for 
taming it into an allegory or an ethnico-Judaic Myth. 

But I must not pursue any further the examination of these 
particular works. I return to our Okaldean period of pro- 
phecy, which extends down to the end of the exile ; I have 
only to add here, in regard to the prophetic order, that we 
have no history of any other than those prophets before 
mentioned. If there were men capable of writing such com- 
positions as the 80-calied Pseudo-Isaiahy then why, as has al- 
ready been suggested, is no mention made of them, no hint 
given respeeting them ? Could men capable of writing in 
that manner, have lived in entire obscurity, while Zephaniah, 
Obadiah, Haggai, and Malachi, not far from the same period, 
are all distinctly recognized and well known ? At least this 
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18 eomeihiagt which those, who feel so free on all occemons* 
to douU> may allow us the privilege of doabtingi until the 
matter is better cleared up. 

In addition to the anonymous prophets already adverted to, 
(who are brought into being by recent criticism), another 
piqphet,. it seems, must be reckoned. Jer. L li. is thought by 
some critics of name, to have been composed about the mido' 
die of the exile, and therefore not by Jeremiah the well-knowo' 
prophet,, who most probably must have been dead before thai 
tiq^e. But the arguments drawn from the dictiony in thia 
case, surely make against this, if the whole of the resem- 
Uances to Jeremiah are set over against the alleged discrepaoi* 
des ; and there is no historical or critical necessity of sup- 
posing the chapters in question to be an interpolation. 

If we torn now from this brief survey of tl^ prophets who 
lived and acted during the Chaldean period, to a moment's 
consideration of their charact^nstics of style, we shall be struck 
with the greatly altered tone of their compositions. The 
brevity, simplicity, majesty, and beauty of the golden age have 
in a large measure passed by. The dialect, ^ough still Mb- 
brew in all its substantial elements, differs much from that of 
Isaiah, Joel, and Nahum. Allegory, %ure, symbol, and para- 
ble, are frequent almost ever3rwhere ; and in fact ihey make 
up almost the whole of Ezekiel. Jeremiah has a great deal 
of historic matter, and is less inclined than his contemporary 
to allegory and symbol;, but still the tenor of his style differs 
so exceedingly from thatof the previous writers already named, 
that one can hardly persuade himself, that more tkiie than is 
usually allowed did not elapse between the Assyrian and the 
Chaldean periods of prophetic composition. As to pathos, 
tenderness, deep felt grief on account of the desolations of Ju« 
dea, and still more on account of its wickedness, there is no- 
thing in the writers of any age which exceeds some parts of 
Jeremiah. 

Another circumstance should be noted. Instead of em- 
ploying poetry as the vehicle of instruction, which for the meet 
part the prophets of the golden age did, the compositiena d«r* 
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ing the period in question were generally in prae ; bat not 
unfrequently in a kind of measured prose. Habakkuk is in- 
deed an exception to this, as well as to the style in general <^ 
his times. How now shall we class Isa. xl — ^Ixvi. with the 
poetry of this Chaldean period, when the former consists of 
some €^ the most symmetrical poetry to be found in all the 
Hebrew Scriptures ? If the so-called Fseudo-Isaiah be kideed 
of later composition, it stands out as a singular phenomenon 
amidst the other prophetic remains of that age. A writer of 
that day, on a theme so interesting as that which is presented 
in Isa. xl — ^Ixvi, who could with such wonderful suecesfr trans* 
port himself into the midst of the golden age and adopt itfr 
general manner, imagery, and diction, one would be pvone to* 
think must have had some memorial left of him. 

Knobel alleges, that the prophets of the Chaldean period 
exhibit inore attachment to the ritual Law, than those of the 
preceding era. What little foundation there is for this remark, 
seems to me to rest merely on the fact, that Jerenvah and 
Ezekiel were both priests as well as prophets. How natural 
then that they should look somewhat more to the violated 
ritual, as well as to the moral law ! 

We have no history of the Jews during their exile, except- 
ing the hints in Jeremiah and Ezekiel respecting them. But 
these do not disclose to us any particulars respecting any true 
prophets of the Lord, if such there were among them. In 
Jer. xxix. we have an account of severalfalse prophets among 
the exiles, by the name of Ahab, Zedekiah, and Shemaiah. 
The two former were roasted by the king of Babylon in the 
fire (Jer. 29: 22), probably because they excited their coun- 
trymen to uneasiness in their exile, by false promises made to 
them. Jeremiah strongly denounces these false prophets; 
and in a similar mann^ does Ezekiel denounce men of the 
same class, who were flattering the exiles with deceitful pro- 
mises ; Ezek. 13: 1 — 16. In like manner the false shepherds 
of Israel, (probably false prophets, see on p. 91 above), are 
severely rebuked in Ezek. xxxiv. May we not, then, in the 
absence of direct testimony, assume as altogether probable 
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tlie oontinued existence of (roe prophets among the Hebrews 
in their exile ? False coin does not usually make its appear- 
ance where there is no true coin. The analogy of former and 
of subsequent periods would seem to plead in favour of the 
portion, that among the exiles in Babylon were more or less 
of true prophetical teachers. The people were humbled by 
this «xile. They grew better under their chastisements. 
Many of them sighed for a return to Palestine, and a renewal 
of their religious state and privileges. And when they did 
return from exile, in conseopience of the proclamation by Cy- 
rus who ^ve them liberty, they had such men for leaders 
as 2^rubbabel and Jeshua the high-priest ; also the prophets 
Zechariah and £[aggai ; Ezra 5: 1. These, and in the sequel 
Malachi, contributed important aid in re-establishing the Jew- 
ish commonwealth and worship. We can hardly suppose, 
therefore, that the Jews were at any time during their exile 
entirely destitute of true prophets, although we have no ex- 
plicit account of such persons among them. 

In 536 B. C. Cyrus attained to the sole regency of the 
Medo-Persian empire, and during the same year he published 
his edict, permitting and even exhorting the Jews to go up to 
Jerusalem and rebuild the temple. About 70,000 persons re^ 
tunied to Palestine (Ez. 2: 66. Neh. 7: 66 seq.), the same 
year, in consequence of this edict, having Zerubbabel a de- 
scendant of David as their civil head, and Jeshua as their 
high priest. Great trouble«and hindrance w«re soon given lo 
the Jews, by their heathen and-envious neighbours ; so that 
the re-building of the temple and city was often interrupted 
and long delayed. For the following seventy-five years we 
have no particular account <»f their religious state, and only a 
few notices of their civil condition. Who were their pro- 
l^ets, if prophets they had, excepting Haggai and Zechariah 
(Ezra 5: 1), we know not. After Darius Hystaspis had 
come to the throne of Persia (521 B. C), i. e. some fifteen 
or more years after the edict of Cyrus, those prophets con- 
tributed much in stirring up the Jews to go on with their 
temple-building. In the sixth year of Darius, (516 B. C.), 
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waB ihh great undertakiDg finished. From that time down to 
the seventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanns 
(457 B. C.^-or as some maintain, 460), we haTe no historie 
notices in the Jewish Scriptures oi the state of the nation. In 
the year just named, Ezra, '' a ready scribe in the Law of 
Moses, which the Lord God had given," came up to Jerusa«- 
lem from Babylon, by leave of the Persian king, and brought 
with him between two and three thousand of the exiles ; E2* 
ra vii. viii. Here Ezra employed himself for several years in 
the accomplishment of a reformation both in worship and in 
morals ; for both of these had greatly degenerated after the 
death of Zerubbabel and Jeshua. In about ten years, Nehe- 
miah, the cup-bearer of Artaxerxes, by leave of this king 
paid a visit to Palestine, and found the walls of Jerusalem in 
a ruinous state. These he repaired, and being made gov- 
ernor (Tirshatha) of the place, he resided there some twelve 
years (Neh. 6: 14), and not only did he fortify the city, but 
contributed greatly to bring everything both ci vU and religious 
into a state of order and regularity. In this he was much as- 
sisted by Ezra (Neh. viii.), who ^k the lead in all religious 
matters. After twelve years he returned to Persia, accord- 
ing to agreement, but within a few days he obtained leave to 
go back to Palestine ; Neh. 13: 6. There he spent the rest 
of his life. But of his further actions, excepting for a short 
period after his return, we have no account, and the history 
of the Jews after the Babylonish^exile, ends with the doings 
of Nehemiah, i. e. about 434 B. C. 

It is said of Nehemiah (Neh. 6: 7), that he had appointed 
prophets to preach in Jerusalem. Who these were, is not said, 
in the passage to which reference has been made. But that 
Malachi was among them, scarcely admits of a doubt That 
he was later than Haggai and Zechariah, and lived after the 
building of the temple was completed, is quite manifest to any 
one who will take pains to consult and compare the foUowing 
passages ; viz. as to completion of the temple, Mai. 1: 10. 3: 
1, 10 ; as to duties neglected by priests and Levites, comp. 
Mai. 1: 6. 2: 1, 8, 9 with Neh. 13: 10^ 11, 28— ^0; as to the 
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people'ti withholdiiig ^fte for the t^nple, comp. MaL 3: 8 — 10 
with Neh. 13: 10, 12, 41 ; as to marriagB with foreignerSy 
comp. Mai. 2: 10 — 16 with Neh. 13: 23 seq. ; as to oppression 
of the poor, comp. Mai. 3. 5 with Neh. v. It would seem 
then, that Malachi flourished about 440 B. C. Whenhedied* 
we know not ; but it is conceded on all hands, that he doted 
the series of that very extraordinary class of men, the He- 
brew prophets. 

We have, then, aAer the return from exile, only three 
prophets whose names and works are known to us. These 
ape Zechariah, Haggai, and Malachi. But we find kindred 
spirits in Zerubbabe^ Jeshua, Ezra, and Nehemiah ; and spe- 
cially does it seem to me that £zra had much to do with the 
republieaiion, arrangement, and completion of the Jewish 
Canon. But of thist more in the seqnel. 

I have as yet made no mention of Daniel^ because he was 
not a prophet among the people of Pa^tine, although bom 
in that land. He was very young at the time when NebiH 
chadneszar came up against Jerusalem (606 B. C), and was 
carried away to Babylon as a hostage, by the king ; Dan. 1: 
1*— 6. Most probably he was the son of a nobleman, or per^ 
hi^ of the royal family.' We have an acoountef him in the 
third year of Cyrus (534 B. C.), so that he must have lived 
to the age of eighty or ninety years ; Dan. 10: 1. He might 
be placed among the prophets of the third or Chaldean pe- 
riod ; for some of his visioDS were before the close of iJie 
Babylonish monarchy ; yet some of them, also, were after the 
edict of liberation to the Jews was issued by Cyrus. Reoeat 
criticiBm has ascribed bis book to some writer in the time of 
the Maccabees ; and some have even denied, that any such 
di^inguished person as Daniel lived at the Babylonish court 
-and held an office there. The writer of the book, it is aver- 
red, has merely feigned such a character, in order that he 
might compose a work suited to console the Jews who were 
suffering under the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, as 
the more ancient Jews had done under their Babylonish op- 
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pvtsfloreu Of course, ihe book of Darnel is naked, hj erinim 
of thk das8, as last of all in the prophetic Scriptures. 

It would be inconsistent with 107 present object to turn 
aside here, in order to vindicate the genuineness of the book 
of Daniel. It has found an able advocate in the woik of 
Hengstenberg on its authenticity, AuthetUie de$ DanUlj 
1831 ; and also in Havemick's recent Birdeit. ins AU. Testa- 
ment, Nearly all the arguments employed to disprove its 
genuineness, have their basis more or less directly in the as- 
sumption, that miraculous events are impossibilities* Of 
course, aU the extraordinary occurrences related in the book 
of Daniel, and all the gri^hic predictions of events, are, un- 
der the guidance of this assumption, stricken from the list of 
probabilities, and even of possibilities. All that is said of Aa- 
tiochus Epiphanes and other Syrian and Gcrecian kings, is 
pr&pkstia poH everUum, i. e. real narration of events past, 
lather than prediction of events to come. Beyond the objeo- 
tions which are founded entirely on these assumptions, there 
is little, as it seems to me, to convince an enlightened and 
well-balaneed critical reader, that the book is supposititious. 
After examining the subject with much attention, I must con- 
fess myself to be far from believing that the objections to the 
authenticity of the book can maintain their stand, before the 
bar of enlightened and truly liberal criticism. 

But be this as it may, it matters but little to the main ob- 
ject of my present work. All agree, that the book of Daniel 
was written a considerable time before the Christian era ; 
n»d none can well deny that our Saviour has expressly re- 
cognized it, in Mark 13: 14. Matt 24, 15, as a book of pro- 
phecy. Josephus bestows upon it ^ore commendations, than 
upon any book of the Old Testament ; Antiq. Lib. x. I am 
aware how much has been said, on account of the Jewish 
classification of the book in question among the Hagiography 
or &'^:;^ri:^ . This indicates, it is averred, that the book was 
composed very late, i. e. a very considerable time after the 
other prophetic books, and that the Jews did not deem it wor- 
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Aj of a place «Biong their prophetic books in geseral. The 
qoestkms to which these allegations give rise, are of impor- 
tanoe ; and some of them will be resomed and examined in 
Ae sequel. Bat nothing more can be said respecting them 
at {o-esent, inasmudi as we are bomd now to parsoe the in- 
teresting theme that has so long occapied oar attention. We 
mast not take oor leave of the Hebrew prophets without sab- 
joining a few renuiMrkg in rtipect to the character oftheee extrtih 
ordinary men. 

The mental endowments of many of them are saffldently 
disdoeed by the woi^s whicfa they have left behind them. 
There is indeed among them, as among the writers of the 
New Testament, a great diversity of style, and evidently 
also, of taste and capacity. The Spirit of 6od, when he 
speaks by men, does not create new mental and psychologicai 
powers, but employs those already existing, and acts by en- 
lightening and sanettfying and guiding them, still leaving 
each individual to develop bis own peculiar characteristics 
of taste and mental endowments. But if there be any com- 
positions which in their kind exceed many of the Psalms, 
much of Isaiah, Joel, Habakkuk, Nahum, and not a few por- 
tions of Jeremiah ; if there ever have been any of any age or 
oation down to the present hour, which exceed them, I have 
no knowledge of such compositions, and do not expect to at- 
tain to such a kiM)wledffe. The prophets need only to be read 
with inteUigence, wTLdour, ^iZi^. some ^ measure 
of oriental taste, (I believe this to be indispensable), to take, 
in one's estimation, an exalted, I would say the most exalted, 
place among the literary productions of any or of all ages. 

Other works of the Old Testament, indeed, besides those 
which we €£ the present day usually name prophecy^ most 
probably came from the pen of the prophets. &it of these, 
as they are anonynwusy I ^ not speak at present. I shall 
come to the consideration of them, when we have dismissed 
our present thane. Let us now, at the close of this view of 
the Hebrew writers, teachers, and means of instruction, bring 
^stinotly before as the question : 
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What W€U the marai and reU^ous ekaraeter of the HAnw 
prophets f My answer must be brief ; but I cannot forego it, as 
their character stands in so intimate a coraieetion with the 
rise of the Old Test. Soriptares. I most say, then, frcMn both 
a general and particular sarvey of their history, that as a body 
they stand on a hitj preeminence above aU their contempo- 
raries, whether jadges, kings, priests, Levites, or the oomm(m 
people of the Hebrews. I speak, of coarse, of true prophets, 
not of pretenders, soothsayers, and fortone-teUers. Not a few 
of these, from time to time, arose and had a baleful infliieBce. 
But the Mosaic Law condemns them, and the true prophets 
of Grod denounce them in unmeasured terms. 

From the first appearance of Hebrew prophets on the 
stage of action, down to Malachi the last of the series, promi- 
nent traits of character mark them as a distinct class of men. 
One sees in them, at all times and places, an animated zeal 
for the worship of the only living and true God, and a corre- 
spondent, inextinguishable, irreconcilable, steadfast haired 
and contempt of all idols and false gods, of their worship, 
their worshippers, their rites and ceremonies. Conscious of 
the integrity and uprightness of their own designs, the prophets 
never shrink froxa. urging their views upon all around them. 
Do threats of violence, persecution, or even martyrdom, en- 
sue, they never shrink back frcMu their undertaking. It mat- 
ters not with them whom they are addressing, be they kings, 
princes, nobles, jniests, Levites, or common people. They 
have but one and the same message for all, and that is, the 
necessity of sincere and hearty obedience to the laws of Grod. 
Their courage and resolution never fail, or even seem to abate. 
Whether Nathan appears before David to accuse him of adul- 
tery and murder ; or Elijah before Ahab to remonstrate 
against his oppression and idolatry ; or Jeremiah before Jeho- 
iakim or Zedekiah to admonish Uiem and their corrupt cour- 
tiers ; or Urijah before Jehoiakim who persecuted even unto 
death ; it matters not as to the fidelity, bddness, eeal, and 
constancy of the prophet They do not appear even to have 
asked themselves, whether they might not avoid persecution, 
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or danger, or death, bj intfahol^ng their message. Enough 
that thej felt oommissioned to saj: Tkn $aith Mcv<aL 
With them it seems to have made no practical di£fereiiee, 
whether the message connected with their commission was ta 
be addressed to the king on the throne, or to the beggar on the 
dmighilL 

On the ude of right, justice, humanity, uprightness, sin« 
cerity, true kindness, we are always sure to find them. The 
widow, the orplian and the oppreMed,<they are ever ready to 
succour. They spare none who violate the sacred prindples 
of the moral virtues ; surely not those who hanker after idoia* 
On the side of law, order, decorum, peaceful demeanor^ we 
never fail to meet with them. Their eeal for the only living 
and true God, his honour, his worship, his ordinances, never 
codis, and never permits them to temporize or hesitate, whea 
any of these are in jeopardy. We always find them, mMe- 
over, to possess rational and spiritual views of religion* Biles 
and ceremonies they regard as only subordinate means to aa 
idtimate and higher end. Bigotry and superstition form no 
ingredients of their character. The Mosaic rites with them 
are but ritesy and nothing more. That these were only tk$ 
shadow of good things to come^ is the sum of all they ever 
said, or would say, respecting them. 

With all this, they were unflinching, undeviating patrial^ 
having the prosperity of their country most deeply at heart 
When kings and counsellors erred, and formed dangerous 
alliances, they always remonstrated boldly. They did not 
even wait to be sent for and consulted, on such occasions* 
Urged on by the fear of God and the love of country, they 
spake with entire freedom on subjects pertaining to the wed 
of the commcmwealth, to the king on his throne even whea 
his menacing executioners were around him, or to the raging 
multitude who were ready to tear them in pieces. 

With all this boldness, yea indomitable courage, they do 
not appear to have been rash, or impetuous, or foolishly prodi^ 
gal of life by exposing themselves unnecessarily to danger 
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which thej mi^t anticipate. Elijah, after detivBriog his 
pcophetic message, fled from the face of Ahab and Jezebel^ 
who meant to take his Ufs; 1 Kings 17: 1 — & The good 
Obadiah concealed a hundred prophets in caves, and supplied 
them with nutriment, when Jezebel persecuted them with 
relentless furj ; 1 Kings 18: 4. Elisha bars his door against 
the approach of an assassin ; 2 Kings 6: 31, 32. Jeremiah 
hid hiiftself from the rage of his persecutors ; Jer. 36: 26» 
The like was done in other cases ; and so was it afterwards 
done by the Saviour, and bj his i^stles. Yet when duty 
called, suffering and death were met with equanimity and un- 
shrinking boldness, bj these faithful ministers of virtue and 
piety. In all this, they differed widely from the raving fa- 
natics, who now and then, in every age, make their appear- 
ance, and rush on death with a fool-hardiness which makes 
no distinction between the claims of conscience and duty and 
those of mere enthusiasm and momentary exdtement. 

To have maintained such a character, and this through, it 
may be, a long life, required an unshaken confidence in God* 
This the prophets did doubtless possess. They were con- 
flcioos of something within, to which the world were stran- 
gers, and which, therefore, the world did not well appreciate. 
Look at the demeanor of Isaiah, after having severely re- 
jj^ved Ahaz for his league with the Assyrian king, and pre- 
dicted the overruning of the kingdom by the Assyrian forces ; 
he seals up the prophecy, and suspending his reputation and 
not improbably his life on the issue, he waits quietly the fulfil* 
ment of what he had predicted; Isa. 8: 16 — 18. A most 
Tivid picture is drawn in Jer. 15: 10 — ^21. 20: 7 — 18, of the 
agonies which this prophet endured in the execution of his 
office, and also of the fidelity and confidence whidi he stiU 
exhibited. It would be easy to enlarge this portion of our 
sketch, by adding many instances of the like nature ; but our 
present limits £»rbid. 

It has been brought as a matter of accusation against the 
prophetSy that they were rigid and severe, not only against 
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ihe heathen in general, but against their own f<^w ooontry- 
men whenerer they betrayed any symptoms of idolatroas in- 
clinations. This charge I do not feel mnch interested to re- 
pel. If the Mosaic law can stand before the tribunal of criti- 
dsm in respect to matters of this nature, sore I am that ihe 
prophets may maintain their position. Their prophecies 
against the heathen are to be regarded in a two-fold light, 
viz., in that of religion and in that of poUHa. The heathen 
were all idolaters. They were of course naturally enemies 
to the Jews^ who despised their idol-gods. The heathen 
aimed to destroy both the religion and the national indepen- 
dence of the Hebrews. With the prophets, it was a question 
whether religion and the people of God should become ex- 
tinct or not, when they contemplated the invasion of Judea 
by the heathen. How could they speak on such occasions, 
either as patriots or as worshippers of the true God, without 
strong feeling and much excitement ? And with respect to 
the vicious and idolatrous among their own people, were not 
such far more guilty than the foreign heathen ? I know well, 
indeed, after all this, that the times in which the prophets 
lived stand chargeable with no small portion of the alleged 
severity of this order of men. The all but universal persua- 
sion was, that strenuousness in urging the claims of justice, 
and in humbling enemies, was by no means a trait in the ru- 
lers of a nation which could be disapproved of or condemned. 
The oriental world retain that characteristic down to the pre- 
sent hour. In Persia, they are even now wont to say, that 
such a Shah as Mohammed Aga Khan was the kind of king 
that Persia needed. In their view he was the model of a 
great prince. Yet this same Mohammed Aga fairly outdid 
Nero in atrocities. I do not say this in order to justify undue 
severity, at any time or in any age. But it is ever to be re- 
membered, that Judaism is not Christianity. Law and jus- 
tice were inscribed on the standards of the Mosaic institu- 
tions. We find there " the mount that burned with fire, and 
blackness, and darkness, and tempest ;" we hear the trumpet 
proclaiming the law with a sound that shakes the earth, fills 
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the pe<^le with awful terror, and makes eren Moses himself 
to tremble ; Heb. 12: 18—21. On the other hand, the first 
proclamation of Ghristianitj is the greeting of the joyful an- 
gels : *^ Peace on earth; good will to men." How can it be, 
that the principal minbters of the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, i. e. the prophets, should not conform to the tenor of the 
dispensation itself ? 

And now, let the intelligent and honest reader compare 
the (Nrder of prophets among the Hebrews, with any other 
dass of men, not of that nation only, but among all the na- 
tions of the ancient world. With the priests and Levites 
among the Jews one may most naturally compare them. The 
offices of both orders were important to the purposes of the 
Mosaic dispensation. But after all, the priests were the min- 
isters oi farm and ritwdj the prophets of suhstanHai morcdity 
and piety. How little do we hear of the priests in the Old 
Testament records, excepting now and then in the way of re- 
proof by the prophets for their malversation. Now and then 
a high priest, a man of superior intellect, piety, and patriotism, 
meets our view. Yet these instances are few and far be- 
tween. How could the Jewish people take the same interest 
in them, as they did in their substantial and active religious 
iBstructers and advisers ? Occasionally, yet quite seldom, a 
priest is also k prophet; and then, of course, we may expect 
firom him a prominent part. But otherwise we find, that all 
the Jewish kings go to the prophets for advice, in their exi- 
gencies ; and that no affairs of state are regarded by consid- 
erate men as promisiDg good, which have not the concurrence 
and co-operation of the prophets. Certainly it was on these, 
that all sober and pious pe<^le among the Hebrews relied, 
far more than they did upon kings and princes with their 
counsellors, or upon the priests and Levites. 

I would moreover solicit a comparison of the prophets, with 
the men of an alleged similar office among the heathen. 
What are the (nanas^ the agoqi^Tai, S^eantataij ;|^^o'/ioXo/of, 
oveiQOfidrreig, irei^OTioloi, ov&^axinoiy and the leQoaKOJioi^ 
of the Greeks, and those of corresponding names among the 
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Romans^ in comparison with the Hebrew prophets ? The 
heathen prophets, (if we may so name them), made an art 
of soothsaying. Thej played all manner of tricks, and re* 
sorted to all manner of devices, in order to support the repu- 
tation of themselves and their pretended oracles. Cicero tells 
us, that two diviners could never look each other in the face 
without laughing ; evidently because both were conscious o^ 
the frauds which they practised, and of the success of their 
impositions. And where, in all antiquity, are they presented 
to us as the zealous defenders of real piety and good morals ?' 
Where are their missions to guide and instruct the people in 
matters of morality and real religion ? SupersdUous they 
were, indeed, to great excess. The persecution and death of 
all who were opposed to their views, not unfrequently follow- 
ed any active opposition. But neither their office, their lives, 
their favourite objects, or even their influence, at least their 
influence for good, will bear any comparison with those of the 
Hebrew prophets. 

To this extraordinary class of men, now, we owe most, if 
not all, of the O. Test. Scriptures. What one among them 
all, if Ezra and perhaps Nehemiah be excepted, 'came with 
any certainty from the hands of a priest, who was not also a 
prophet ? Hence in tracing the history of the rise and pro* 
gress of the Hebrew Canon, it was necessary to bring before 
the mind a somewhat full picture of the class of men who 
were active in its composition. They stand on a lofty eminence 
above all their contemporaries. They bear a character which 
the tongue even of slander cannot assail with any succeaa. 
Perfect men we need not and do not suppose them to have 
been. But it would be difficult perhaps to find, under the 
Christian dispensation itself and among its ministers, men of 
more unblemished and exalted character. From the prevail- 
ing vices of their times they plainly stood aloof. It would 
seem that in some respects they even went beyond the let* 
ter> (yet not beyond the true spirit), of the Mosaic Law. I 
cannot call to mind a single instance of polygamy or coneu- 
himxge among them ; although the Law of Moses allowed at 
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least tbe fonner, or at any rate did not forbid it. The alleged 
cage of the polygamy of Isaiah (chap. vii. Tiii.), turns out to be 
wholly without proc^ or foundation, when the meaning of the 
prophet is strictly examined. The virgin who was to con- 
ceive and bear a son, in case we insist on her marriage an- 
tecedent to his birth, is not spc^en of still as the wife of the 
^piophety or as about to become his wife. I cannot doubt thai 
the great law of monogamy, which the God of nature has im- 
pressed upon our race by dividing it into halves between the 
lezes, was practicaQy recognized and complied with by the 
prophets as a body. 

Such are the men, then, from whom come the books of the 
Old Testament. God has put an honour upon them far above 
that which belonged to priests and Levites. How could thia 
have taken ^^tiace, if the ri<iia/ was, in his eyes, entitled to the 
most conspicuous place under the Jewish dispensation ? 

It would be a most interesting topic of discussion, were we 
to pursue inquiries respecting the times, places, and manner 
of prophesying or preaching among the Hebrews, The cha- 
racteristics of prophetic discourse, its tropical language, its 
symbol, its allegory, the manner of delivering it and of pre- 
serving it, the impressi(Mi which it made, the topics which 
were tiie most usual themes of it — aU these and other matters 
in relation to the subject it would be delightful to discuss. 
But these belong to an appropriate treatise on the Hebrew 
prophets, and must, fw the sake of brevity and unity of de- 
sign, be excluded from our present consideration. 

§ 5. OorUinued history of the Canon ; hooks supposed to hear 

the names of their authors. 

It is time to inquire in what position we now stand in re- 
spect to the Canon of the O. Test Scriptures. Beginning, 
as we haive done, with Moses, the greatest prophet of all in 
ancient days, and following the books down whose authors are 
buneUf we have, according to the representations made above, 
the Pentateuch, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel (for I can- 
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fiot regard this work as supposititious), and the twelve Ifinor 
Prophets. If there be any exceptions to these, they most be 
some parts of Isaiah and of Zechariah, which, as we have al« 
ready seen, are thought, by most of the recent critics in Greiv 
many, to belong to atumymotu writers ; and possibly the book 
of Jonah may have been written by a person different from the 
prophet himself. Wliether this be so or not, is a question whidi 
belongs to the special criticism of the Old Testament, and 
does not affect at all the nature and design of my present un* 
dertaking ; for it is conceded on all hands, that even the 
anonymous compositions among these, (if such there are), 
must have sprung from so called prophets ; and, with scarce- 
ly any exceptions, if any at aU, from prophets before the teiv 
mination of the Babylonish exile. With us the question at 
present is not, what specific individual wrote this or that book 
of Scripture, or this or that part of any book, but whether it 
was written by such men as gave to the composition a right to 
be placed among the sacred hooks of the Hebrews. 

In our historical sketch of the prophets, we have passed 
in brief review the works which bear their names, and in re- 
spect to which we do not think there is any reasonable ground 
of doubt as to their genuineness. We now come to a second 
class of books, which, without bearing the name of their au- 
thors, seem to ascribe their composition to particular individ- 
uals, in the inscriptions affixed to them. In consequence of 
this, I forbear to put them among the books which all con- 
fess to be anonymous. Of the books now before us, some 
appear to be properly assigned, as to most of their contents, 
to particular individuals ; while the inscriptions prefixed to 
others are of a doubtful character. 

We b^gin with the first class of these. And to this class 
belongs the book of Psalms. That this was principally com- 
posed by David, has been generally acknowledged. (I have 
found no one but Lengerke who seems to doubt or deny this). 
But there were several coadjutors, some contemporary and 
others not, in this work. Thirty-four Psalms only are with- 
out any inscription ; but the inscription, does not always give 
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the name of Ihe author , for sometimes it merely refers to then 
existing outward circumstaocesy sometimes to the music to be 
employed, and then to some special use of the Psalm. A 
part of the inscriptions is probably from the hand of redac- 
torsy and is not always trustworthy. About one hundred 
Psalms are usually assigned to David ; some of which per- 
haps are of doubtful authorship, and some most probably did 
not come from his pen. To Moses is assigned Ps. 90 ; to 
Solomon, Ps. 72. 127 ; to Asaph, Ps. 50. 74—83, making 
eleven ; to Heman, Ps. 88 ; to Ethan, Pg. 89. De Wette 
himself concedes, that a number of the anonymous Psahns 
may not improbably be assigned to David and his contempo- 
raries. Ten Psalms, i. e. Ps. 42—47. 84. 85. 87. 88, are 
usually supposed to be assigned, by the titles, to the $ont of 
Korahy L e. to Korabites, who were priests and sons of LevL 
The usual title is: To the chief musician^ fir the wm of 
Korah ; but vHp "^yA may also dengnate the atUhorMp of 
the Psalms, inasmuch as b often, and even usually, stands be- 
fore an author's name, as indicating the source whence the 
composition sprang. What inclines one to doubt that sense 
of the expression here, is the plurality or partnership which 
it would make in the authorship ; a thing literally impossible 
in compositions so brief, and of such a marked character. 
Moreover, one might almost say of the Psalms in question : 
A greater than David is here. From one pen and one heart 
they must have come ; and that the authorship should be 
assigned in such an indefinite way as the expression sans of 
Korah would indicate, that a partnership in the composition 
of such pieces should be deemed feasible, are serious difficul- 
ties in the way of supposing that authorship is indicated by 
the title. 

For our present purpose, indeed, it matters not who was 
the particular author of this or that Psalm. The authors na^ 
med, almost without exception, lived at or near the time of 
David. A few Psalms are unquestionably of later origin ; 
some of them were composed at the period of the captivity, and 
even after the exile ; e. g. Ps. 85. 106, probably 107. 126. 
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129. 137. 147. De Wette himgelf confesses it to be donbtfal, 
whether any of the Psalms (e. g. 44. 60, 74. 76. 79. 88. 119, 
reckoned by some as of Maccabaean times) are to be assigned 
to the period of the Maccabees ; Einleit. § 270. 8d ed. That 
question I take to be now generally regarded as settled by 
Hassler, in his Qomm. Orit de Pilamis Afaccab. 1827. £ich<- 
horn and Cresenius moreover doubt so late an origin. Rosen- 
mneller unequivocally abandons such a position, in the pre- 
face to his compendious Comm. in Psalmos, 1833 ; while, in 
explaining Ps. 74: 8, he again adopts it. The fact, that the 
book of Psalms was long in the process of formation, (if we 
begin with David, about 1050 B. C. and go down to 536 — 
457, the time at and after the return from the captivity in 
which some scriptural books were written, we must make 
more than 500 years for the period of formation), occasioned 
it to be compiled in ^ve various books. Thus we have in the 
first book, Ps. i — xli ; in the second book, Ps. xlii — Ixxii ; 
in the third, Ps. Ixxiii — ^Ixxxix ; in the fourth, Ps. xc — cvi ; 
in the fifth, Ps. cvii — cl. At what particular time these vari- 
ous portions or books were collected and published, we do not 
know for certainty. But it is quite manifest, that in general 
the older Psalms, i. e. those of David's time, were first col- 
lected ; and so in succession, as Psalms worthy of introduc- 
tion were composed. Now and then some more ancient com- 
positions make their appearance in the later books of the 
Psalms, viz. in the fourth and fifth, which had been over- 
looked in the former compilations. If any Psalms were ad- 
ded in the time of the Maccabees, it would seem then to be 
nearly or quite certain, that they would be found in the fifth 
and last book. But as the alleged Maccabaean Psalms most- 
ly belong to the earlier rather than the later portions of the 
book, the improbability of their late composition becomes 
too great to support a critical belief. The early establishment 
of such musical choirs as belonged to the temple-service, both 
old and new, would cause all psalms and hymns fitted for that 
service to be early and earnestly sought for. We may there- 
fore, withOQt any danger of erring, jdace the completion of 
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the book of Psalms at a period antecedent to the death of 
Malachi, for it will not be seriously contended that anything 
in them obliges us to assume that they are later. On the 
question, whether the anonymous Psalms were properly in- 
cluded among the contents of the sacred books, we are not 
competent to pass a judgment which is grounded on historical 
and minute information, since we have not such information, 
and cannot obtain it. But it is enough for our present 
purpose, if we can show that the book of Psalms, as it now 
is, comes down from a period near the death of Malachi. 
The contrary of this we may challenge any criticism to es- 
tablish. 

The book of Proverbs may well be referred to Solomcm 
as its principal author. The Hebrew is of the golden age« 
and speaks most decidedly against a late composition. The 
titles which we find in Prov. 1: 1. 10: 1, ascribe the work to 
Solomon. Possibly 22: 17 — 24: 34, may have originated 
from another hand, and been incorporated by Solomon. Chap. 
25: 1 gives an entirely new and singular title : ^^ These are 
the Proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah, king 
of Judah transcribedj or copied out^ ^p^wn. I understand 
this of transcription from some Ms. of Solomon, which had 
not before (so to speak) been published. The verb ^p'^tn:^^ 
cannot possibly be understood of original composition^ for 
^nns would be the word to designate that. De Wette under- 
Btauds Prov 25: 1 as asserting, that the men of Hezekiah re- 
duced to writing proverbs that were orally circulated before, 
and ascribed to Solomon. But this too would require ^^ro. 
Be this matter however as it may, it makes nothing to our 
present purpose. That the composition is not late, is agreed 
on all bands. Pidv. xxx. is ascribed to Agur ; Prov- xxxi. 
to king Lemuel, as taught by his mother. The time of their 
composition we know not. But De Wette himself, (always 
inclined to make the origin of books as late as possible), fuUy 
concedes that they could not have been written after the 
Babylonish exile ; Einl. § 281. 

EcOLESiASTES was regarded by all the ancients as a pro- 
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daetion of Solomon, But doubts respectiiig such an ori^ 
have recently been brought forward, and seem to be of sudi 
a nature as cannot easily be solved. The title (Ecc 1: 1) 
seems to appropriate the work to Solomon. Yet the like 
language might be employed by a later writer, whose plan 
was to repeat the sayings and detail the experience of Solo> 
mon. Peculiarly impressive does the book become, in re- 
spect to the subject of the emptiness and vanity of all earth- 
ly objects and pursuits, when presented as derived from the 
experience and reflections of such a king, who was at the very 
summit of human greatness. That this, however, belongs 
rather to the plan of the book than to the category of realitiesi 
seems to be made probable by arguments drawn from the 
mcftter and tnanner of the book. The complaints, in many 
parts of the book, of crushing oppression (Ecc. 4: 1) ; of the 
exactions of provincial rulers (5: 7) ; of the exaltation of low 
men to high offices (10: 5 — 7) ; of the present as inferior to 
the past (7: 10) ; of the frequent changes of regents and their 
unsuitable behaviour-'^all seem to betoken a book written at 
a very different time from that of Solomon. How singular it 
sounds, moreover, when we hear Solomon say : " I was king 
over Israel at Jerusalem*' (1: 12) ; singular, I mean, on the 
supposition that Solomon was the actual author. Did any 
one need to be told this ? How singular for Solomon himr 
self to say, that * he was wiser and richer than cUl the kings 
in Jerusalem before him* (1: 16. 2: 7, 9), when David his 
father was the only king who had reigned there. The die- 
Han, moreover, of this book differs so widely from that of 
Solomon in the book of Proverbs, that it is difficult to believe 
that both came from the same pen. Chaucer does not differ 
more from Pope, than Ecclesiastes from Proverbs. It seems 
to me, when I read Coheleth, that it presents one of those 
cases which leave no room for doubt, so striking and promi- 
nent is the discrepancy. In our English translation this is in 
some good measure lost, by running both books in the same 
English mold. There is only a single trait of resemblance, 
which any one would consider as marked or noticeable ; and 
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tfiis is, &6 senimtiatis or apt^hegmeOic tarn of the book. In 
lliis respeiit one is often led to direct his thoughts toward tbe 
book of Proverbs, which abounds in, and almost wholly con* 
8»ts Of, sayings of such a sententious nature. Yet how veiy 
different is the diction and style of each book, in the original 
Hebrew. And then the general circle of thought is still more 
discrepant The philosophic doubts and puzzles of Ecclesi* 
astes, and the manner of discussing them, have no parallel 
either in Proverbs, or in any other part of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. They remind one of many things discussed by So- 
lantes, in the Dialogues of Plato. I cannot help thinking 
that the writer must have been a Hebrew who had resided 
abroad, where he had formed some acquaintance with the phi- 
losophic discussions of the Greeks. So uniqtxe is the tenor 
of his book, and so widely different from the usual circle of 
Hebrew thinking, that no very probable account can be given 
of these matters, without such a supposition. 

As to the age of Ecclesiastes, critics have widely disagreed, 
ran^ng from Solomon down to the time of the Maccabees. 
But the appeal usually made to the language or diction of the 
book, in proof of a very late age, will hardly stand the test. 
JSjiobel, in his recent and much praised commentary on the 
book of Ecclesiastes, asserts and has endeavoured to show,*that 
tbe book is deeply tinctured with Chaldaisms, and words of 
the later Hebrew. He even thinks that it savours strongly of 
the diction of the Rabbins and Talmudists. But the scores 
of his Chaldaisms have been reduced by a later writer, better 
acquainted with this idiom, (Herzfeld, a German Jew, in his 
notable work, Cokeleth translated and explained^ 1838), to 
some 8 or 10 ; and his later Hebrew words (some scores more), 
to some 1 1 — 15. The investigation of Herzfeld is so thorough, 
that appeal from it seems to be nearly out of question. And 
besides the fact, that the quantity of later Hebrew diction and 
Ohaldaism is so small, we must take into view the additional 
consideration, that the Phenician language, unquestionably of 
the same character as the Hebrew in its basis, resembles more 
what is called the younger Hebrew, than it does tl^ ancient 
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The youi^ Hebrew, therefore, may in fact be «0ry okL 80 
Greseaius, after all his mvet^dgations of the Fhenidan ; Hay. 
Lit Zeit. 1837. No. 81. 

There is nothing, either in the matter or diction of the bodi, 
absolatelj and exactly to settle its age. But the oourae of 
thought seems to indicate an acquaintance with philosophical 
disputes ; and the complaints of oppression, of frequent change 
of rulers, of the exactions of provincial satn^, and of the t<Hls 
and dangers of life — ^all seem to indicate some period of its 
composition under the Persian government If the opinion 
of Josephus is to be relied upon (Contra Apion. I. § 8, which 
will be hereafter adduced and examined), Ecclesiastes miiat 
have been composed at some period before the death of Arti^ 
xerxes Longimanus, i. e. antecedent to 424 B. C. De Wetta 
and Knobel think, that the end of the Persian period, or the 
beginning of the Macedonian one, was the time. But there are 
many and weighty objections against such a^supposition, as we 
shall see in due time. 

The Canticles present a difficulty somewhat like to that 
which we have just been considering. The title purports that the 
book came from Solomon ; at least if Ha'bibb is to be regarded 
as indicative of authorship ; which is uisually the fact That 
it may be regarded in this light, so far as the language is con* 
eerned, there is no doubt But if the idiom of the book, 
which differs not a little from that of the book of Proverbs, is 
to be taken into consideration ; if moreover such passages as 
Cant 1; 4, 5, 12. 3: 6 — 11. 7: 5. 8: 11, 12, be attentively ex- 
amined, the difficulty of regarding Solomon as the proper 
author of the book will not be inconsiderable. That Solomon 
is the mbject of the book, there can be no doubt That some 
writer contemporary with him may have composed it, is quite 
possible, notwithstanding its idiom. The freshness of all ite 
scenery seems to betoken much in favour of such a view. 
The diction is neither Chaldaic or Aramaean in such a de- 
gree as to render this either impossible or improbable. Her- 
der and Dopke strenuously maintain the early date of the book. 
De Wette thinks the composition of the poem may have been 
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esAjf and itmi it may iiave been only oraify preserved for a 
long time; which, moreover, he supposes may account for the 
want of regular order and unity in the present arrangement 
of the book. Bat I cannot deem this probable, considering 
tiiat the book obtained a place in the sacred Canon. It is 
ODOQgfa for my (R^s^it purpose, however, that the book was, 
beyond any reasonable critical doubt, included in the Canoa 
whenever the same was completed. Josephns, at any rate^ 
appears most plainly to indude it ; for without it we cannot 
BMike out the number of ««cred books which he specifies. 

The iheclogical scruples which have raised, or at any rate 
•ought for, objections against the Canticles, stand on the b»- 
OS of its contents. How, it is asked, can an amabary poem be 
a part of Scripture ? This question brings into view the main 
•Igeetion which is felt against the book. On this question I 
liope to say something in the sequel ; but in order to avoid 
repetition, I moat omit remarks pertaining to this part of the 
subject for the present. One thing seems to be quite deai^ 
▼is. that whoever they were that inserted this book in the 
Guion of Scripture, they must have r^arded the work as of a 
rdigiims cast. Thereis no other example in all the O.Testament 
of any -wiA of a different tenor. If Ruth or Esther should be 
a|^[>ealed to as exceptions to this remark, it would be easy to 
show, that both of these books have an important bearing on 
p<Hnt8 of consequence in the politico-ecclesiastical history of the 
Jewish nation. 



§ 6. Continued History of the Canon; Books which are 

Anonymous* 

Thus far of books supposed to be inscribed with the names 
of their anth(»>, wiUi the exception of a few Psalms. We 
oome now to those which are anonymous. 

Among these the book of Job stands the most conspicuous, 
whether we have respect to the splendid poetry which it ex- 
hibits, or to the naUire of the discussion with which it is occu- 
pied. Whowroisitf When was it writ^nf When annexed 
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io the Ckmom 1 These are qnesdons aboat whidi there hM 
been and still is endless dispute* The main diffioultj is, firstt 
the want of anj proper historical evidence respecting its an- 
thorship ; then, secondly, the want of internal eyid««oe of % 
definite and dedsive character, as to the age in which it was 
written. It abounds in references to natural soenerj, and to 
Idamaean and Egyptian localities and objects ; but this does 
not help to decide, whether it was written eariier or later* 
Its idiom, which abounds in Aramaean diction, and often i^ 
proaches the Arabic, seems to betoken an author who lived 
out of Palestine, or at least in a border country. But its Ara- 
maean idioms are not sufficient to settle the question in fa* 
vour of a later age for the book. Very much in this book 
dosely resembles the diction of most of the Psalms and of 
Proverbs. And besides this, it is an acknowledged fact, that 
nearly all the poetry of the Old Testament verges towards 
the dialect in question. The Aramaean hue is to Hebrew 
poetry^ something like what the Doric one is to the chorusses 
of Greek tragedy. Nothing decisive, therefore, can be made 
Qut from this quarter, as to the age of the book. 

It is beyond a question, that the author of this book was 
acquainted with many of the Hebrew notions of things, witk 
their opinions, their formulas of speech, and the like. With 
events in general before and after the flood, the book mani- 
fests an acquaintance. But all this does not decide anything 
for certainty, as to the time in which it was written. Carp- 
zov, Eichhorn, Jahn, Stuhlmann, Berthholdt, and the great 
mass of English critics, give to the book a date anterior to 
the time of Moses. A number of writers have r^erred it to 
Solomon, or to some person of his time. More recently, Ge- 
senius, Bernstein, De Wette (first two editions c^ his Intro- 
duction), Umbreit, and others have set the work down to the 
Chalde« period, i. e. to some period after 610 B. C. De Wette 
now dates it earlier, (as well he may), because of Ezekiel's ex- 
press recognition of Job, in chap. 14: 14, 16, 20. Bosenmuel- 
ler (Prolog, p. 20) places it before the time of Hezekiah* 
Thus the whole matter is in a floating state ; but still, the 
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mlj qaestioii reafly important to ns at present is, whetlier it 
was composed either before, or daring, the time of the Baby- 
lonish ezHOk If so, it then was andonbtedly a part of the Jew« 
ish Canon, at the dose of that exile. 

It is singular to see with what wfurm zeal the question aboat 
the tMge of this poem has been, and still is discussed. Not a 
few writers set about the work of discussbn, as if the matt^ 
were one sUaUis vd cadeniis ecdetiae. How can it be so to 
OS ? Of what consequence is it, whether the book is older 
or younger, if it belong to the Canon, and did bekMig to it 
before it was formally dosed ? Not a few, moreover, appeal 
to the speeches of Job, Eliphaz, Bildad, Zophar, and Elihu, 
in support of doctrinal propositions ; just as if these angry 
disputants, who contradict each other, and most of whom God 
himself has declared to be in the wrong (Job 42: 7 — ^9), were 
inspired when they disputed ! The man who wrote the book, 
and gave an account of this dispute, might be (I believe he 
was) inspired ; he had a great moral purpose in view ; but 
how Job is to be appealed to fcnr a sample of doctrine, who 
curses the day of his birth, and says many things under great 
exdtement, I am not able to understand. Are we indeed to 
follow him in the sentiment of chap. 14: 7, 10, 12 ? '^ Th^e 
is hope of a tree," says he, ^ if it be cut down, that it will 
sprout again, and that the tender tameh thereof will not 
cease. . . • But man dieth, and wasteth away ; yea, man giv-» 
eth up the ghost, and where is he ? . . • Man lieth down, and 
liseth not ; till the heavens be no mcnre, they shall not awake, 
nor be raised out of their sleep." And are we to |ippeal to 
his angiy friends, who are in the wrong as to the main point 
in question, for confirmation of a doctrinal sentiment of the 
gospd ? The practical amount of the matter is, that those 
who refer in such a way to this book, merely select what they 
like, and leave the rest. They complain, however, in other 
cases, of doings like to this. They accuse the Unitarians 
and the Rationalists of very unfair and unscriptural practices, 
in so doing with other parts of the Bible. After all, it seems 
to be quite plain, that one might as well appeal to what is 
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said by all manner of persons who are brought to view in the 
Gkwpels, as authoritative in matters of doctrine, becanse what 
they said stands in an inspired book, as appeal to the speeches 
of Job and his friends for a like purpose. When will it be 
understood, that the disputants themselves were not inspired ? 
Did they, moreover, all speak in poetry^ and all in tlie samt 
cast of poetry, exhibiting such a unity of style ? A rare fac*^ 
ulty of improvisation those ^ve men must have had, if we as* 
sume such a ground as this. 

But I am indulging in digression. I return to our immedi* 
ate object. To my own mind, the strongest objection against 
the great age of the book of Job is, that it is nowhere re- 
ferred, to in all the Hebrew Scriptures, except in the case of 
Ezekiel ; and it appears to have produced no influence upon 
the manner and tenor of the Hebrew sacred writings. I am 
not able to conceive how such a book should have existed so 
long, and have produced no moreeflect ; for there is not even 
a single quotation of it, or a reference to it in the other 
O. Test Scriptures. Not so> with the Pentateuch. I must 
therefore believe, on the whole, that the book of Job was 
composed during the troublous times (^ the Jews, in the later 
periods of their kingly government* Yet the fact, that there 
is not in all the book a distinet and certain reference to any* 
thing belonging and peculiar to the Mosaic institutions, rites> 
sacrifices, and feasts, or to Hebrew personages, or history, is 
almost astounding, and seems to stand in our way when we 
assign to the book a later origin. Especially is this so, when 
we consider that it was a Hebrew who wrote this book ; which 
beyond all reasonable question must have been the case. Yet 
it is quite possible, that the writer's plan definitely precluded 
references of the nature in question. It was a part of his 
deliberate plan to compose a book independent of Jewish 
peculiarities, and based upon the more general views of the 
patriarchal religion. It is certainly easier to believe this, 
than to suppose the book to be very ancient, and yet not be 
able to find a trace of its existence or influence, until the 
time of Ezekiel. To allege^ as some have done, that the 
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reference in Ezekiel (14: 14, 16, 20) is only to an aUegorievi 
p^^Bonage, and therefore proves nothing — is not fdleging 
what seems to be very probable. Were Noah and Daniel, 
who are joined with Job, mere fictitious personages in Eze- 
kiel's view ? If not, it hardly seems probable that this pro* 
phet has united real and all^orical personages^ and placed 
them both in the same predicament. Besides this, the Job 
to whom Ezekiel refers, seems plainly to be sach a personage 
as the book of Job presents to oar view. 

If, as has been alleged by some critics, the book of Job 
was composed by a foreigner, an Aramaean or an Arabian, 
how came he by such a knowledge of Hebrew diction and 
rtiythm ? It would be next to an impossibility. Above all, 
how came the Jews to admit the book of 2l foreigner into their 
sacred Canon? 

Who composed the book, whether Job himself or some of 
his friends, we have no means of det^mining. Exactly wAm 
it was composed, we cannot decide for want of data. I sap* 
pose, however, that na one well acquainted with the bo<^ 
will doubt its claims to a place in the Jewish Canon, althoogh, 
bef^N'e Ezekiel's time, we can find no certain traces of it. 

It makes nothing against this, that the genuineness of the 
prologue and epilogue to the book, and also of the speech of 
Elihu, has of late been often called in question. The criti- 
cism of the Destruetivee, as I am inclined to believe, reached 
its highest point of cidminalion some time since. Its sun is 
now descending. Whenever it sets, I hope and trust it wiU 
set to rise no- more. The same spirit which makes up the 
niad and Odyssey of fragments from a multitude of singing 
be^ars brought accidentaliy together, has made up the book 
of Job in the same way, and with reasons equally good. The 
most recent critidsm, however, seems verging back again to- 
ward the <^inioB of all ages and nations, which knew any* 
thing of the book in question, viz. the (pinion that the whole 
of this book bel<HigB to one author, and is one and but one 
work. The fi«fn«rofdy of the book, i. e. the divisions througlH 
out into groups of Ihretj strongly favours the genuineness of 
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the t^Aofe book. Moreover the poem, without the prt^goe 
and epilogue^ if not absolutely uniutelligible, would at least 
lie, iu every reader's mind, in a dark, confused, and unsatis- 
fectory state. De Wette, as usual, not only doubts the genu- 
ineness of Elihu's speech (cb. xxxii — ^xxxviii), but also of 
27: 11 — 28: 28« IhuUmg seems to be an essential element 
of this critic's literary life ; and he appears to derive more 
pleasure from it, than he does from believing. 

Upon the whole I am disposed to think, that few persons 
who are familiar with the course of the human mind in an- 
cient times, as to doubts and reasonings -on difficult problems 
of morals or of the divine government of the world, will yield 
their assent to the prc^ability of the very early origin of th^ 
book of Job. The main question of the book, whether the 
divine Being constantly and\adequately rewards virtue and 
piety and punishes sin in the present world, is one that seems to 
spring from an investigation and a spirit of philosophizing, 
which is rarely to be met with among the most ancient He- 
brews. Ecclesiastes is full of a similar spirit ; but as this 
book is manifestly among the later ones, I am inclined to 
place the book of Job in the same age, i, e. in the Chaldean 
period of the prophets, or not long before. The diction de- 
cides nothing certain for any particular age. The almost un- 
equalled sublimity of the composition, the rhythmical perfec- 
tion of its parallelisms, and in general the whole contour of 
the style, would seem to mark it as a production of the gol- 
den age of Hebrew ; as also do its many resemblances of idi- 
om to the idiom of the Psalms and Proverbs. But if the 
German critics are in the right as to Pseudo-Isaiah, we have 
an eminent example in a late age of the like graceful and 
lofty dictioQ and sentiment At all events, Habakkuk be- 
longs to the Chaldean period ; and he has few equals even in 
the golden age of i»x>phecy. So it may be with the book of 
Job. Great talents, enlightened and guided by the Spirit of 
God, will overcome every obstacle, and present us with por- 
traits that breathe, and move, and speak. 

The book of LiJiBNTAXiONS is without an inscription. 
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But from the most aocient tunes it has been attributed to 
Jeremiah. The contents, tone, spirit, diction, and stjie of the 
book, accord entirely with tradition. The Septuagint version 
has {H-efixed an inscription that attributes it to Jeremiah; 
which at least shows what tradition taught some 130 or more 
years before the Christian era. Josephus (Antiq. X. 5. 1.) 
also attributes the book to Jeremiah ; but he avers, that it was 
written on the occasion of Josiah's being slain by Pharaoh 
Necho. This seems to accord with, and most probably was 
deduced from, the declaration in 2 Chron. 35: 25, viz. that 
*< Jeremiah lamented for Josiah, and all the singing men and 
singing women spake of Josiah in their lamentations to this 
day." Similar compositions, on like occasions, we find in 
2 Sam. 1: 17—27. 3: 33, 34 Critics, therefore, have been 
divided in opinion, respecting the question, whether the book 
of Lamentations was written before or after the ct^)ture of Je* 
rusalem. I cannot bring my own mind, however, to a doubt 
respecting this question. That Jeremiah composed an degiae 
song on the occasion of Josiah's death, as the book of Chroni- 
cles states, I have no doubt. It was altogether a subject 
suited to the taste and genius of this writer. But that our 
present book of Lamentations exhibits this elegiac ode, I 
must greatly doubt. What is there in it about Josiah f It is 
the holy city, its solemnities, its feasts, its people gone into 
captivity, the horrors of the siege, the famine and pestilence 
that ensued, and the like, on which the book dwells, and 
which constitute the whole burden of the elegies. What cmi- 
cem has all this with the death of Josiah ? 

But be this matter as it may, there can be no question that 
the Lamentations is a book which existed before the return 
from the captivity ; and it takes a place in the Canon of the 
Old Test. Scriptures, because it contains matter so deeply in- 
teresting both to the ancient church and people of God. Neo- 
logical criticism has little to say about the book, seemingly 
because it contains no accounts of miraculous events, which 
are sure to provoke an attack. 

We have yet a considerable class of bistobical bookS} 
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whick bear no name of their authors, but receive a name 
from the leading subject of them, viz. Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
L and 11. Samuel, I. and IL Kings, I. and II. Chronicles, 
fisthdf , perhaps Nehemiah and Ezra. Of several of these I 
have already spoken. 

The book of Joshua is naturally divided into two parts* 
The first part, chap. i. — ^xil, contains the history of the con* 
quest of Canaan ; the second, chap, xiii — ^xxiv, contains the 
history of the division of the land, and of subsequent arrange* 
ments to provide for obedience to the laws. According to th^ 
account of the neological critics, it is full of myths [i. e. stories of 
miracles], of contradictions, and of a Leviticai spirit It is also 
pronounced to be a mere book of fragments, made up of ElokUtie 
and Jehamstic [?] documents, and other scraps and traditions 
wliich had floated down to the writer on the surface of time. 
Van Herwerden divides it into ten separate documents ; but 
Koenig, in a recent work, maintains the unity of the book. 
This sam0 writer also maintains, that it was written at or near 
the time, when the events which it records took place. Oth- 
ers place its origin at the time of Saul, others of David, of Jo- 
siah, and even of the exile. If we can place any dependence 
en internal evidence, (and why not ?) then would Josh. 15: 63, 
which speaks of " the Jebusites, i.^ the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, as not driven out, but dwelling with the children of Ja- 
dah unto this dayy" compared with 2 Sam. 5: 6 — 9, which 
shows that David thoroughly subdued them, seem to render it 
very probable, that the book was composed before the reign of 
David, or at least before his conquest of Jerusalem. Nothing 
<»n be more natural than to suppose, that a record would be 
made of the conquest and the division of Palestine, soon after 
those events. How could the division and apportionment of it 
be rendered authoritative and permanent, unless by soKoe 
record of the same ? That it was written after the death of 
Joshua and of his contemporary elders, seems to be certain 
from Josh. 24: 31, where Israel is spoken of as serving the 
Lord until after the death of these p^*6ons. So the death of 

13* 
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Eleazar, the son of Aaron is recorded, (Josh. 24: 33), but not 
of his successor Phinehas. But if the book be bo fragmentairy 
as is alleged, then such declarations would only go to show 
the age of the fragment in which they are contained. 

Mr. Parker (in his additions to De Wette, II. p. 188 seq.) 
has exhibited a graphic specimen of the usual neological rea- 
soning. " The book of Joshua," he suggests, " makes fre- 
quent appeals to the Law of Moses ; but this Law could not 
have been written until after the time of Josiah ; ergoy the 
book of Joshua could not have been written until afte^ the 
same time." The main proposition is plainly a mere petttio 
prtnctpti. But no matter : Delenda est Carthago, 

The Samaritans, along with the Pentateuch, have also a 
book of Joshua, containing much of what is in the Hebrew 
book of the same name, with additional fabulous matter of 
their own. Was there not, then, a book of Joshua, when the 
ten tribes separated from the two, in the reign of Rehoboam ? 
Appearances seem to favour this supposition. Those tribes re- 
tained the Scriptures then extant, but never added any more. 
I would not deny the probability, that documents of several 
kinds are contained in the book of Joshua ; but that they 
passed through the hands and under the revisal of some one 
compiler, whose oflfice or name gave authority to the book, I 
cannot well doubt. Many of the alleged contradictions and 
discrepancies are easily removed, on such a ground ; but it 
comports not with my present object to enter into the discus- 
sion of these matters. 

The book of Judges is also anonymous. The main his- 
torical elements of the book end with the biography of Sam- 
son, Judg. 16: 81. Chap, xvii — ^xxi contain an appendix, 
showing how anarchy and licentiousness were introduced, af- 
ter the death of Joshua, among the men of the following gene- 
ration. There is nothing in the diction or style of the book, 
which would serve at all to prove a late origin. But such 
passages as those in Judg. 17: 6. 18: 1. 19: 1. 21: 25, which 
attribute certain evils to the times, because there was no king 
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in the land, seem strongly to savour of being written after 
there was some esuunple of an efficient and orderly monarchi- 
cal government 

The book is strongly marked with several peculiaritieB. 
Except reference in the song of Deborah (5: 4, 5) to the ap- 
pearance of Jehovah on mount Sinai, there is nothing in the 
book of Judges that refers to the law of Moses, to the priest- 
hood, to the Levitical rites, nor to any prophets, excepting in 
one case (7: 8), and the instance of Deborah, iv. The truth 
plainly is, that the writer did not design to give anything like 
a regular and connected series of history, during the 300 
years which are covered by the book of Judges. (De Wette 
makes them above 400). The peculiar sins of the people, 
their exemplary, sufferings in consequence of them, and the 
signal deliverances which they experienced under this heroic 
leader and that, occupy the whole book, with the exception of 
the appendix before mentioned ; and this stands in connec- 
tion with the general subject. As to the chronology of the 
book itself, I question if any regular and certain series can 
be satisfactorily made out from it. 

The most natural origin of such a book would be, during the 
prevalence of idolatry in Judah or in Israel. A true prophet 
would seize such an occasion in order to hold up to view past 
experiences, as a warning to the idolatrous people of the dan- 
ger which they were encountering. That he possessed no- 
tices, probably written ones, of the past, seems highly proba- 
ble. Even oral tradition would preserve a knowledge of 
many things related in the book of Judges, which were of an 
extraordinary and wonderful nature. The tone of piety and 
zeal for the honour of God, as manifest in the book, is ele- 
vated and pure. Ritucd services are plainly quite secondary 
in the writer's view. But idolatry, and oppression, and other 
vices he censures with unsparing severity. A spirit kindred 
to that of David and Samuel, must have animated his bosom. 
The so-called myths (fw&oi) of the book are nnmerous. 
In other words$ (not to speak with the neological critics), the 
extraordinary and even miraculous occurrences related in it 
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are not a few. The stories of Gideon and Samson, in 
pardcnlar, eticit a tempest of objections from recent criticism. 
Among all, however, who accuse the book of anile attachment 
to fables and myths, I find none who go so far as Dr. Palfrey, 
late Professor of Sacred Litaratore in the Theol. Seminary 
at Cambridge, in the tone and manner of criticism. In his 
Academical Lectures (II. p. 194 seq.), speaking of Samson, 
he says : "• The character of Samson is but a wild compound 
of the buffoon, the profligate, and the bravo. With a sort of 
childish cunning, and such physical faculties as a fantastic 
invention has ascribed to the ogre^ he is without a common 
measure of capadty to provide for his own protection, etc.** 
Dr. Palfrey, if I am rightly informed, has a great and un- 
oonquerable aversion to such freethinkers as Mr* Pari^er, the 
inmsliator of De Wette on the CHd Testament Yet I recol- 
lect nothing in what I have read of Mr. Parker, nothing in 
Strauss, nothing in any of the neological critics of Grermany 
which I have consulted, (and they are not a few), whidi conn 
pai^s with this scornful caricature. Bruno Bauer, (whom I 
have not read), if the reviewers fairly represent lum, may, 
under the madding influence of the potions which he is re- 
ported to love too well, have said some things more indeco- 
rous than this. I would hope, however, that such is not the 
case. How Dr. Patfrey can be so displeased with Mr. Parker 
and his associates for thorough rejection of the divine au- 
Uiority of the Scriptures, after writing such a passage as this, 
IB more than I am able to explain. The writer of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, who classes Samson with such wortlnes as 
Barak and Jephtha and David and Samuel (Heb. 11: 32), 
must have viewed the character of Samson, taken as a whde, 
in a very different light from that in which the Cambridge 
Professor has placed him. Samson was not without great 
faults ; can it be proved that he had not some conspicnoos 
virtues ? His seal against heathenism and idolatry, at least, 
will not be called in question. 

The book of Judges, however, depends not, for its credit^ 
<m the judgment of Dr. Palfrey rei^^eotiiig the chaiacter of 
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Samson. It was, beyond all doubt, among those books which 
Christ and the apostles spoke of as being holy Scriptnres. 

The first and second books of Samuel are but one work, 
severed Into two parts. The ancient Hebrews always reck- 
oned them but as (me book ; and so of Kings and Chronicles. 
They contain the history of Samuel's administration, who was 
the last of the Judges^ 1 Sam. i — xxv; the partly contempora^ 
neous history of Saul, an account of whose death terminates 
the so-called first book of Samuel ; while the second exhibits 
the history of David's government. 

It is generally conceded, that there is nothing in the idiom 
of these books, which indicates with any certainty a late ori- 
gin. In 1 Chron. 29: 29, it is said, that '' the acts of David, 
first and last, are written in the book of Samuel the seeri 
and in the book of Nathan the prophet, and in the book of 
Gad the seer." From this passage, many in ancient and in 
modem times have drawn the conclusion, that the so-called 
books of Samuel were the work of these three different in- 
dividuals, 1 Sam. i — xxiv. being from the hand of Samuel^ 
and the rest, (containing history after his death), by the other 
prophets just named. The fact that David's death is not 
mentioned at the close of 2 Samuel, would seem to import, 
that these books were written before that event. But I can 
hardly bring myself to believe, that the authorship of these 
books belongs to three different persons. Much more proba- 
ble does it seem to me, that the author made use of the three 
works in question, in compiling his book ; while the concep- 
tion of the plan of the books, and the selection and associa- 
tion of the parts, are the work of one and the same mind. 

De Wette ventures to bestow some faint praise upon these 
books, on the ground that they have so little of the mythical 
in them, and little or nothing of the ritual and Levitical spirit ; 
E^nl. § 178 seq. The story of the witch of Endor, however, 
he thinks is an instance of ^^ ideal pragmatism," i. e. a repre- 
sentation in which the author labours to account for certain 
phenomena, the real history of which remains doubtfuL The 
apparent predictiont in the Uxk^ be says, were written ^oil 
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mfmhm. 'Withaly Uxh be sajB there is madi distmlMiice 
and oonfiisioa in these books ; but still, that there is much of 
gennine history in them, and that the narrations are lively 
and true to nature, § 178. The chronology^ moreoyer, he 
pronounces to be imperfect and legendary ; and he aversy al- 
80» that there are some contradictions. But Mr. Parker, his 
translator and conunentator, goes still further in his critical 
renuurks. ^ Some passages savor of anthropomorphitic and 
mean conceptions of God ; unworthy actions are attributed to 
him ; there is a sacerdotal spirit in the books ; and a few ml* 
racnlous legends ai^ minted in the story ;' Add. to § 178. 

That different sources from which the writer drew, have 
occasioned some I4>pearance8 of discrepancy, the attentive 
critical reader will not perhaps deny. Let him compare 
1 Sam. 16: 14r-2d. 17: 31—40, with 17: 55—18: 5, and he 
will perceive what I mean. The passage in 18: 54 weare 
every appearance of a late and very unskilful interpolatioo. 
How could David carry the head of Goliath to Jeruudem^ 
which came not into possession of the Hebrews for many years 
after this period? See 2 Sam. 5: 6 seq. A fiur investigation 
and candid judgment of the books in question, as it seems to 
me, will however remove most of tbe alleged objectioaa 
against them. I except, of course, those objections which lie 
i^jainst all accounts of miraculous events. But it is not a 
man's criiical judgment or skill, which leads him to make ob- 
jections of this nature ; it is his a priori reasoning^ and hia 
tkeologjf which move him to object on such a ground. 

At all events no doubt can remain, that these books woe 
written long before the Babylonish exile. And this is enough 
for our present purpose. 

The L and H. Kings (one book in two parts) contain the 
history of the Jewish kings from the reign of Solomon down 
to the exile ; and with this is incorporated the history of the 
ten tribes, horn the time of their separation down to that <^ 
their deportation by the king of Assyria, 

De Wette allows to these books a propheiie origin. He 
■ays that '^ the chitf object aimed at, is to set torth the effica* 
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cy of the prophets.'' It is admitted, that there is a nniformi- 
ty of style and a general unity of design. Bat the neological 
oritics, of course, are full of objections against the my^ of 
these compositions. Some think the accounts are from mere 
oral and tracHtional sources ; others, that written documents 
were employed by the redactor as the basis of his work. This 
latter opinion is rendered more probable by the fact, that the 
book of Kings refers by name to several other books, as con- 
taining a more ample account of particular things, than that 
which the author of the books in question has given ; e. g. 
the Book of the Acts of Solomon, 1 Kings 11: 41 ; the Book 
of the Kings of Israel, 1 Kings 14: 19. 16: 5, 20, 27. 22:39; 
and the Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah, 1 K. 
15: 7. From the manner in which the writer refers to these^ 
it would seem plain that he considered them of the same 
credibility and authenticity as his own book. 

As to the time in which the books before us were written — 
the close, at any rate, must have been written late down in 
liie exile ; for 2 Kings 25: 27 — 30 brings the history down 
to the thirty-seventh year of the captivity of Jehoiachin. In 
addition to this, the remark in 2 Kings 23: 25 respecting Jo- 
fiiah, viz. that '' there was no king before him like to him . • . 
neither after him arose any like him,** shows, that when the 
books were written several kings after Josiah had arisen. On 
the whole, there can be no good reason to doubt, that the 
compilation, as it now is, must have been made near the close 
of the exile. The arguments mainly employed by De Wette, 
liowever, to prove this, amount to nothing in the view of any 
one who believes in the reality of prophetic foresight. He 
says, that the return from exile is mentioned in 1 Kings 8: 
47 ; the destruction of the temple, in 9: 7, 8 ; the dispersion 
of the people, in 14: 15 ; and the Babylonish exile in 2 Kings 
20: 17. All these passages, however, I must regard'as mere- 
ly prophetic anticipations of the events in question. But as 
he rejects everything of this nature, so he interprets the pas- 
sages just adverted to as being written post eventum. 

Who the author was, is not known. The Talmud attributes 
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the authorship to Jeremiah. Bat Jeremiah cannot well be 
supposed to have lived and been active in the prophetic office 
in the thirty-seventh year of Jehoiachin's exile, although 
Havemick adopts this view ; for he must then be at least 
some 110 years old. Movers supposes, that Jeremiah wrote 
an older book of Kings, from which most of the present one 
was taken ; De utriusque Vet. Jer, Indole, etc Therg can 
be little doubt that, whoever was the author, his work was 
completed before the return from the Babylonish exile. 

The books of Chronicles, as we might naturally expect, 
have been more vigorously assailed, than any other historical 
book of the (M Testament De Wette made his debut upon 
the stage of historic criticism by an attack upon them, in his 
Kritik der leraeL Geschichte, He has bestowed particular la- 
bour upon them in his Introduction, occupying some ten pages ; 
which his translator and commentator, Mr. Parker, has, with 
a special purpose, spread out into sixty-four pages. 

The contents of the Chronicles are genealogies and Jewish 
history, from David downward to the exile. The histoiy of 
David (1 Chron. x — ^xxix.) is of course a repetition, in the 
main, of that in the books of Samuel, but diversified particu- 
larly by minute accounts of Levitical arrangements. The hisr 
tory of Solomon occupies 2 Chron. i — ^ix, which stands rela- 
ted in the like manner to that in 1 Kings. The remainder 
is the theocratic histoiy of the kings of Judah, rarely glancing 
at that of the ten tribes. It was evidently the writer's design, 
to make an appropriate history of only the legitimate kings 
of Judah, and of them in particular as they stood related to 
matters of religion and of the priesthood. He brings it down 
to the period of liberation from exile by the proclamation of 
Cyrus ; 2 Chron. 36: 21 seq. In 1 Chron. 3: 19—24, is a 
passage of genealogy, which brings us down to the grand- 
children of Zerubbabel, who was the leader of the returning 
exiles. If this passage be genuine, it will bring the book 
down to a period near that in which Nehemiah and Malachi 
lived. The orthography (scriptio plena), and the idiom 
of these books, also contribute to render probable their very 
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late ori^. De Wette (§ 139) reckons the union of tin 
Chronicles with the Hoffiography an evidence of late origin. 
But are the Psalms shown to be all of late origin, bj the 
circumstance that they are classed with the BEagiography ? 

The gravest objections which are brought against these 
books, are founded in their departures from Samuel and 
Eongs, in matters of a historical nature. £. -g. when Joab 
numbered the people, i. e. the military force, of Israel, at the 
command of David, it is said in 2 Sam. 24: 9, that there were 
800,000 soldiers in Israel, and 500,000 in Judah ; while 
1 Chron. 21: 5 says that the number in Israel was 1,100,000, 
and in Judah 470,000. In i4^»^ 24: 24, David is said to 
have bought of Araunah a threshing-floor and a pair of oxen 
for sacrifice, at the price of fifty shekels of silver ; in 1 Chran. 
21: 25, David is said to have given 600 shekels of gold for 
the same. In 2 Kings 8: 26, Ahaziah the son of Jehoram be- 
gins to reign at the age of twenty-two ; according to 2 Ghccm. 
22: 2 he begins at the age of forty-two, this book thus roaking 
him two years older than his fiokther, who died at the age of 
forty, 2 Chron. 21: 20. In 1 Kings 5: 16, the overseers of 
temple- woii: are said to be 3,800 ; in 2 Chron. 2: 2, they are 
estimated at S,600. In 1 Kings 15: 32, it is said that ^< tfaeae 
was war between Asa and Baasha king of Israel M ihrir 
daysT in 2 Chron. 14: 1 it is said, that under the same king 
Asa ^^ the land had rest ten years ;'* and aft^ the invasion 
by Zerah the Ethiopian, that ^^ there was no more war unto tbe 
thirty-fifth year of his [Asa's] reign." In 2 Chron. 14: 2, S, 
it is said of Asa, that ^< he did that which was good and right 
in the eyes of the Lord ; for he took away the altars of the 
strange gods, and the high places, and brake down the im- 
ages, and cut down the groves" (comp. 6« 5) ; in 2 Chron. Hi 
17 it is said, that << the high places were not taken away out 
of IsraeL" Possibly the latter may mean ^ out of the land of the 
ten tribes ;' but I cannot think this is probable, for Asa had no 
control over that land. In 1 Kings 7: 15, the two pillars of 
brass for the temple are said to be eighteen cubits in height ; 

14 
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in 2 Chron. 3: 15 thej are represented as tlurtj'^Ye cabits 
high ; and the like in some other cases. 

Besides these and similar discrepancies, the statement of 
numbern occasicHially wears the air of something very extram^ 
dinarj. £. g. in 2 Chron.. 28: 5 seq., which gives an account 
of the invasion of Jodah by Pekah king of Israel and Rezin 
king of Syria, it is stated that <' Pekah slew 120,000 men of 
Jndah in one day, all valiant men." In this connection we 
mi^ also note, that Ahaz was twenty years old when he be- 
gan to reign (2 Chron. 28: 1) ; that in the next year of his 
leign the invasion of Pekah took place, in whieh (as is said in 
2 Chron. 28: 7) a " mighty man of £phraim [one of Pekah's 
Ci4>tains] slew Maaseiah the kintfs sonJ' How conld* Ahaz, 
then twenty-one years of age, have a son old enough to bear 
arms ? The implication seems to be such ; and yet the mean- 
ing may simply be, that Pekah's captain destroyed one of 
the royals pn^ny (not in arms) ; and this is quite possiUe, 
as marrif^s often take place in the East, when the husband 
is <Mily some fifteen or sixteen years old. In 2 Chron. IS: 17 
it is stated, that Abijah king of Judah smote of the children 
of Israel who were led on by Jeroboam, " 500,000 chosen 
men," in one rencontre. Could the ten tribes have possiUy 
furnished such an army as this, from their population and lim- 
its at that time ? The army of Asa with which he went out 
to battle against Zerah the Ethiopian, is said (2 Chron. 14: 
8) to be " 300,000 men out of Judah, and 280,000 out of 
Benjamin, mighty men of valour," i. e. five hundred and 
eighty thousand soldiers from only the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin. This would Fequire the population of these tribes, 
at that time, to consist of two and a half or three millions at 
least. Could one half of this number have been supported in 
the small tract of land — small at any rate as to fertile land — 
within the borders of Judah and Benjamin ? 1 Chron. 22: 14 
represents David as having collected for the use of the tem- 
ple, 100,000 talents of gold and 1,000,000 talents of sUver ; 
which, according to the generally accredited reckoning of 
Richard, the bishop of Peterborough, are equivalent, the gold 
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to 500^00(^000 poands steriing, and the niver to 353 miUioiis ; 
the whole sum amounts to 853 millions of poonds sterling, 
L e. about 4,265,000,000 dollars. The precious metals must 
have been more plentiful at that time, than they e^er have 
been since, to render it possible for the king of a country some 
150 (possibly at that time some 200) miles in length and from 
70 to 90 in breadth, to have amassed such an unexampled 
sum as this. The conquests of David, although somewhat 
extensive, were still limited to countries not rich in the pre* 
cious metals. 

. Such are some of the difficulties that meet us in the books 
of Chronicles. But even these are not all. There seems, 
at least at first view, to be a design, on the part of the com- 
piler of these books, to cast into the shade, or to keep out of 
view, some things which would detract from the character of 
the persons who are concerned with them. In the account of 
David's domestic relations (1 Chron. 14: 3), no mention is 
made of his canetibiTtes ; which last are mentioned in 2 Sam. 
5: 13. In 2 Sam. 8: 2, David is represented, after conquer- 
ing Moab, as ^^ measuring with two lines to put to death, and 
with one full line to keep alive," i. e. as putting to a violent 
death two thirds of its inhabitants ; in 1 Chron. 18: 3, this 
circumstance is altogether omitted. The Chronicles make no 
mention of David's. adultery and murder, in the matter of 
Bathsheba and Uriah, so particularly related in 2 Sam. 11: 2 — 
12: 26. Little or nothing is said in the Chronicles respecting 
David's troubles on account of Ammon, Absalom, and the re- 
bellious Ahithophel and others. Nothing is said in the Chroni- 
cles of Solomon's 700 wives and 800 concubines, nor of their 
causing him to apostatize ; nothing of his building temples 
for them around Jerusalem to Chemosh and Moloch ; nothing 
of all the disturbances that ensued, caused by Hadad, Jero- 
boam, and others ; all of which are so fully related in 1 Kings 
xi« In respect to the impious and tyrannical Manasseh, the 
book of Kings (2 Kings 21: 16. 24: 4) twice mentions his 
<< shedding very much innocent blood, till he had filled Jeru- 
salem from one end to the other ;" all of which the book of 
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Gbroiiicle&oiiiite(2Chroik.xxiii); andaioreoyeryitgiTesaii 
conot of Mana8seh*s penitence, and of his efforts to restore the 
wonhip of the true God (2 Chron. 24- 11—17), all of whieh 
w omitted in the hook of Kings. Like to these traits aie 
many other things in the Chronicles ; and circumstances rack 
as these serve to show the peculiar texture of these books. 

The genealogies in 1 Chron. i — ^ix. present a varietj of di^ 
tcnlties, being quite incomplete in man j cases, and i4>parentl7 
ai variance with some other portions of the Scriptures in oth- 
ers. Indeed it is very difficult to discover the specific object 
of these genealogies, unless indeed it was to show the descent 
of some leading families who had returned from the exile. 

We need not wonder, under these circumstances, that those 
who speak so freely about other historical books of the Old 
Testament, here find occasion to utter much of disapprobatimi, 
and sometimes even to say what is lacking in decorum. £. g. 
Mr. Parker, in his edition of De Wette, intimates (IL p. 294), 
tkat the historian who could omit so many notable offences of 
kings, as the authinr of the Chronicles has done, ^ must write 
with some other design than that of telling the whole truth." 
He even makes himself merry with some of the alleged mis- 
takes of the Chronicler^ (as he calls the author). '<Ab imnating 
mistake occurs," says he (IL p. 268), '<in 1 Chron. 11: 2% 
as compared with 2 Sam. 23: 21." The cream of the jest is, 
that in the book of Samuel it is said of Benaiah, that ^' he slew 
an Egyptian, a man of remarkable appearance" (iisj^"?^ '^^$), 
while the passage in Chronicles says, that " he slew an Egyp- 
tian, a man of great stature, ^\q cubits high." Now what part 
ef this it is which Mr. Parker pronounces amtmngy 1 do noi 
readily perceive. I can easily see that five cubits «= 7^ feet, 
is an uncommon height for a man ; yet this is not without a 
fMurallel, or rather it is even surpassed, e. g. by the Kentucky 
l^ant, in our own day. That a man of this height might be 
called a man of aspect {t^^T2 u'^2(, for TZS'^x is plainly implied 
here), as the writer of the Kings has called him, in a military 
respect, (which is what the passage clearly has in view), there 
is no good reason to deny. The Latin aspectabiUs would give 
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the exact meaning ; while Mr. Parker has translated it, re^ 
tpectable man ! That the writer of the Chronicles might ehoose 
to state with particularity the height of the Egyptian, rather 
than to say (as in the book of Kings) that he was a man of 
aspect^ conveys to my mind no impression which is specially 
amusing. I cannot even suppose a mistake on the part of the 
Chronicler^ as to the import of ntns in Kings. I can only 
see, that one writer meant to characterize the Egyptian as a 
man of remarkable appearance, while the other gives us the 
spedfic quality which made him remarkable. After all, there 
is something to amu9e us in respect to this matter ; and that is, 
that Mr. Parker has translated the passage which means a«- 
peetabilis as if it meant venerandus. And this is the crittcism, 
then, which looks at the book of Chronicles with scorn ! 

To be brief: De Wette and most of the Neologists in criti* 
dsm who sympathize with him, consider and treat the books 
of the Chronicles as a mere^rro^o of scraps, made up partly 
from written records, partly from tradition, partly by a su- 
perstitious reverence for the priesthood and the ritual law, 
and partly by the vain-glorious boastings of a Jew in respect 
to the royal race of David and the tribes which adhered to 
the Davidic dynasty. Hence they give little credit indeed to 
the testimony of these books. 

The devout and reverential reader of the Old Testament, 
has, it must be confessed, some difficulties of a serious nature 
to encounter, in regard to such things in the Chronicles as 
have been pointed out. The tyro in matters of sacred criti* 
dsm must certainly feel, that he has a somewhat formidable 
task before him ; specially if he adopts the theory of plenary 
verbal inspiration. I will state in a few words what my own 
impressions are ; for I have already dwelt so long on these 
books, that I must not say much more. 

I cannot well doubt, that the Chronicles are the last of all 
the historical books, possibly with the exception of Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, and Esther. That they were written by some Jew, 
for the use of the renewed Israelitish Commonwealth, and 
that the author was a priest or Levite, seem to me, all things 

14* 
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emnderedy to be nearlj certimi. Let any one perase die 
pnf^teey of Makcbi, written aboot tbe same period as the 
Chronicles, and he will find it filled with grievoas comphdnte 
#f the neglect and contempt of the Mosaic ritoal, exhibited by 
tfle Jews. The prophet complains that they offer the lame, 
tfhe blind, and the sick, in sacrifice ; that thej have snofied al 
tfhe offerings to the Lord ; that thej have robbed God in 
tithes sssd offerings, besides being goiltj of manj other sins. 
It was not unnatnral that some pions priest, or Levite, or piT>- 
phet, should assay to remedy these erils, by giving a particn- 
hir history of past well known and renowned kings, as to the 
e# brt8 winch they made to carry the Mosiuc institations into 
practice. Hence the enlarged accoont of all Daytd*s arrange- 
ments in respect to the ark of €rod, the sacrifices, the priests 
and Levites, the singers and porters of the temple, and the 
like; 1 Chron. xy — ^xxvii. The same is troe in regard to 
Solomon, 2 Chron, i — ix ; in regard to Alnjab, 2 Chron. xiH ; 
Asa, ch. XV ; Jehoshaphat, ch. xvii. seq. ; Joash, ch. xziv ; 
Uzziah, ch. xxvi ; Hezekiah, ch. xxix seq. ; and Josiah, di. 
xxxiv. A prominence is conseqnentl j given to things of this 
nature, which is wanting in the books of Kings, for this was writ- 
ten eariier and in different circamstances. The sacred writers 
of the Old Testament and the New adapt their works to the 
wmits of the times in which tbej live. Why shonld they not ? 
It lies then upon the face of the books of Chronicles, that they 
were composed with special reference to the slate of the times, 
as to the Mosaic worship and ri tes. This will account for a great 
portion of the differences in the narrations between this and the 
books of Kings. It is equally plain, that the history of the ten 
tribes, the anti-Davidic government, is purposely omitted. The 
writer found so little to his purpose in the examples of the 
kings of Israel, with respect to the Mosaic religion, that he 
ehose wholly to omit them. Moreover, as it respects the kings 
of Judah, it is plain that the writer did not purpose to give a 
fall history. His work is rather what the Sept. Version names 
it, viz. TlceQaXeiTrofJievay i. e. Supplement, or Mngsthat remain^ 
tiiat is, remain to be recorded. The frame-work of his history 
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Is of eoofse the same as that of Jadah in tlie books of digtf ) 
but for a pardcular purpose he has given to it a different fia* 
ishing or costume. It is no more true of Kings and Chroni- 
cles, that what one of them omits is to be considered as fabu- 
lous or unworthy of credit, than it is of the Gospels. Silence 
proves nothing, unless in peculiar cases. There is even noth- 
ing particularly improbable, in all the accounts which the 
Chronicles give us, of the arrangements in respect to religions 
matters made by many of the kings of Judah. 

With these considerations in view, we can easily account 
for the often varying narrations in the Kings and Chronidee. 
It* ought no more to offend us, than it offends a believer of the 
Gospels, when he finds such a wonderful variety as there is 
in the style of John and of Luke. Beyond this, however, 
we have seen that there are apparent contradictions between 
the Kings and Chronicles, and some apparent inaccuracies in 
the latter. We cannot refuse to acknowledge this ; for we 
see with our own eyes. . It is simply a question of fact, not 
©f theological opinion or theory. JF*act8 which are presented 
to us in a record, cannot be altered by any doctrinal theory 
which we may devise or maintain. 

That the present book of Chronicles is in a somewhat im- 
perfect state, I must regard as true. Otherwise, how ooald 
Amaziah, the youngest son of Jehoram, be made two years 
older than his father? 2 Chron. 21: 5. 22: 2. I am inclined 
to believe, that some of the excessive num^s of men, and of 
the astonishing amount of treasures, have suffered in transcrip- 
tion, or from marginal addenda. Almost all the discrepan- 
cies between Kings and Chronicles, and almost all of the 
seeming excesses in statements, have respect to proper names 
or numbers. These are plainly the most liable of all things 
to error on the part of copyists. If it could be shown that the 
old Hebrew Mss. designated numbers by alphabetical letters, 
as the later Hebrew does, it would be very easy to make out 
the probability of error in transcription, and to account for it. 
But inasmuch as this, though often assumed, has never been 
rendered very probable, we must content ourselves with ^ 
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not improbable su^iMmtioQ, that at least some of the apparent 
errors in question have arisen from transmptaim or unakilfy 
redaction. We cannot prove this, indeed, by ai^>eal to direct 
testimonj ; and the contrary of this, moreover, is not capable 
of satisfactory proof. But in such a case as that of the age of 
Amaziah just mentioned, it would be (nreposterous to suppose 
that the error came from the pen of the author, for it would 
prove him to be destitute of common sense ; a position which 
the rest of the book would not permit us to maintain. The 
like to this might be said of several other apparent errors of 
these books. 

I regard it as more probable, that the statements in Sangp 
are in general the more accurate of the two^ when there is a 
discrepancy between that work and the book of Chronicles. 
One good reason is, that the book of Kings rarely develops 
an excess in point oi numbers. Internal probability is there- 
fore in its favour. 

How far the books of Chronicles, in our Saviour^s time, 
were identical vrith our present books of the same name, it 
would be difficult to show. That these books have in some 
way been tampered with, or in some degree negligently tran- 
scribed, since that period, appears to be not improbable, when 
we* look at the history of the Canon. In Josephus' time, the 
Chronicles \rero arranged or classed with the other historical 
books, (as we shall hereafter see), instead of being whero 
they aro now, i. e. at the close of the Ketkuhimy and therefore 
at the end of the Old Testament. What else was done in 
re^editing them, besides changing their place of arrangement, 
we know not. But as they now are, there are certainly, as 
we have seen above, several passages which disagree with 
other parts of the Old Testament, and some which disagree 
with other parts of the Chronicles themselves. 

It does not strike me, that the omissions in detailing the 
sins and weaknesses of Da fid, Solomon, and others, are to 
be much accounted of in the way of objection to these .books. 
If the design of the writer, or a promise on his part, had been 
to give the lives of the Jewish kings eon^pleUj I see not how 
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we ooald then exempt bim from the charge of having per* 
formed his task in an unsatisfactory waj, at least of havfiig 
left it verj ineomplete. But this is evidently not his plaii. 
The theocrcttte policy and efforti of the Jemsh hingt tare hk 
main object. And so far as this is concerned, lam not aware 
that his narrative is open to any serious and well-grounded 
objections. The few particulars oS incongruity that we have 
found, amount at the most to nothing which is very important. 

As to the rest, I have examined the almost innumerable 
difficulties and incongruities, suggested by De Wette, and 
presented in English and augmented by Mr. Parker. Very 
many of them, I am fully persuaded, wQl not stand the test <^ 
a candid critical scrutiny. Others are more apparent at first 
view, than real. De Wette has made capital for himself out 
of everything, even out of a change or variation in the diction, 
phraseology, etc. So we cannot, or should not, do with the 
Grospels ; so we must not do with the book of Chronides, if 
we mean to preserve the reputation of being truly candid and 
liberal minded. I will only add, that after all which Keil haa 
said in his VerBV4ih uber dieJBucker der Chronikj 1833 ; Dskr 
ler, iie Lib, Paralip* AuctorUatCy 1819 ; and Movers Ueber 
tUe Chromk, 1834 ; in defence of the books in question, there 
is still need of some other labouren in this field, who will do 
the work more thoroughly. Havernick is reported to hwe 
performed this task ; but it has not yet been in my power to 
examine what he has written. 

The book of Buth has plainly for its object, to trace the 
genealogy of David to a source which is honourable. The 
probability seems to be, that it was written during the reign 
of David, or soon after. The variations of the language from 
the usual Hebrew of that period, are not remarkable enough 
to afford any ground of argument for the late age of the book. 
The history which it gives, belongs to the period of the 
Judges ; as is expressly stated in Ruth 1: 1. Moreover, <' the 
days when the Judges ruled," is spoken of as a period already 
passed by. Earlier than the time of David, therefore, it 
could not have been written ; and as the special reason for 
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writing it seems to be, to do honour to David in reelect to 
his descent, he most have been a king before it was written ; 
for this was the particnhir indoeement to do him honour. 
The character of Boas and of Bath is tmlj noble and ingen* 
nous. It is easy to see, moreover, that the poverty of Bath 
was not regarded as a matter of any reproach* Biches, in 
those days, at least in the author's view, ccmstituted no part of 
true nobility. The whole picture is a delightfol one. The 
simplicity, integrity, and kind feelings of the priAcipai persons 
exhibited by this book, are altogether remarkable in any age 
at country. David had at least some ancestors who were 
nature's noblemen, if not decked with stars and garters. 
That Buth was a foreigner by birth, is no objecticm to the 
place assigned her. There can scarcely be a doubt that she 
became a proselyte to Judaism. 

The genealogy, at the close of the book, ends with David. 
The writer of the Chronicles has made use of it in his gene- 
alogy, 1 Chron. 2: 11, 12. This shows that the book was 
extant in his time, and that is sufficient for our present pur- 
pose. 

On account of the period to which the book of Buth re- 
lates, it is placed in modem times, and probably in more an- 
cient ones, next to the book of Judges ; for we shall see in 
due time, that in the ancient division of the Scriptures, in and 
before Josephus' age, this book was appended to that of the 
Judges. The Tahnudic arrangement, which tore it away 
from this connection and placed it among the Kethubim, was 
the result of a later and merely artificial disposition of the 
sacred books. 

The books of Ezra and Nehemiah contain the history of 
the restoration of the Jewish Commonwealth, after the exile. 
In classifying the sacred books, they were usually joined to- 
gether, in ancient times, as one book in two parts ; because 
they both have a relation to the same subject, viz. the rees- 
tablishment of law and order, after the return from the exile. 
I shall, however, consider them separately here. 

The various matters of which the book of £zba treats, 
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and the Hebrew and Chaldee languages which are emplojed, 
have led to a great variety of opinion among critics, as to the 
authorship of the book. Chap, i — ^vi. contain the history of 
the return of the first colony from the exile, and connect 
dosely with the end of II. Chronicles. The decree of Cyrus 
(5^ B. C), a register of the returning exiles, the hindrances 
to the building of the temple, and the completion of this work in 
the sixth year of Darius the king (515 B. C), form the first 
p»rt of the book of Ezra. The principal Chaldee portion 
of the work comprises 4: 8 — 6: 18. The second part of 
the book gives an account of the immigration of the new col- 
ony under Ezra, in the seventh year of Artaxerxes, 457 B. 
C. ; and of course about 79 years after the first company of 
exiles returned under Zerubbabel and Jeshua. The decree 
of Artaxerxes, permitting Ezra's immigration with a colony 
of Jews, is also written in Chaldee, 7: 12 — 26. The rest of 
the book details the efforts and arrangements of Ezra, in re- 
forming the people and the priesthood. 

Evidently the first portion of the book is constituted in 
part by two documents, different from the main narrative of 
the writer of the book. Chap. ii. is a register of those who 
first returned from exile ; which Nehemiah found in a docu- 
ment by itself, and from which he took his copy ; see Neh. 
7: 5, and comp. Neh. 7: 6 — 73 with Ez. ii. The Chaldee 
(4: 8 — 6: 18) seems to have been from another hand than 
that of the principal author of the book in general ; and not 
only the letter to Artaxerxes written by the enemies of the 
Jews, and his answer to the same (4: 11 — 22) are in Chal- 
dee, but also the narrative that follows on as far as 6: 18. In 
the sequel of the book, Ezra speaks sometimes in the first 
person, 7: 27 — 9: 15 ; while chap. 7: 1 — 26 and x. speak of 
him in the third person. 

The last part of the book is occupied with the narration of 
Ezra's efforts to bring about a reformation, in various respects, 
among the Jews ; although its chronology is not distinctly 
marked. For aught that appears, these efforts might all have 
been made in 457 B. C; for Ezra came to Jerusalem in the 
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S£^ month of that year ; £z. 7: 8. TweWe yean after this, 
when Nehemiah came up to Jerasalem from the Persian 
ooart, we find Ezra sedoknisly engaged in the appropriate 
duties of his offiee as priest and scribe ; Neh. 8: 1 — 6, 9, 18. 
Bot the history in the book of Ezra seems to comprise only 
the first portion of these 12 years. Whoever wrote the book, 
then, he seems to haVe written it soon after Ezra had taken 
up his abode in Jerasalem ; for otherwise we should expect 
from Ihe author a further account of Ezra. I think we may 
act it down as nearly certain, that the book was writt«i not 
&r from 456 B. C. 

That Ezra himself wrote 7: 27 — 9: 15, is plain from the 
fact that he constantly employs the Jirsi person in his narra- 
live. Whether he wrote 7: 1 — 11 and 10: 1—44, where the 
thtrd person is constantly employed, is more doubtfbi ; and 
especially so from the circumstance, that in 11: 6, it is said 
of him, that he was ^' a ready or expert scribe in the law of 
Moses.'* It seems altogether probable to me,- that some of 
Ezra's friends, probably of the prophetic order, compiled the 
book in question from the various documents named above ; 
and that he did this, by prefacing and interweaving remarks 
and narrations of his own. The book has every appearance 
of authenticity, and of course of credibility. No reasonable 
doubt can be critically entertained, of its being joined with 
the Jewish Canon about the period above named. 

The book of Nehemiah purports to be from one and the 
same person. The inscription presents us with the following 
title : ^ The words of Nehemiah, the son of Hachaliah." 
But the Heb. '^^^'^ may mean matters, affairs, or concerns, 
as it does in the title to the book of Chronicles. It may be 
regarded then as somewhat uncertain, so far as the inscrip- 
tion is concerned, whether this book is one of those whose 
names designate the author. Still, as all the narration, down 
to chap. 7: 5, employs the first person, so far it is plain that 
all comes from Nehemiah. Then follows the register of the 
names of those who came up with the first colony to Jerusa- 
lem ; plainly a repetition for substance of that which we find 
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in Ezra iL Yet the dtscr^ancies between tliese two regis-' 
ters, as to numbers in particular cases, is striking. Let the 
reader compare the following names and associated numbers in 
the two registers, viz. Arab, Pahath-Moab, Zattu, Bani (Bin* 
noi. Neb.), Bebai, Azgad, Adonikam, Bigvai, Adin, Hashum,. 
Bezai, Jorab (Haripb^y Bethlehem and Netopbab, BetbeL 
and Ai, Lod etc., Senaab, Asaph, Shall um etc., Delaiab etc.,. 
—in the whole, nineteen cases in this single register, in which, 
the numbers are discrepant in the two copies of it. Yet in Ezrar 
2: 64 and Neb. 7: 66, the ^um of the whole is said to be 
42,360 — a signal proof that the numbers in one or in both 
copies, have, in this case as in many others, suffered as to 
accuracy by transcription. The sums of gold and silver giv* 
en, on the occasion of colonizing, by the chiefs of the fathers, 
are stated very diversely in Ezra 2: 68, 69 and Nehemiah 7: 
70 — 78. Some other and slighter discrepancies occur, in 
the insretion of names in the one, which are omitted in the 
other ; and some still slighter in the mode of writing and pro** 
nounctng the names. The sequel (8: 1-^10: 39) seems 
plainly to be from another band, and speaks of Nehemiah in 
the third person as Tirshatha or governor. The register of 
names, in chap xi, of those who lived at Jerusalem ; and in 
chap xii, of those priests who came up from the captivity witb 
Zerubbabel ; seems to me to be from one and the same hand.;, 
at all events, 12: 31, 38, 40, shows that the writer again is 
Nehemiah himself, who uses the Jirst person. It may be, 
however, that the two registers, in 11: 1 — 12: 26, are merely 
copied by him. Of the same tenor is chap, xiii, which gives 
an account, in the Jirst person, of what Nehemiah did after 
his return a second time from Persia. His first journey to Je- 
rusalem was in 446 B. C, when he had obtained liberty of 
absence for twelve years from Artaxerxes, in the twentieth 
year of his reign ; Neb. 5: 14. In the thirty-second year of the 
same king (434 B. C), Nehemiah returned to Persia, and in 
a few days obtained leave again to go to Jerusalem and pre- 
side there ; Neb. 13: 6. During bis absence there had been 
a great fsklling off among the Jews, as to the observance of 
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die law ; and the book ends with a description of hiQ eflbrts to 
prodace a general reformation. 

There is no difficaltj in the way of supposing that all the 
matter of this book passed under the eje of Nehemiah, or 
was compiled by him, eTen if we admit that other composi- 
tions than his own are inserted. It amounts therefore to the 
same thing as his own composition, so far as the credit of the 
book is concerned. The history contained in the book closes 
with 434 B. C, or about that period, and it was therefore 
probably written as early as the book of Malachi, if not some- 
what before it. 

There is indeed one smons difficulty in the genealogy of 
the high priests, 12: 10, 11, 22 ; which is, that (including Je- 
shna who was of Zerubbabel's time, 536 B. C), there are nx 
generadons roistered. Excluding Jeshua, however, as we 
should do in this case, the remaining five generations must 
occupy a period of some 160 to 170 years, extending to some 
876 or 366 years 6. C i. e. nearly to the time when Alexan- 
der the Great came upon the stage of action. The Jaddua of 
Neh. 12: 11, 22, is supposed by many to be the same high 
priest, who went out to meet Alexander, on his approach to 
Jerusalem ; and in fact, the time is so near to that period, that 
one can hardly befieye that it is a different person, inasmuch 
as it may easily be supposed that he lived at that period. 
But I could not set down the oompontion of the book in gen- 
eral to so late a period, any more than I should be disposed, 
to regard the book of Grenesis as of late composition, merely 
because of the late genealogy of the dukes of Edom in Gr^i. 
xxxvi. The tenor of the book, and the time down to which 
it brings the narration ; the fact that Nehemiab's own hand is 
visible in so much of it, and that there is nothing else besides 
the genealogy in question which betokens a later origin — all 
combine to persuade me, that the protracted genealc^ of the 
high priests comes from a subsequent and marginal interpo- 
lation, or from something of the like kibd^ at a later period. 
Why should a lat^ writer not have continued the history of 
N^emiah down to the time of his death ? It is against all 
probability, that he wooid not luure done so. 
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One book reouuns, viz. thiat of Esthsb. Of this book 
De Wette, in his usual manner, sajs : <' It violates all his- 
torical probability, and contains the most striking difficultieSy 
and many errors in regard to Persian manners," § 198. a. 
One of the main difficulties is, that there are no certain dtxta 
in the book, by which we can settle its chronology, or (in oth- 
er words) that determine which of the Persian kings was 
called Ahasuerus by the writer. That he could not have 
lived before the time of Darius Hystaspis seems to be evident 
from the fact, that it was not until his reign that the Persian 
empire was extended from India to Ethiopia ; to which the 
statement in Esth. 1: 1 alludes. That Darius himself was not 
the Persian king, who issued such an edict against the Jews 
as that described by this book, seems probable from his char- 
acter as known in history, and from his very favorable regard 
for the Jews, as developed in Ezra 5: 6. 6: 15. 

The objections raised against the book are various, and' 
some of them, as the text of it now stands, not easily dis- 
posed of. "(1) Ahasuerus gives to all of his high officers a feast 
of hcdf a year ; how could they leave their provinces for sq 
long a time ? (2) His command to Vashti, the queen, to f^- 
pear unveiled before the whole company, at a drinking bout, 
is incredible. (3) That Esther is of Jewish descent seems 
entirely unknown to Ahasuerus, until after the time when 
Haman's bloody decree was sanctioned ; and still Mordecai is 
represented as a daily attendant at the court, in order to car- 
ry on some correspondence with Esther. (4) Haman himself 
is a foreigner ; and such could not be prime ministers. (5) 
Mordecai obstinately refuses all courteous respect for him. 
(6) Haman designs to destroy a whole nation of some two 
millions of people, and this merely because of an affront from 
MordecaL (7) He offers the king 10,000 talents of silver to 
sign the decree, which is equal to about 17,650,000 dollars; 
^ thing incredible," etc 

I cannot enter into any discussion here of these and the like 
objections to the book ; most of which Eichhorn (§ 509 seq.) 
has satisfactorily answered. In the sequel this subject will 
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receive more attrition. I merely obAerve here that there are 
twd or three circumstances related by the book, which one 
finds it difficult to explain in a satisfactory manner. The de- 
cree of Haman for the destruction of the Jews was issued on 
the thirteenth day of the ^rs^ month in the year (Esth. 3: 12), 
and this decree is not to be executed until the thirteenth day 
of the twelfth month ; Esth. 3: 13. It would seem that Ha- 
man betook himself to the lot, in order to ^tl. upon the proper 
day ; Esth. 3: 7. The difficulty in this case is, to account 
for it that Haman should advertise the whole empire of the 
massacre, eleven months before it was to be perpetrated. 
" What could be the use," it is asked, " of putting the Jews 
on their guard so long beforehand ? The Sicilian Vespers 
and the massacre of St. Bartholomew were not conducted thus ; 
and Haman must have been as weak as he was wicked, to do 
this." One might suggest in answer to this, that Haman 
probably indulged the hope, that the Jews, through fear, would 
exile themselves from the kingdom. Perhaps this may be 
representing him as more humane than he was ; but even a 
murderous tyrant must be supposed to be apprehensive of 
trouble, from destroying a whole nation that amounted to 
several millions of men, and above all, when he had given the 
intended victims nearly a year's notice of what he was about' 
to do. If the decrees of the Persian monarch had not been 
irreversible, I should be quite disposed to believe that the 
whole measure, on the part of Haman, was designed mainly 
to terrify and vex the Jews. But the true solution seems plainly 
to be, that Haman having cast lots for a lucky day, could not 
change it when it was once fixed by the lot. Superstition 
did not permit a change. 

The decree which Mordecai obtained from the king, 
amounted to merely a license that the Jews should arm them- 
selves on the massacre-day, and make defence against any 
assailants. It is said in the book before us, that when the day 
came, the higher officers of the king befriended the Jews 
(Esth. 9: 3) ; which is not improbable, considering that Mor- 
decai was prime minister. According to the narration in 
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Esther, the Jews, on that daj, destroyed 500 men in the 
palaoe itself at Shushan (Esth. 9: 6), and 75,000 in the pro- 
vinces; Esth. 9: 16. On the fourteenth day of Adar (the 
twelfth month), they also slew 300 more in the palace ; Esth* 
9: 18. Yet in all these rencounters, we have no information 
that a single Jew lost his life, or was even wounded. Could 
a massacre of 75,000 Persians take place, without any mu- 
tual slaughter ? And would it be necessary for the Jews to 
destroy so many, wh^i the people of the empire at large seem 
to have been so favourably disposed toward them, as the book 
represents them to be? It would seem, moreover, that 
« many of the people of the land became Jews," while Mor^ 
decai was prime minister or grand Vizier (Esth. 8: 17) ; 
a circumstance, moreover, not at all improbable, considering 
the in^uenee which Mordecai had at court But that 75,000 
Persians were slaughtered in this rencounter, after eleven 
months' warning and preparation of the parties, and none of 
the Jews destroyed, (the book does not assert the latter, but 
some have supposed it to be implied), is one of those facts 
which can only with difficulty be admitted, unless some mi- 
raculous interposition on the part of heaven should prevent 
the harming of the Jews. But of this the writer has taken no 
notice* 

Some other difficulties press upon the book. There is not 
even once the name of Giod to be found in it, or any special 
recognition of his holy providence in the whole affiur. This is 
altogether the more singular, inasmuch as it has no parallel 
in any part of the Old Testament, unless in the book of Can- 
ticles. All the other sacred writings of the Jews repres^it 
Crod not only as the theoretical, but as the practical, Sovereign 
of the universe, dispensing both good and ill, prosperity and 
adversity, Not so apparently with the book of Esther. Even 
the days of Purim, set apart in commemoration of the deliv- 
erance of the Jews, as related in the book, are to be kept as 
^< days of feasting and joy, and of sending portions one to an- 
other, and of gifts to the poor ;" Esth. 9: 22. This narration, 
omitting as it does all reference to an overruling providence^ 

15* 
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shows how transformed as to his style of thinking and writing 
the writer had become, by living in a foreign country ; (for I 
take the author to be a foreign Jew). The fasting and weep- 
ing (eh. iv.) betoken, indeed, a sense of religious dependence ; 
and in 4: 14 there is an evident allusion to the promises of 
preserving the Jewish nation, let the danger be what it might. 
But whatever the writer's reasons were for a uniform silence 
on the subject of religion and of divine interposition, he has 
not given them to us. It is certainly with no small difficulty, 
that we can make out reasons satisfactory to our own minds. 
On the supposition that Xerxes was the Ahasuerus named 
in the book of Esther, there is still further difficulty. That the 
same Xerxes, who scourged the sea for carrying away Ins 
bridge over the Hellespont ; who ordered the heads of the 
builders of the bridge to be cut off, because their structure 
could not resist the irresistible tide and storm in the straits 
there ; who slew the eldest son of his friend and generous 
benefactor, Pythias, before his eyes, because he asked for his 
release from the army of Xerxes in which he had five sons ; 
who suspended the headless body of Leonidas on a cross, be- 
cause that with a mere handful of Grecians he had withstood 
many myriads of Persians ; who offered by proclamation a 
great reward to any one who would invent a new pleasure ; — 
that such a man should sanction such a decree as that of Ha* 
man, is to be sure not very strange. But if, with the great 
mass of modern and recent critics we admit Ahasuerus to 
have been Xerxes, what shall we do with Esth. 2: 5 — ^7, which 
teUs us that Mordecai was carried away captive from Judea 
with Jehoiachin, in 5^ B. C, and that Esther was his cousin ? 
Now Xerxes did not begin his reign until 485 B. C, and the 
third year of that reign, when Yashti the queen was rejected, 
must bring Mordecai to the age of 117, even if his exile took 
place in his infancy. His cousin Esther, moreover, must at 
this time have been nearly a century old ; while the book of 
Esther represents her as a young maiden. How then can we 
admit, with Scaliger, Drusius, Carpzov, Eichhom, Jahn, Ber- 
thold^ Gresenius, Hayemick, Baumgarten, and others, that 
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Xerxes is the Ahasuerus of the book of Esther ? If we go 
baek to Gambjses, and even to Cyrus, we shall, after all, stiU 
fiad Mordecai to be some seventy to sixty years old — an age 
hardly congruous with the part which he acts in the book 
before us. If we go still further back, we must seek for 
Ahasuerus among the separate kings of Media or of Persia* 
But we are forbidden to go back, for then we could find nei- 
ther the 127 provinces of the empire (Esth. 1: 1), nor were 
the Jews under the dominion of any Persian or Median king, 
before the time of Cyrus. 

All these difficulties, however, are the result of interpreting 
the text in Esth. 2: 5 — 7, in such a way as seems, at first 
view, to be the most natural and facile. The Hebrew runs 
thus : ^< There was a Jew in Shushan the palace, and his 
name was Mordecai, the son of Jair, the son of Shimei, the 
son of Kish, a Benjamite, Who was carried captive from Je- 
rusalem with the company of captives who were carried into 
exile with Jechoniah king of Judah, who was carried away 
captive by Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon. And he 
brought up Hadassah, (the same is Esther), who was the 
daughter of his uncle," etc. The question which we may 
naturally raise, is, whether Mordecai is asserted by this text 
to be among the exiles that accompanied Jechoniah (599 B. 
C), or whether this exile is affirmed of Kish the Benjamite. 
The interpretation which adopts the former meaning, is per- 
haps the most facile and natural, in case there is no obstacle 
in the way ; but plainly it is not a necessary one. The who 
(*i^k), at the beginning of v. 6, may refer to the noun imme- 
diately antecedent (Kish), and then we are at liberty to place 
the period of Mordecai just where the genealogy demands. 
The time, reckoned from the exile of Jechoniah in 599 B. 
C* to the seventh year of Xerxes, is about 120 years; and 
this would correspond right well with the f<mr generations 
mentioned in Esth. 2: 5. Why then are we not at liberty to 
adopt this exegesis ? I would not do so merely in order to 
avoid a difficulty ; for we cannot satisfy our own minds in 
that 'way. But the Hebrew is fairly open to either construe- 
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tioB ; and when tbeqoeitioQ oomes up : Whieh shall we pre- 
fer? what hinders our adoptiDg that which best agrees widi 
the time and circnmstanoes presented in the book ? Even if 
the book of Esther be supposititious, it is still a book belonging 
to the period that soon followed the return from exiloy and its 
anoBjmous auth<Mr can scarcely be supposed to have made 
Mordecai and Esther conteraporarj with Jechoniah's exile, 
and at the same time with the seventh year of Xerxes reiga, 
or indeed with the reign of any Persian prince from the time 
that Cyrus b^an to be sole regent of Middle Asia. The 
parachronism is too palpable to be attributed to any one, who 
could write as the author of the book of Esther has done. 

Some of the most serious difficulties^ then, are removed by 
the interpretation which I have now suggested. In respect 
to the early publicati<m <^ Haman's decree, commanding the 
excision of the Jews, I have already made some suggestions. 
And as to the piuaiveness of the Persians when the day ef 
slaughter arrives, and the numbers said to be slain by the 
Jews, while they apparentiy remained unhurt ; there may be 
facts, unknown to us, which would render these matters alto- 
gether credible. Clearly there is nothing impossible m the 
case. But it is better to coi^ess our ignorance, than merdy 
to guess at a ground of explanation, and then proffer it as 
something substantiaL 

The reader will perceive, that I have dwelt mubh kmger 
upon the books of Chronicles and that of Esther, than on the 
other books ef the Old Testament. I have dcme so because 
I deemed it to be necessary. Few readers investigate diffi- 
culties of such a nature as these books bring to view ; and 
when they are brought fwward by those who doubt or deny 
the claims of the Old Testament to authenticity and genuine* 
ness, most readers feel astounded by them. In presenting 
these and the like matters to the reader, I hope to satisfy his 
mind, that my object is not to carry a point per fas out nefas. 
Truth needs no pious fraud to support and commend it. If 
the Bible is indeed the ward of Gody it certainly does not shun 
investigation, but demands it. The example of the noUe 
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Bereaos, who searehed the Scdptares daily in order to as- 
certain wheth^ what an a|>ostie had preached was true or 
not, is one which is commended in the word of God, and 
worthy to be c(»nmended to all who reverence his word* 
Hiich as my own mind has been sometimes rendered anxious 
by critical doubts and difficulties thrust upon it, yet I have 
never for a moment deemed it best to conceal these difficul- 
ties, or to look away from them merely to get rid of the trou- 
ble of studying and examining. On the same ground I do 
not think it expedient merely to glance at difficulties, suffi- 
ciently to show that one is not altogether ignorant of them, 
and then to dispose of them by a general condemnation of 
everything wliieh approaches minute or doubting inquiry. 
It may be dexterous management in a pleader before a court 
and jury, to conceal the weak parts of his cause, and to keep 
out of sight whatever can be said against his client*s interest ; 
but how long will the same jury continue to confide in sucb a 
pleader's declarations, or in his management of causes, if he 
is wont to do this ? If we, who profess to believe in the di- 
vine authority of the O. Test. Scriptures, decline to examine 
and consider the difficulties which attend a minute and criti- 
cal inquiry into their condition and contents, how can we ex- 
pect to convince those who diffisr from us and reject them ? 
I do not indeed think it to be the dictate of prudence and 
sound judgment, to anticipate the time and circumstances in 
winch we live, and publish to the world doubts and difficulties 
that have not yet come before the minds of the community 
who surround us. But when they do come, it is not sound 
policy to aim at winking them out of sight, nor to treat them 
as altogether unworthy of notice, specially when they are 
apparently founded upon what the sacred text itself seems to 
disclose. But doubts and difficulties have already been pub- 
lished to our religious community, by the works of De Wette 
and of Mr. Norton ; and no silence on our part will help this 
matter. I accede, in my own judgment, to what the celebrat- 
ed Dr. Bellamy of Connecticut used to say to his theological 
students, in his parting Lecture : ^^ Gentlemen, on the sub- 
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ject of polemics I have one piece of advice to give 70V ; and 
this is, that you should never raise Satan unless jou can lay 
him." But in the present case, I have not raised him ; that 
has been the work of others. Whether I can lay him, is in* 
deed a serioos question, and one which it is not for me to 
decide. 

But to return to our subject ; that the book of Esther re* 
lates a story which is subsUmUcdly true^ ih&re is no good reason 
to doubt The feast of Furim, celebrated as a memorial of 
the deliverance of the Hebrews from massacre, has confessed?* 
ly been celebrated among the Jews ever since the times of 
the Persian monarchy. Now this is the same evid^oice that 
some signal deliverance took place, as our celebration of the 
fourth of July is evidence, that our independence as a nation 
was proclaimed on that day. The great numbers of Jews in 
Persia, in the time of Xerxes ; the hatred which foreigners 
have nearly always borne towards them, on the ground of 
their peculiar observances ; and the envy and jealousy that 
would exist among the Persian nobility, when any <^ them 
were promoted or treated with special favour — are all curcum* 
stances which serve to show the possibility, not to say the 
probability, of the things related in the book of Esther. There 
ean be no good ground for doubt, that the book has truth for 
its hems* But the number of Persians slain by the Jews, 
and the amount of money promised to the king by Haman> 
wears an appearance like to that which sometimes belongs to 
numbers in the books of Chronicles. Yet so fieur as the conouni 
of tmmeff is concerned, it is not very difficult to believe that 
Haman may have promised so much to the king, on the ground 
that he had liberty to appropriate all the property of the Jews, 
when slain, to his own use ; Esth. 3: 11. Nor is the amottmt 
so strange a thing. The prime minister of the late emperor 
of China, is said to have amassed more than £25,000,000 
Sterling, in jewels, money, and costly furniture and array. 

For myself, if I may be allowed to speak in my o¥m behalf 
oa this occasion, I confess that the faith which once has come 
to admit miraculous events, in earlier and in later timesj is not 
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smoosly ste^ered by the extraordmary or erea apparently 
tmprobable events related in die book of Esther. To any 
one who has become well acquainted with the history of Per- 
sian tyrants, it will be no matter of surprise, that an intoxica- 
ted Xerxes should order bis que^i to appear unveiled before 
a banqueting company, nor that he should, in a like condition, 
stimulated by favoritism and the love of gain, have signed the 
decree of Haman. The surprise which Ahasuerus manifestSi 
when told by Esther of this decree (Esth. 7: 1^ — 6), wears very 
much the air of his having signed it in a state when he was 
unconscious of what he did. Whoever has read the history of 
the late Mohammed Aga Khan, Shah of Persia, will readily 
see, that Persian tyraiits who could t^gn such a decree are 
no impossilnlity. 

The most serious difficulty to a mind which is religiously 
disposed, is the omission, throughout the book of Esther, of 
all mention of God or of his prcWidence. And yet it seems 
to be plain from 4: 14, thatMordecai is acquainted with and 
Mly believes in the special promises made in the O. Test. 
Scriptures to the Jewish nation. Nor is there room for rea- 
sonable doubt, that the writer of the book means to present 
the Jews in the light of a people specially favoured and pro- 
tected by heaven. But he has confined himself to mere sim- 
ple narration of facts, and does not undertake to be argumen- 
tative or paraenetic. 

So far as the aesthetics of the book are concerned, it has no 
small claim to merit. There is no narration so long, in any 
part of the Old Testament, which preserves a unity so com- 
pact and unbroken. There is no bombast, no affected pomp 
of diction. All must admit, that the writer has told his story 
with much skill, and made it such as to excite a deep interest 
in the reader. The impression made by the whole is, that 
the Jews, even in their exile, were under the guardian care 
of heaven, and that in the most adverse and threatening cir- 
cumstances, they had abundant reason to trust in God. Such 
an impression, moreover, stood intimately connected with the 
Jewish religion. 
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There are, however, some drcamstances teraght to view 
in the book, which at first sight appear somewhat revolting to 
the feelings of those who live under the light of the gospel ; 
e. g. Esther^s being brought, consentinglj as it would seem, 
into the royal harem (2: 8 seq.), and her vengeance in hang* 
ing Haman^s ten dead sons upon the gallows erected for Mor> 
decai (9: 15). But are not these easily accounted for, bj the 
state of manners and the low degree of civilization in Persia? 
We indeed, with our feelings and views, cannot praise, nor 
even approve of, anything Uke to either of these transactions ; 
but we can see, if we read the ancient work before us in tlie 
spirit of antiquity, that queen Esther did nothing which she 
believed to be wrong, or judged to be inconsistent with jus* 
tice or decorum. The bbok, moreover, does not commend 
such things as those in question ; it simply relates them. In 
Persia, the kii^ has a sovereign right to any woman in his 
kingdom ; and in theory, even the sacredness of the harem 
cannot guard it from his entrance. 

Of the importance of the book of Esther, and also of some 
others in the Old Testament, to us at the present time, I in- 
tend to say something hereafter. But for the present, we 
must dismiss the critical history of particular books, in order 
to turn our attention to other circumstances important to the 
accomplishment of the main object in view. 



§ 7. Last hooks of the Hebrewsj some of which appear to have 

been canonical. 

According to the views which have been taken of the com- 
position of the canonical books of the Old Testament, they 
were all in existence as early as 400 years before the Chris- 
tian era. But the question when the Jewish Canon was ac^ 
twdly completed, has become, in recent criticism, a question 
of great importance, and therefore it must receive a separate 
and distinct investigation. I must solicit the reader's atten- 
tion, for the present, however, to some things necessary in or- 
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der to render more complete our view of the ancient Hebrew 
literature, whether sacred or common. 

The point cannot be decided with certainty as to several 
of the books alluded to or quoted in the Old Testament; 
whether they were considered as sacred, or not. Some, e. g. 
the works of prophets, it seems to be quite plain, were re* 
garded as sacred and authoritative. Others again, e. g. Solo- 
mon's works onf botany and zoology, and his one thousand and 
five songs (1 Kings 4: 32, 33), we are not bound to regard as 
sacred. But there is a third dass, the character of which, as 
we shall soon see, is somewhat doubtful. My design is; 
briefly to mention the works to which the Old Testament re- 
fers, and this in the order in which they occur to the reader 
of OQF English Version. 

(1) In Num. 21: 14, the writer appeals, for confirmation of 
his narrative, to the Booh of the Wars of the Lord, The 
title itself seems to import, that the book was of a religious 
cast, and it is not unlikely that it was regarded as sacred, in 
the time of Moses. Still, a reference might be made to it in 
the manner of the Pfentateuch, without rendering the point of 
its sacredness certain. It is clear, that it was regarded as a 
book of grave authority. 

(2) The Book of Jasher, i. e. of the upright, seems to have 
been a book of poetical eulogies, written respecting distin- 
guished men, actors in distinguished events. The writer of 
Josh. 10: 12, 13, appeals to it as confirming his narration 
in respect to the standing still of the sun and moon, at the 
command of Joshua. Again, it is appealed to in 2 Sam. 1: 18, 
as exhibiting evidence respecting David's lamentations over 
Saul and Jonathan. The credit of the book must of course 
have been good ; for otherwise the sacred writers had no in- 
ducement to appeal to it. But whether the book was sacred 
or canonical at that time, is not decided satisfactorily by these 
appeals. 

(3) When Samuel had anointed Saul as king, it is said 
that "he wrote the manner of the kingdom in a book, and 
laid it up before the Lord ;" 1 Sam. 10: 25. Undoubtedly 

16 
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this was autkoritatiye ; but of the book itself we have no fur- 
ther notice or knowledge. It has been called^ The Book of 
the Cowttituttan of the Kingdom ; but no name is given to it 
in Scripture. 

(3) Solomon's three thousand Proverbs, his thousand and 
five songs, and his works on natural history (2 Kings 4: 32, 
33), may have in part been sacred. £. g. the present book 
of Proverbs may not improbably contain some of the 3000 
which he spoke. Possibly some of the songs may have been 
sacred ones ; but if they were, we should naturally suppose 
that some of them would have been preserved, with his name 
attached to them. I suppose no one will contend, that Solo- 
mon's works on natural history belonged to the Canon. If 
the Canticles could be shown to be a work of Solomon, with 
any good degree of probability, they might be regarded, per- 
haps, as a part of his Songs. That no more of his poems (if 
any) have been preserved, may not improbably be the result 
of that distinction, which the Jews early made between books 
of a sacred nature and those on other topics. Yet all-destroy- 
ing time has taken from us not a few books once undoubt- 
edly regarded as sacred. 

(4) The book of the Acts of Solomon appears to have 
been a copious history of his reign and achievements ; to 
which reference is made by the sacred writer in 1 Kings 11: 
41, as a standard and authentic work on this subject. 

(5) The hock of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel is 
appealed to in 1 Kings 14: 19. 16: 5, 20, 27. 22: 39, as con- 
tuning copious accounts of five several Israelitish kings, in 
•distinction from those of Judah. 

(6) The book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah is 
indicated^ in 1 Kings 15: 7, as a more copious source of the 
history of Abijam a king of Judah. 

(7) The acts of David, first and last, are said in 1 Chron. 
29: 29, to be written in the Book of Samuel the seevy in the 
Book tf Nathan theprophety and in the Book of Gad the seer. 
Such a king as David would naturally have many biog- 
raphers. In this casCy three contemporary prophets, it 
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seems, wroto an aceount of this exti^rdioaiy ruler. Possi- 
bly oar present book of Samael may be one of these, or a 
ccflffiiHnation ef more than one. 

(8) A cofMOus life of Solomon was also written by Nathan 
'tile prophet, and Ahijah the Shilonite, and Iddo the seer. 
The two last books are entitled, respectively, prophecy and 
^tfiHWM ; 2 Chron. 9: 29. 

(9) The acts of Rehoboam were also written by Shemaiah 
Ihe prophet, and by Iddo the seer in a work concerning ge- 
neidogies ; 2 Chron. 12: 15. 

(10) A copious Life of Uzziah was written by Isaiah the 
son of Amoz ; 2 Chron. 26: 22. 

(11) The Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah^ appeal- 
ed to in 2 Chron. 28: 26. 35: 27. 36: 8, may possibly be 
oar present bools of Kings. Yet I do not think this to be 
y^rtain. 

(12) The Booh of Jehu the son of Hanani (see 1 Kings 16: 
1, 7) contained the history of Jehoshaphat ; 2 Chron. 20: 34. 

(13) A special Life of Heteldah^ written by Isaiah the 
p^phet, is mentioned in 2 Oiron. 33: 32 ; which is perhaps 
that portion of oar present Isaiah contained in chap, xxxvi — 
xxxix. Also the Booh of ike Kings of Israel and Judah is 
mentioned ; which may be our present book of Kings. 

(14) The biography of Manasseh, that wicked king of 
Judah, is said, in 2 Chron. 33: 18, to be written in the Booh 
of the Kings of Israel, The •»tin '''la'n in the same passage 
may mean, and probably does mean, the words of Hozai (a . 
prophet) who spake to Manasseh in the name of the Lord. 
What he said is also recorded in the same book of Kings. 
Mr. Parker (I. p. 411) represents these words of ffozai as 
being of themselres a book. 

(15) The Lamentations of Jeremiah over Josiah's untime- 
ly death, 2 Chron. 35: 55, seems plainly to be a different book 
from that which we now hare under the like title, and whidi 
says nothing of Josiah. 

Besides these, mention is made of a book in Ex. 17: 14. 
24: 7 ; in either case it is probably one of liie compositions of 
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Moses, whidi are now embodied in the Pentateodby to wkUk 
reference is made. In Isa. 34: Id, the Book of the Jjord 
seems most natorallj to mean, the Scriptores then extant, and 
vhich reveals the certainty that what God had fnomised he 
would perform. As to the passages in Isa. 29: 11. 1 Qiroii. 
4: 22, no particolar book is meant, but a book in a genuine 
sense. In the last case, perhaps, no book at all is meairt, fior 
C^p'Ti^ ^T*?*? ii^7» And probablj does, mean aaneiaA maUtrtm 
From thb brief sketch of ancient HelHiew writings, no 
longer extant, it appears that manj books ccmtaining move 
ample histories of all the leading kings of Jadah and Isnid, 
and more ample biographies of their distingaished men, have 
perished. It is in vain to argue agsunst this ; as Hottinger 
(Thes. FIuloL p. 534 seq.) does, and many other strennooa 
Protestants have done. Hottinger assomes the position, that 
Ciod in hb providence woold not permit a canonical book to 
be lost; and that the chorch, the faithful depositary of the 
divine records, cannot possibly have been so deficient in its 
duty, as to suffer the loss to take place. But what has be- 
come of Paul's (really fi^st) epistle which he wrote to the 
Corinthians, and to which he appeals in 1 Cor. 5: 9 ? What 
has become of John's letter to the church with which Diotre- 
phes was connected ? 3 John v. 9. I know of no a priori 
reasoning, on such a question, that can satisfy us. The loss 
of a writing is a possible thing ; in a long series of exile and 
misfortune even a probable thing ; and at aU evente the 
question concerning it is one merely of ^^xc^. As such, in the 
present case, it is easily decided. Are the books above 
named now extant ? If they are, nothing is known of them, 
either among Jews or Christians. It will not do to say, as 
Hottinger and others have said, that the very fact of the Ion 
proves that the books in question were never a part of the 
Jewish Canon. As to the technical sense of the word canon, 
it was introduced only after the Christian era had advanced 
a considerable period. But the main thing aimed at by em- 
ploying this word, can, as it seems to me, be well predicated 
of many, yea of most; of the lost books in question^ Wh^ 



were tkese books? Frc^heciesy or p3X>pketico*hi8torieal 
works, the reUgi(m» ansals ei ihe Jewish nation, both as to 
historieal and biographical matters. Plainly the writers, as 
a body, were of the order of the prophets. And were not 
books written by Nathan the prophet, and Gkid the prophet^ 
and Iddo tibe seer,, aikl Isaiah the prophet, and by others of 
^ same office, counted sacred by the Hebrews ? We can 
hardly imagine the contrary. But if any one should hesitate 
to acknowledge this, on the ground that pxx>phets might write 
either bodks than those which were inspired, still the manner 
of appeed to thewwhs in question which are now lost, both in 
Kings and Ohronicles^ shows beyond all reasonabie donbt thtit 
ikey were regarded as cmtkorita^pe and saered. For faow 
eouy-a writer remit his readers for fuller authentic inf<»ma- 
tkm, to those books which he did not regard as standing oil 
the same basis as his own work, in respect to being worthy of 
credit ? Had we now those fuller narratives whidi are so 
frequently f^pealed to in the pres^it books of Kings and 
Chronicles, who can well doubt that many a seining diffi- 
-eulty, in these abridgments of Jewish history, would be solved 
to our endre satisfaction ? 

I have called these last named works abridgments. In 
triith all the historical books of the Hebrews that we possess^ 
wear the aj^arance of abridgments, if we except perhaps 
the books of Samuel, Buth, and Esther. It is impossible to 
read, with a critical eye, the historical books of Ihe Old Tes- 
tam^it, without being struck with the palpable difference be- 
twe^i them and the leading historical wori^s of the Greeks, 
Romans, and modem nations of Europe. As to chronology^ 
there is no general era to which all events are referred, in or- 
der to mark the time when they took place. The locediHes 
iffe everywhere supposed to be within the knowledge of the 
reader, with the exceptiim that sometimes the older and the 
more recent names of places are both givai. Then as to 
general plan, the exhaustive or all-oomprehensive method of 
modern history is a total stranger to the Scriptures. It 
plainly is not the design c^ the sacred writers to cfanmida 

16* 
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dyil events because they are dvil eveats and relate to ilia 
dvil and social state of the Hebrew nation, but because thej 
are events connected with the theocracy, and are more 
or less connected with the religious developments of thai 
nation. The book of Chronicles, so much deoied of latOf 
has above all others this aspect ; which perhaps is one c^ the> 
reasons why so much critical displeasure has been shown to» 
ward it Were it not that the name would sound as a novel 
thing, and be considered by some perhaps as a little derogatory 
to the sacred histories, we might name nearly all of them Ji$ieO' 
data SacrOy i. e. brief sketches of historical events, which have a 
connection with sacred things. This-is their character through 
out ; with perhaps the few exceptions already named. The 
tribunal of modem historical criticism would doubtless have 
many a &ult to find with them, in respect to historical aes- 
thetics. But this tribunal is one that has been erected by 
adence, uid rhetoric, and the strict method which a logical 
connection demands. The Hebrew compositions cannot 
fiurly be tried by this. The Hebrews never had schools of 
science, of rhetoric, or of philosophy. To the technical de* 
mands of these they do not respond. All their compositions 
have a higher end in view, than that of answering the de- 
mands of science «r philosophy. The all-pervading element 
in them is that of religion and morality. To be eloquent, to 
be attractive, to be graceful or amusing in narration, seem 
never to have been objects distinctly before the minds eX the 
Hebrew writers. To record what concerned the worship of 
God, the religious state of his people, their, chastisements and 
their blessings, and not unfrequently what concerned distin- 
guished individuals among them ; to say or to sing what would 
make the people wiser and better^ — these are the objects al- 
ways before the minds of these peculiar writers. Xhey have 
followed no models of writing among other nations. All 
that they have iMt>duced is of spontaneous growth. But 
is it not a vigorous one? Has it not borne much whole- 
some fruit? Has science, philosophy, rhetoric, the art of 
criticism — all scientific means and cultivation united — ^pro- 
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chioed oomposkiona of more power, and of higher perfection 
in ih&r kind, than those of the Hebrews ? I know of none* 
I know of no narrations that surpass in interest some of the 
scripturaL ones ; no epics that make a deeper impression than 
the book of Job and the Apocalypse ; no Ijrics that exoeed 
yiose of David and the sons of Korah ; no preaching, no 
moPBl painting, more elevated, graphic, sablime, soul-stirrings 
than that which can be found in the prophets. 

In passing such a judgment on these books, I do not and 
would not summon them before the tribunal of occidental crid* 
ezsm. Asia is one world, Europe and America another. 
Let an Asiatic be tried before his own tribunaL To pass 
just sentence upon him we must enter into his feelings, view% 
methods of reasoning and thinking, and place ourselves in the 
midst of the circumstances which surrounded him. Then we 
must summon the books of the Hebrews before us ; and if, 
en a fair trial, they are not found to exceed, in the steiiing 
qualities of good writing, those produced by any other nation, 
I can only say that my partiality for them has misled me. 

In the mean time, this matter proffers to the mind of a re- 
flecting person some considerations of serious moment. How 
eame a people, who never had sdiools of art, science, rheto- 
ric, or phik>8ophy, to write in such a mamier, and to attain to 
such excellence ? This is a problem for the Naturalists or 
Bationalists, who doubt or deny all inspiration ; a problem 
which they have not hitherto satisfactorily solved ; one which 
we may, without any great degree of presumption, believe 
they will not be able to solve. 

. But to resume our present theme ; it is not difficult to ao- 
count for the abridged histories of the Hebrews being pre- 
served, while the more copious ones, wluch have been to>agfat 
to view above, have perished. During the long exile <^ the 
Jews in Babylonia, they must have been in drcumstances 
very unfavorable to the cultivation of letters, or to the preser- 
vaticm of their former literature, either sacred or common. 
Manuscripts were costly ; the men who could copy them, in 
their state of slavery, must have been few. Under such cir- 
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enmstanoes, the books already written, being extant in onl j a 
few co{ues, and these written upon perishable material, and 
fipeciaUj the more copious and thereforo the more eosdj books^ 
might easily be lost More particulariy may we suppose this 
to have been the case, after the abridged works of Kings md 
Chronicles were compiled. It strikes me that both of these 
works were mainly comfttled during the exile, for the very 
purpose of preserving, in a brief and compact form, the memo*^ 
rabiliu of the Jewish history. Such abridgments ooald be 
copied, and purchased, at a much easier rate than the original 
and more ample works to which they continually refer. Tfa% 
very 6EK;t that references to ampler sources are so frequent, 
idiows the honest and honafde design of the compilers. They 
were not only satisfied themselves that they composed a faithr 
ful narration, but they were willing that others should go to 
the originals and see ibr then^elves whether sudi was the 
ease. 

H any one is disquieted stiU with the idea that many of 
the original and more copious sacred books have been lost^ 
he would perhaps do well to ask the question : ^ How larg$ 
would the Scriptures now be, if all the sacred books had been 
preserved ? The apostle John, in apologizing as it w^re for 
the briefness of his narrative, tells us that he has omitted 
many things which Jesus said and did, because the world would 
not contain (x<f^(5(ti) the books that must be written, if all 
should be narrated. I do not understand x^^<5m here in 
ike physical sense, L e. ia afford place for, to afford physieml 
room for, but in the tropical sense, viz., that the times would 
Aot bear with such copiousness, and that therefore it would be 
inexpedient. So of the Jewish historical books. We pos- 
sess abridgments of them — such as are worthy of credit. We 
have before us the main points of their history that stand 
oomiected with the development of religion and of moral cha- 
racter. We possess that portion of it which is adapted to 
make religious impressions. Curiosity would relish more ; 
but religious exigency calls for no more. The more cc^ious 
histories now lost> once had their day of usefulness. Th^ 
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were not Trritten in viun, for the ancient people of God* 
But to maJke the Scriptures a yolome portable, procurable for 
all, and one which may be read by all, may have been one 
design of an overruling providence in permitting so many of 
the more copious books to perish. 

, If this be still deemed improbable or impossible by any 
one, we may ask him to explain how or why such errors in the 
book of Chronicles, and in the book of Ezra and Nehemiah) 
(e. g. in regard to the numbers in the register which they 
have respectively recorded, Ez. chap. iL Neh. chap. vii.)y 
have been permitted to creep in and thus deform the sacred 
text. Why have heresies been permitted to come into the 
church ? Why has the church general, and ahnost without 
exception, been suffered to wander far away from the simple 
and spiritual truths of the gospel, and to substitute rites and 
forms for penitence and faith ? Would it not be easy to show 
by a priori reasoning, (at least as good as that employed to 
show that no sacred books can. have been lost), that errors ia 
the sacred text or in the church cannot be deemed probable 
or even possible ? Where, it may be asked, are the promises 
of God to his children, and to his church ? What shall be 
said of his assurance that he will teach and guide them in 
the way of his testimonies, and make his church always a 
pillar and ground of the truth ? These and the like quee* 
tions are very obvious ones, and are much more easily asked 
than answered. The truth seems to be, that some, perhaps 
many, expect too nmch of a revelation made in ancient times* 
It must be absolutely perfect, in all respects, and moreover 
be immutably preserved. And although they have read in 
Paul's epistles that '* the Law made nothing perfect," yet 
they seem not to recognize the truth of this in any one par- 
ticular, save in respect to Levitical rites and ceremonies. It 
is my belief, that the gospel has a high preeminence above 
the Law ; but also, that the Law was as really from God 
as the gospel Why should not the Mosaic institution be 
viewed as being what it actually was, a mere introductory 
dispensation in respect to the gospel ? As such it had its time 
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and place, its means, its regolations, rites, laws, revelations — 
bH adapted to accomplish the subordinate objects to which 
thej had respect Viewed in this light, the institutions of 
Moses will bear a thorough examination. The fair question 
in respect to anything belon^g to it always is: Is that 
thing adapted to answer the end proposed, in a dispensation 
which is merely prefatory or introductory to a higher and 
more perfect dispensation ? The lost books of the Hebrews 
may have been subservient to the purpose for which they 
were composed ; they doubtless were. But if heaven had 
judged them to be essential to the prosperity and well being 
of Christianity, we may well suppose they would have been 
f»*eserved. They were not judged to be necessary ; at least, 
if events may explain the designs of Providence, this would 
fieem to have been the case. There are even some parts of 
iDwr O. Test Canon, as it now is, which, if they had been 
lost, would not have changed the face of a single doctrine or 
dufyof Christianity. Yet, while I readily accede to this 
Tiew of our subject, I should be far from saying that any of 
liie books which we have are useless. But on this part of 
the subject, I hope to say something in the sequel, when our 
tevestigalxons shall have come to a close. 

I do not iH*etend that there is nothing mysterious in the 
"dispensations of Providence, which have permitted some of 
<he sacred books to perish, and others to have been in some 
dight respects marred, in the course of transcription. I am 
well aware that a perpetual miracle in order to preserve the 
Scriptures has not unfrequently been assumed, and zealously 
maintained. But facts contradict this. It is of no use to 
dose our eyes against these. We shall neither convince our- 
selves, nor any one else, by such a process. But if I reject 
the Scriptures as a revelation from God on this account, I 
must reject the church as a divine institution on the like ac- 
^Gount There is not a church on earth, there never has been 
one, in which some of its members did not entertain errone- 
ous or imperfect views of some truth with which religion has 
a more intimate or more remote connection. Tet after all 
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this is conceded^ it reiaaiiis a troth, that there i% and alwajra 
has been, a real and spiritual church on earth, a ^iritoal 
kingdom of God among men. There is nothing which is de* 
pendent on the agency and management of erring man, but 
what will sooner or later, in one way or another, receive some 
stain from the hands through which it passes, or be in seme 
respect marred by human management- It has been so 
with Christianity itself. It has been and is so in respect 
to the rational and moral powers of man. The Bible, in 
the long and difficult and in some cases even perilous tran- 
sition of it from one age to another, has come to bear some 
traces of having been subjected to a like, i. e. to human^ 
care and management. But shall it be urged as a valid ob- 
jection against the god-like nature of reiMorif that men abase 
and pervert this faculty ? Is there no evidence that con- 
science is heaven-born, because there are perverted con- 
sciences and seared consciences ? And by virtue of a similar 
process of reasoning, weinay also ask : Does it follow that the 
Bible, in its origin, is not a divine book, an authoritative book, 
because, in transmitting some parts of its records for a period 
of more tlian 3000 years, and in transmitting all of it, even 
the latest books in the New Testament, for a period of s<»ne 
1800 years, (most of this time, be it remembered, by mere 
chirography in Mss., before the art of printing was known), 
some things of comparatively small moment have been dis- 
turbed, or by mistake in transcribers and redactors subjected 
to error ? Not one doctrine is changed by all this ; not one 
duty affected ; not even the relation of any one historic event 
has been so disturbed, that the moral impression which it was 
designed to make is in any important degree subverted* 
There is surely nothing short of a perpetual miracle which 
could have prevented some mistakes. But is there any evi*- 
dence of such a miracle ? I know of no satisfectory evidence, to 
say the least. I am well aware that the time has been, when 
leading men in the Protestant church maintained the abso- 
lute inviolability of the Scriptures. The Buxtorfs and men 
of that class, gigantic scholars too in their way, did not scru- 
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pie to mainfain, that not only all the Hebrew letters were the 
same in all the Mss. the world over, bat that even the Towel- 
points and accents were, and always had been, identicallj the 
same from the thne of Moses down to the then present hour. 
Investigation has dissipated this pleasant dream. In the 
Hebrew Mss. that have been examined, some 800,000 varioas 
readings actnallj ooear, as to the Hebrew consonants. How 
many as to the vowel-points and accents, no man knows. 
And the like to this is true of the New Testament. But at 
the same time it is eqnaDy tme, that all these taken together, 
do not change or materially affect any important point of doc- 
trine, precept, or even history. A great proportion, indeed 
the mass, of variations in Hebrew Mss., when minntely scan- 
ned, amount to nothing more than the difference in spelling a 
mnltitnde of English words. What matters it as to the mean- 
ings whether one writes honour or honor, whether he writes 
centre or center^ And what matters it in Hebrew, whether 
one writes Vp or iip , 'T'p or ip , Ty^'^*^ or Tj'^^!' ? Indeed one 
may travel through the immense desert (so I can hardly help 
nanung it) of Kennicott and De Bossi, and (if I may venture 
to speak in homely phrase) not find game enough to be worth 
the hunting. So completely is this chase given up by recent 
critics on the Hebrew Scriptures, that a reference to either 
of these famous collators of Mss., who once created a great 
sensation among philologers through all Europe and America, 
is rarely to be found. So true, cogent, and applicable to the 
case in hand, is the old maxim of critical jurisprudence : De 
minimis non curat lex. 

But stiD, the ground taken by most of the older Protestant 
writers, in regard to the inviolability of the sacred text, has 
been shown to be altogether untenable. JF^acts contradict 
their theory ; and there is no arguing against facts. 

Why, moreover, should the advocates of this antiquated 
view of the subject before us, (for there are not a few of them 
even at the present time, although they are rare among the 
more enlightened part of the religious community), — ^why 
should they be so strenuous in regard to a thing which is not 
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onlj disproTed by fact, bat altogether unnecessary to an en^ 
lightened belief in the divine authority of the Scriptures, or 
to the well-grounded advocacy of this authority ? I am ready 
to say, that their fears about concession here are vain ; their 
hopes of convincing others, who examine critically into mat* 
ters of this kind, are vain ; and, I would add, the confident 
expectations of those who disclaim and oppose the divine au* 
thority of the Scriptures, so far as objections of this nature 
are concerned, are also vain. We freely yield our assent to 
the allegation, that in our present copies of the Scriptures 
there are some discrepancies between different portions of 
them which no learning or ingenuity can reconcile. Muma- 
num est errare. The Bible has passed through the- hands of 
erring men for a series of ages ; and even the most sacved 
waters, flowing through a channel that has some impurities in 
it, must contract some stain, or undergo some depreciation. 

But what then ? As I have said once and again, not a 
doctrine is changed, not a duty altered or obscured, not an 
important historical fact perverted. If so, we have no special 
interest in labouring with the Buxtorfs aud others to estah* 
lish views of the sacred text, which are contradicted by fact» 
that lie upon the very face of the Scriptures. The honeatj 
of their purpose, and even the warmth of piety which gave 
birth to it, I readily acknowledge and approve. But zeal 
without adequate knowledge, does not always propose the beat 
ends, nor choose the best means to accomphsh those ends. 
In the case before us, we may confidently take the position^ 
that their theory, or at any rate their mode of maintaining it,, 
is destitute of solid support On the other hand, when Mr- 
Norton, De Wette, or his translator, and a large portion of the 
Grerman critics, assail the Scriptures, particularly the Old Tes- 
tament, on the ground of discrepancies and contiadicttons, (and 
they habitually do this), we need not say, in reply to them, that 
absolutely no discrepancies and no contradictions exist in our 
present scriptural text ; but we may say truly, at least such 
is the view which I feel constrained to take of the subject, 
that these are so easily accounted for, they amount in the 

17 
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wliole to BO few, they are in fact of so little importance, that 
they make nothing of serious import against the claims whieh 
the matter, the manner, and the character of the Seriptores 
prefer as the stable ground of our belief and ccmfidenee and 
obedience. One thing is absolutely certain. There' is nol 
ih the world — ^there never has been— ^my such book as tiie 
Bible. There is none which looks to ends so lofty, so worthy 
of our highest interest and regard. If the Bible be not true, 
the destiny of man still remains entek^)ed in more thaa 
Egyptian night. 

§ 8* Manner of preserving the sacred Books. 

Since the art of printing was discovered in Europe, there 
has been little or no difficulty as to the preservation of valua- 
ble or interesting books. Copies being multiplied by thou* 
^ands at a time, and this being repeated at intervids of time, 
such an occurrence as the absolute loss of a valuaMe book 
has hardly been possible. It is difficult for us who live amidBt 
the doings of the printing-press, of BiMe Societies, and Tract 
Societies, to make a correct estimate of the state of the an- 
dent Hebrews in regard to the diffusion and preservation of 
written compositions. 

Nothing is clearer, than that the art of wridng and even 
of reading, in the time of Moses, and indeed for centuries af* 
terwards, was very limited among the Hebrews. The SkoiS' 
Hm (ta^^'ntd^), however, a class of officers or magistrates among 
tiiem, one must naturally suppose, were acquainted with the 
art of writing, and of course with reading ; for the terb latb , 
df which the above word is a regular participle, means, both 
in Hebrew and Arabic, to write. The literal translation of 
Itaid is scrihoy yQaftfjiatevg, scribe. We find this class of men 
among the people in Egypt> Ex. 6: 6 — 19, and in the desert^ 
Num. 11: 16. We trace them down to the latest period of 
the Jewish commonwealth ; see in 1 Chron. 23: 4. 26: 29. 
2 Ohron. 19: 11. 84: 13. We aire not, however, to under- 
stand that tins dass of m&x were mere copyists or chiro* 
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graphens bai magisianates, probably of efferent gra^tioiiiy 
who k^ writtea reeords oi the things which they transacted. 
Besides these, the priests, at least some of them, and proba- 
bly some of the I^evites, were acquainted with reading and 
writing ; fw being the jtsritcenmUs of the nation, one cannot 
well divine how intelligent men among them would think of 
disdiarging their dataes well, without being able to read the 
law of Moses. 

Hiere must be still less doubt as to the prophets among the 
Helwews. They were the preachers of the Mosaic religioo. 
The office which they performed waB, as we have seen in the 
preceding pages, altogether analogous to that of ministers of 
the gospel. Priests neither preached nor prayed, i. e. as publie 
teachers and in their official capacity ; but they gave advice, 
when consulted, as to matters of law, of duty, and of consdenoe^ 
Hinisters of religi^a, in the sense of being its ptMie teachers 
and defenders^ they were not. Above all the men in the Jew* 
hsk community^ it behooved the prophets to be acquainted 
with the Mosaic Law, and, from time to time, with such othiur 
Scriptures as were: added to it. The v^y essence of their 
official duty as preachers of righteousness, consisted in incol- 
cating the doctrines which their sacred books and thdr holj 
men had taught 

Still, plain as all this seems to be, there is no very definite 
and certain evidence, that priests and prophets themsrives 
idways, or even in general, were actually possessed of eo{He8 
of the Mosnic Law ; and so, after the time of David and 
Solomon, in respect to other portions of Scripture written 
during thdr reigns. Had the Mosaic Law been obeyed bgr 
all the kings of Judfdi and Israel, each king must have writ- 
ten out a copy of the Law for himself; for so Deut. 17: 18 
enjoins. That David, whose delight was << to meditate m 
the Law of the Lord by day and by night,'' com{^ed with 
this requisition, there can be no room for rational doubt 
Ferhflqps as little doubt can be entertained rei^cting Solo^ 
men, who, in the former part of his reign, was much devoted 
to stofy and to the promoticm tii the interests of r^gioit 
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The like was doubtless done by other kings, who were dislin- 
giibhed for their pietj and the spirit of obedience to the Law. 

It will be recollected that from Moses to Samuel, (about 
800 years), we scarcely find mention of a prophet Only mie 
makes a momentary appearance in the book of Jadges ; Jndg* 
6: 8 seq. Almost as Httie, also, seems to be said concern- 
ing priestSy during the same period, as concerning pro- 
phets. But from the time of Samuel down to Maladif, 
there was a successbn ofpropheU in all probability unbroken, 
and priests are not unfrequently brought to view. Were the 
O. Test Scriptures in their hands ? Were the copies of the 
Law, and other Scriptures, as they arose, so multiplied that 
all who wished could h&ve access to them ? 

A question not devoid <^ interest; but one which can 
scarcely be decided by any direct testimony within oar readi. 
We can reason quite condusively in respect to the subject, if 
we assume that all classes of the Hebrews, the Shoterim, the 
priests, the Levites, kings and other high officers of State, cyd 
their duty in regard to seeking the information requisite to 
discharge well and faithfully the functions of their office, on* 
der the Mosaic constitution. But it Ues upon the very face of 
the Jewish history, that all of these dass^ of officers did not 
usually perform the duty of making themsdyes familiar with 
the Mosaic institutes, except as they gathered them from 
eommcm and traditional report The frequent li4>ses of the 
nation into idolatry, which are everywhere recorded, are satis- 
factory proof that the Hebrews were not well instructed in the 
Mosaic laws, and that oftentimes the ma^strates who gov- 
emed them must have been ignorant as well as themselves. 
It is impossible to suppose, with any degree of probability, 
that the nation would have so often attached themselves to 
idol-worship, had the light of the then existing Scriptures 
been generally diiSPused among them. Moses did not make 
provision for schools, nor for early and efficient instruction in 
the Scriptures. Hence, when there were no prophets, (as 
seems to have been tiie case in the time of the Judges), or 
afterwards when there were but few in comparison with the 



wants of tbe people, it b no wonder that the mass of the oft- 
tion feU into a slate of the grossest ignorance. The M/aes^ 
provision for reading the Law only once in seven years to the 
whole population (Dent. 31: 10<^13), eonld not possiblj be 
efficient enough to prevent this. Besides, in times of general 
declension from the spirit of piet j, and above all in times of 
devotednees to ^e worship of id^, it was a matter of cooraa 
that this puWc reading should be selected. The history oC 
drenmcision, of the passover, and of other public feasts, sho^wi 
thi^ such was the case in regard to these institutions. In times 
of iddiatrj, the people would not be duly summoned by the 
mag^tracy or the Levites to hear the Law ; and if they were^ 
tiiey would not listen to the samipons.. The very fact that 
lioses provided for such a pabiic reading and ordered it> 
shows that he did not eappeet Ms written hws to be eircw^ 
bUed in manmeript among Mtf inms of /A0 peo^ide. In timea 
of idienation irom the worship of the true God, when tha 
leaders c^ the people were themselves their misleaders, is U 
rational to suppose, that they would have subjected themselves 
to the trouble and very serious expense of procuring for therar 
aelves copies of the Pentaleuch ? ^ew indeed of the kinga 
either of Jodah or Israd^ (probably none of the latter), erev 
took pains to copy tiie Law ; at least, the history of them 
gives us reason to believe that such was tiie case. 

A few occasiohal nojdces of amBuogements made by some of 
the pions kings of Judah, serve to show that the statementa 
just made are in all probability correct. The pious Jeho* 
ahaphat, in the third year oi his reign, sent out, as teaohii^ 
missionaries among his people, some of the princes, Levites^ 
and priests, and they went round among all the cities of Jo* 
dah, and carried the hook of the law of the Lord toith ^nem; 
2 Chron, 17: 7 — 9. Now clearly if these princes, Levites^ 
and priests, had each a copy of the Liaw, which was their owa 
property, mid if this were a common thing among them^ ife 
never coald have ooearred to the historian to make mendcHi 
of such a cireumstance* In giving the history of missionariea 
BOW, does aay one ever think of spedfymg the fi»3t, that the/ 
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fiy a hiUe with them in tfaeir jo umey B? IPnot, liieadoeB 
It noi seem altogether prohaMe, that in the ease before os, the 
nuanonaries were leqiBTed to take the coipj of the Law fioB 
tiie temple where it was deposated, in order that thej mi^ 
appeal to it in all tbdr pablic instmctions ? Could other cop- 
ies (^ the Law have been accessible among the Jews, at that 
timey when tins oopj in the temple was permitted to be taken^? 
It seemsy at least, to be rery imi»obable. Who should hare 
audi copies, if not princes and Levites and priests who ab- 
tended on the court, and who were sent on this mission ? 

In the great reformation under Efezekiah, we find an ex- 
pvess recognitiim of celebrating a famous passover ^aoeosdiag 
tothelaw<ifMo6es"(2Chion.dO:16); but there is nothing 
anentioned in this connection which would cast light on the 
fldbjeet before us, excepting the fiict, that manj came to the 
passover unsanctified, and of course unprepared to celebrate it 
In a legalmanner ; 2 Chnm. 30: 17 — ^20. Most not this have 
been in consequence of ignorance rejecting the Mosaic law? 
It seems probable^ at least; and the more so, inasmuch aa 
Heeekiah admitted them to the passover, and prayed the 
Loid to forgive iheir sin of ignorance, whidi prayer was 
granted. A dicumstance this, I may add, which is rqplete 
with instruction to those, who place too much stress upon the 
rites and forms and externals <^ religion. 
• Id Josiah's thne^ it seems nearly certain that the cofnes <^ 
the Law were reduced to one ; at least that no more could be 
Aond or were accessible. The astonishment of the king and. 
Iris court, yea of the high priest Hilkiah himself who found a 
copy in the temple, is such as to show, that none of these per- 
aons possessed a cc^y of their own ; 2 Chron. 34: 14 seq. We 
have already seen, that the fifty-seven years of idolatry under 
llie reign of Manasseh and Amon had probably occasioned this 
dearth of copies ; and also that the bitter and bloody persecu^ 
laon of that time was probably the cause, why the copy had 
been hid which was found by Josiah. But be this as it may, 
it is dear enough that Uie supposition of a general drculalioa 
tf the Scriptures in Mss. among the Hebrews before the ex- 
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Ee, is out of all. question. It seesis to be almost equally dear, 
moreover, lliat. kings, princes, priests, and Levites, did not 
or^narily take any pains to possess themselves of a copy of 
the Scriptures. Individuals among all these classes there 
SQ^ht be, and more probably still among the prophets, aad 
some also even in private life, who did possess copies of the 
Law ; I mean that such might be, and occasionally was, in aU 
probability the case. But the perishable materials on which 
-these copies were written, and the little interest that would be 
felt in them in times of deep and genei«l dedension from the 
i^nrit of true religion, sufficiently account for the speedy loss 
«>r destruction of most codices once (as we express it) in cii^ 
eaiation. 

That the fear of an entire and utter loss of the Pentatew^ 
after the occurrence already spoken of in the time of Josiah, 
would probably lead to a considerable multiplication of copieiy 
there can be no good room to doubt. That the brief reigns of 
Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiakin, and Zedekiah, (only some 
twenty-two years in the whole), before the exile, would de- 
stroy all, or even most, of these codices, cannot be deemed 
very probable. These kings did not persecute in such a fu- 
rious manner as Manasseh had done. When the king of 
Babylon <' burnt the house of God, and all the palaces thereof^ 
and slew the young men with the sword in the house of the 
sanctuary," (2 Chron. 36: 19, 17), it is not probable that he 
destroyed the sacred books in the temple ; for as the dty g£ 
Jerusalem had sustained a siege of about two years' continu- 
ance, suffident warning must have been given to priests and 
prophets to take care of those books. 
. The story in 2 Mace. 2: 1 seq. respecting the part whidi 
Jeremiah acted,^ when the temple was burnt, is very curious ; 
and although mixed with a spicing of fable, in all probability 
has some truth for its basis. The substance of it is, that 
this prophet took some of the holy fire and the book of the 
Law and committed them to the charge of some of the exilesy 
with strict injunction to keep them safdy and never neglect 
them. At the same time, (which is the fabulous part of the 
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fltefy), the prophet, moved bj a Bpeoial revebiAioiiy eomnumded 
ikm tabemaole and the mtk of the eoTeaant to follow hiin to 
HOOBt Sinai, where he hid them, with the altar of ineenfle, ia 
a Gttre, ontil the time of restofation and prosperity should ra- 
luRu The writer appeab to cbio/^a^oe/ and to yQa^BBeonk^ 
tiuning this aeeouit, vs. 1, 4. He relates moreover what Ni^ 
heaiUdi did in coUecting sacred books fot the renewed eonir- 
monweidth of the Jews ; but this belongs to a sobse^pieut part 
of oinr subject in respect to this whole matter, it seems al> 
together piobidble, that such a man as Jeremiah, hmuelf a 
priest and having ready access to the temfde, would preserao 
the «aered reoords deposited there, and secure them agatnafc 
destruction. However this may be, it is at least certain, that 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua arranged the ritual of Jewish worship 
lUMSOidii^ to the Law of Mases^ when they came up with tho 
irat colony of the returning exiles ; Ezra 8: 2. Afterwards, 
when it is related tUat Ezra came up with a seeond cdooy 
(£a. 7: 1 seq.), he is spoken of as ^^ a ready scribe in the Law 
of Moses, which the Lord God of Israel had given ;" Ez. 7: & 
That the Law, therefore, and probably other scriptural books 
were in the hands of the Jews, i. e. of Uie literary part of theaSy 
during the exile, seems quite certain. Private individuals 
doubtless possessed some copies ; and surely such a man as 
"EzFSL must have had it in his power to be a diligent stodent 
of them, while be was yet in exile. 

Let us advert, for a moment, to the account which is givea 
in the Hebrew Scriptures themselves, of the preservation of 
at least some of the sacred books, as they came from iho 
hands of their authors. In Dent 17: 18, Moses speaks of a 
eop^ of this Law in a hooky to be made by each king with 
his own hand, and then speaks of that book as being before 
die priests the Levites" L e. under their inspection or guar<^ 
dian-ship, and of course in the temple. In Deut 31: 9, itia 
said that <^ Moses wrote this law, and delivered it unto the 
priests the sons of Levi," i. e. he committed it to them, 
fer safe keying. In Deut. 31: 26, Moses is said to have 
eoDuaanded the priests who bore the ark of the covenant, to 
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<< take the book of the Law and pat it in the side of the ark 
of the oovenant/' th^*e to be kept as a penaanent witness 
Qgainst the Israelites, in case they should break the ooyenaaU 
It is. not essential to our present purpose, whether the whole 
of the Pent, or of Deuteronomy, or only a portion of the latter, 
is here designated by the phrase in^ti ^'^^t} n&D ; although no 
one. can give a satisfactory reason, why one portion of Deuter- 
onomy should be so preserved and not another. But still, the 
word 'n&b is employed to designate a writing which is complete 
in* itself, whether longer or shorter, and it can hardly mean 
merely extrcusts from the Law, or a certain small portion of 
it» . . That there was a book in Moses' time, a record in which 
was written important laws, arrangements, and occurrenceSy 
and which was deposited by the ark, seems to be nearly cer«* 
taia from the myanner in which it Is so often adverted to; 
e. g. Moses is commanded (£z. 17: 14) to write an account 
(^ the contest with Amalek 1&^2Q , in the book (not in a book), 
and of course in some noted or well known book ; in Ex. 24: 
7 it is said, that ^' he took the book of the covenant and read 
in the audience of the people," which doubtless means the 
Laws in Ex. xx — ^xxiv ; in Deut 28; 58, Moses speaks of 
the words of this Law written tixn ^&^ , lit in this here book^* 
(which is the most exact translation that we can make of the 
phrase in English) ; and in Deut 28: 61,, he speaks of th$ 
hook of this law ; and in these two latter cases, what he saya 
was in an address to the people. To be intelligible, he must 
have referred to a wdl known book, probably to one which 
was held up before them while he was addressing them* 
This same book, called the book of the Law in Deut. 31: 26, 
was the one which Moses commanded the Levites, who bore 
the ark of the covenant, to take and put by the side, ov atth» 
side, or on the side (^ito , » being often used in Hebrew to de- 
note proximate or dependent localities), of the ark of the cov^ 
enant. There is nothing inconsistent with the supposition 
that the book of the Law, i. e. the Pentateuch as a whole, was 
kept in that place, in the assertion made in 1 Kings 8: 9 and 
2 Chron. 5: 10, yi;s,, that '< there was nothing in the ark 
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[when it was tnuufenred to the sanefcaary of ike newij Inult 
tanple], save the two tables of stone which Moses pat there 
al Horeb." The Hebrew here is yri^^y in the arkj which ia 
quite a different phrase from the 1*i*-iR ^m, on the mde of <iW 
ai^ in Dent 31: 26 ; although De Wette in his IntrodoctioB 
has oonfoonded them, and endeavoared to make some oiqiitat 
out of this circamstance for his purpose of destructive criti* 
eism. The Epistle to the Hebrews (9: 4) speaks in the saiM 
way of only the tables of the coyenant, L e. the stone tablets 
OB which the ten commandments were engrayed, as being in 
the ark; see Ex. 31: 18» 32: 15, 16. 34: 1, 2a. Dent 9: 10^ 
aad particulariy 10: 1 — 5. Jos^hus repeats the same idea^ 
Antiq. Vni. 4. 1, ^ The ark contained nothing else except 
the two tablets of stone, whidi preserved the ten comman4< 
wents spoken by the Lord to Moses, and written upon then 
at Moont Siniu." 

Traces of the fact that the Law of Moses was deposited 
in the saactuary along with the ark of the covenanty for safe 
keepings may be found in subsequent parts of the Ohi 
Testament, in Josh. 24: 26 it is said, that '< he wrote Aem 
words [which most naturally means the two addresses thathe 
made to the people near the dose of his life, Josh. xxiiL xxiy.J 
in the book of the Law of God ; and he took a great stone 
aad set it up there [as witness between him and the people} 
voder an oak that was by the sanctuary of the Lord ;** in 
odier words, he wrote down his solemn addresses and joined 
them to the Pentateuch or words of Moses kept in the sano» 
tnary. 

Again, in 1 Sam. 10: 25 it is said, that this prophet *^ told 
tile p60[^ the manner of the kingdom [of Saul], and wrote 
it ^ma , in the hook f* which of course must mean a well 
known book ; and what other one could this be than ^the 
Law of the Lord,** to which Joshua had annexed his adffloni«> 
tions ? The solemnity and importance oi the occa«on de* 
nanded saoh an anth«»tication as woidd be made by this cir» 
ewnstance, and perpetuity, moreover, would thus be secured 
to the wiitteii c(mstitntion of the kingdom* 



Of course we ore prepared hj oecorreileet Vkt tliea^ to 
expect what is related of the Peatateach in the fame of Jo* 
aiah, viz.y that it was found in the $etnple ; aithoagh in thia 
ease surelj not in its usual place by the »de of the ark. 2k 
had been withdrawn and hidden by sotne pious hand, to sarH 
il from the desoladng fury of Manasseh. 

Does not, moreover, the passage in Isa. 34: 16 refer to the 
holy UUieiheed in the temple, sumamed the book of the Lordf 
After predicting various evils to £dom, the prophet says } 
** Seek ye out of the book (^|t) i^w) qfthe Lord^ and read ; 
BO one of these shall fail/' That this expression does ndC 
refer to what the prophet had himself just uttered, Knobel 
has clearly shown in his Commentary on Uiis book ; altho*;^ 
ISosenmuller and others have defended this mode of inter* 
piciti^on. Gesenius supposes him to advert to a colleeium 
of sacred books, with which his own was to be associated. 
That he refers to some prophecy or predictions in other and 
Mcred books, seems to be quite certain from the tenor ef the 
passage and the nature of the reasoning. But wheth^ these 
boc^ were a part of our present Canon or not, it would be 
more difficult to say. Still, the phrase book of the JLordy and 
the certainty of the writer that what was contained therda 
would take place, show that the book in question was a we^U 
known and definite one, and one also of sacred authority* 
There was therefore, at the period when this was written, a 
eellection of sacred writings ; and the expressbn, book of the 
Lord, may refer either to the divine origin of the book, or to 
the fact that it was kept where God was supposed to dwells 
viz. in the inner sanctuary. It is quite pos^ble, moreov<^, 
that the prophecy referred to, may be virtually contained in 
the declarations of Isaac respecting Esau in Gen. 27: 37 seq^, 
so that the Pentateuch itself is the book of the Lard to which 
reference is made. 

That what was done in ancient times, in rei^ct to the 
sacred books of the Hebrews, was done at a later period, after 
the second temple was built, seems to be manifest from vari« 
cos passages in Josephus. Speaking of Moses' bringing wa- 
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ter from the rode (Antiq. IIL 1. 7), he says : ^ That God 
had foretold this to Moses, df^Xoi ip r^ re^ opcatiifjup^ jQa^ 
qi^, the Scripture laid up in the temple shows." Speaking of 
the day heing prolonged during the battle of Joshua with the 
five kings (Antiq. Y. 1. 17), he says : ^ This is shown bj the 
writings laid up in the temple, dia rw dpoMOfupar cr t^ 
jfl^ yQCLft^irmv.** This last quotation shows, that the depo- 
nt of books in the temple was not confined to the Pentateodi, 
f(Hr it has reference to the book of Joshua. 

Again, Josephus, in describing the triumphal procesoon of 
Vespasian and Titus at Rome, when the Jewish war had been 
completed, sa js, that the spoils of the temple were made con- 
spicuous above all the other things carried in the processioo, 
and that ^' lastf' [and consequently most eminent] ^ anuHig 
these spoils was borne the Law of the Jews^ 6 rt po/mo^ 6 T«r 
'lovdaunfp im tovtoig iqfdQeto tmp XeupvQmp reXevraiogy^ BelL 
Jud. YIL 5. 5. Again (§ 7. ib. he says, that Yespaaan ereo- 
ted a temple to Peace^ and there he deposited the f omiture 
of the temple at Jerusalem, while '^ he commanded to ke^ 
laid up in the palace their Law [viz. the Law of the Jews], 
and the purple veil of the temple, tip 9e POfWP avtcir xa! ra 
noqqiVQa rov crptov xaraneToafiata nQO<yet(x^ir ip roZs ^curi- 
Xeioig dna&BfUPOvg qnfXdrreipJ' I can scarcely doubt that 
in both of these cases the word pofiog {law) comprises, as it 
sometimes does in the usage of other writers of that period, 
the whole of the Jewish Scriptures recognized by Josephus 
as such. The Babbinical use of }tnim >» pofiog in such a sense, 
is well known to ail Hebrew scholars ; see Buxt Lex. Tal* 
mud. and Hottinger Thes. PhiloL p. 94* If there be any 
doubt of this, it would seem to be dissipated by Josephi Yita, 
§ 75, where he says, that Titus, at his request, <^ made him a 
present of the sacred books, ^i^iUW ieQmp Ska^op x^^^h^ 
pov TixwiP It does not appear with certainty from the con- 
text, whether this copy of the Scriptures was one taken from 
the temple or not ; but on the whole this is the impression 
made upon my mind by reading § 75 throughout If I am 
not in an error, there was then, at that time, more than one 
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oop7 of the saci^ booka laid up in the temple ; for the eopj 
given to Jesephus and retained bj Inm, most be different from 
that whieh was carried in procession by Vespasian and laid 
up in the temple of Peace. 

It would seem to be a matter of course, that the Jewii^ 
high priest and Sanhedrim, who were the supreme judges of 
^e nation in all matters pertaining to religion and moralSlj,. 
should have kept a copy of the sacred books near at hand^ 
i. e. near to the place where they usually held their meetings ;- 
which was either in a part of the temple, or in the house of 
the high priest in its neighborhood. If so, what place could 
be so appropriate for those books as the temple ? 

There is other evidence also, of an indirect nature, in re* 
gard to the keeping of the Scriptures, after the return of ihe 
Jews from exile. We have already seen (p. 81 seq. above)* 
that synaffoffites, in which the Jewish Scriptures were read, 
in all probability originated soon after that return. In these 
it would seem, if we are to credit Jewish tradition, that only 
the Law of Moses or Pentateuch was at first read, and thai 
this custom continued down to the time of Antiochus Epiphft* 
nes. That tyrant, in his persecution of the Jews, compelled 
them to destroy all the copies of the Law, which could be 
found ; in particular he commanded, that the public reading 
of the Law of Moses in the synagogue, on the sabbath, should 
be entirely abolished. The reading of the Law in the Syna* 
gogues being thus prohibited on pain of deaths the Jews chose 
an adequate number of selections or extracts from the pro^ 
phetieal books of the Scriptures, as substitutes for them, and 
thus continued their scriptural readings. 

Such is the usual account given of the ori^n of the Haph^ 
tarothy or prophetical lections, which are designated in the 
margin of all the better Hebrew Bibles. Van der Hooght has 
given a catalogue of them at the close of his edition of the 
Hebrew Bible ; marked the corresponding Parashoih or sab- 
batical lections of the Pentateuch, for which the prophetical 
lections, as said above, were substituted ; and finally pointed 
out at the same time the difference in the prophetical aeleo^ 
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tions, in twelve caseS) between the Jews of sootbem and those 
ci middle and nc«thern Europe. The tradition abont the ori- 
gin of these, as stated above, is yoached for and fall j stated 
bj Elias Levita (Thisbi, ad h. vocem), and admitted hj the 
great mass of biblical critics ; among whom are Eichhom and 
Bertholdt. The latter makes defence of Elias. Still the 
story abont the origin <^ the Haphtaroth is doubted by De 
Wette (Einl. § 80), for doubt falls in with his usual style of 
critiebm ; but it is also called in question by Yitringa, Yet 
Synag. p. 1007 seq., and somewhat doubted by Carpzov, 
Oit. Sac. p. 148. The ground of doubt as to the mgin of 
the Haphtaroth, is the lack of historical testimony. In 
1 Mace 1: 56, 57, the writer, in recounting the persecuting 
measures oi Antiochus Epiphanes, says that '* he burned tcc 
^i^Ua rov wfAov*' and that *^ wherever ^i^Xiop &iad^fjxr^g was 
found with any one, or any showed pleasure in the Law, the 
judgment of the king [Antiochus] condemned him to death." 
Carpzov remarks on this, that the object of the tyrant was not 
merely to destroy the Pentateuch, or to stop the sabbatical 
readings in the Synagogue, but to heathenize the Jews, and to 
prohibit all exercise of their religion ; and of course he must 
have laboured to destroy the Prophets as well as the Law. 
Josephus in his narration respecting Antiochus, says that '^ he 
destroyed all those with whom was found ^i^Xog uQa xcu vipog^* 
(Antiq. xii. 5. 4) ; which seems to favour the view of Carp- 
zov and Yitringa. 

But however or whatever the origin or the occasion of 
reading the Haphtaroth on the sabbath in the synagogue may 
have been, it matters not as to our present object. In the 
apostle^ time the custom of reading them was usual, or rather, 
as we may well suppose, universal among the Jews. Thus 
in Acts 13:15, '^ter the reading of the Lcm and the ProphetSy* 
(a frequent designation of the O. Test Scriptures in general), 
the rulers of the synagogue asked Paul and his companions to 
address the assembly. In v. 27 of the same chapter, it is 
said cS the persecuting people of Jerusalem, that '^ they knew 
not the voices of the PropheU which are read every- sabbaA 
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day** This puts the matter beyond a qnesdon as to the j9ro- 
phetical books being kept in the synagogues for use ; and if 
they were there, they would of course be in the temple. But 
these passages do not settle the question, haw long the prophets 
had been so read. Yet the apostle James, in Acts 15: 21, has 
decided that the custom of reading the Scriptures in this way, at 
least of reading the Imw, was in his time quite an ancient one : 
<' For Moses of old time hath in every eity them that preach him, 
being read in the synagogues every sabbath day.** That he 
Bames only Moses here, results merely, as I apprehend, from 
the nature of the appeal which he makes in the passage. The 
preceding passages which have just been quoted, (Acts 13: 15, 
27), show the exact state of the whole matter at that period. 
Now how long a period may be comprised under the ix ya- 
i^SiSv aQx<xiGiv of James, it would be difficult to say widi ex- 
actness. But that a period farther back than that of Antiochus 
(175 — 164 B. C.) is meant, seems to me altogether probaUe. 
I must therefore, with Vitringa and Carpzov, believe it prob- 
able that the religious zeal of the Jews, at or soon after the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, gave birth to the reading of both 
the Law and the Prophets in the synagogues. 

This beingeonceded, or even so large a period as that which 
reaches back to the time of Antiochus being conceded, for the 
reading of the Prophets in all the synagogues, it will be seen 
at once what efifeetual provision had been made for the pre- 
servation of the Hebrew Scriptures, aft^ the return from 
Babylon. Such an accident as occurred in regard to the Law 
of Moses in the time of Josiah, was no longer possible. In 
confirmation of the fact, that the Prophets were read in the 
synagogues, (James says. Acts 15: 21, in every noXsi, «« town 
or village), we may appeal to Luke 4: 17 — 19. Jesus being 
in the synagogue at Nazareth is invited to read the Scriptures, 
and the volume of Isaiah is given him, which he opens at 
chap. Ixi. and commences reading in it. The suggestion that 
he did this in an extraordinary manner, i. e. merely hj virtue 
of his own peculiar authority, is favoured by nothing in the 
narration of Luke. On the contrary, he is requested to read ; 
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k directed wliere, L e. in what book, he shall read ; and n# 
•ne ex^pmaaes any offence at the manner, bat at the matter of 
his discDorBe. I nnderstand the Evangelist as sajtr^, thai 
Jesus had been accustomed to read in the sjBagogne, anteei^ 
dentlj to thb occasion : ^ he entered aecarding to kU cuaUum 
into the synagogue on the day of the sabbath, and stood upta 
lead;" where %ara ro ikad^og avj^ may naturally, and I 
doubt not that it does, qualify both clauses. If the action of 
reading had been an unusual one, would the volume of Isaiah 
have been given to him, and all in the sjmagogue have peace- 
ably and attentively waited for his subsequent discourse ? It 
is true, indeed, that the portion of Isaiah which he read (61: 
1, 2), is not at present included in the Haphtarotb ; for one 
of them ends with the preceding chapter. But this is not aa 
argument (^ any wdgfat to show that the reading (^ the paa- 
■age in question must be regarded as something singular or 
extraordinary ; for as the Haphtaroth differ (this we have seen 
flibove) among the Jews of southern and oS nrnthem and mid- 
dle £urope^ so, in ancient times, Isa. 61: 1, 2, may have beea 
indnded in them. 

It follows from all the preceding considerations, that the 
Law and the Prophets had been read on the sabbath day, in 
every town in Judea, for a long period, ex yewsmp d^cunp ; 
and of course, that there must have been some estabHdied 
Scriptures from which the selection for reading was made. 
The destruction or even material change of the SmptureSy 
after such a custom had commenced, was put out of all ques- 
tion. The destruction of one copy would only be the loss of 
one out of a great number ; interpolations or alterati(»is in one 
copy, would not affect the oth^^ which remained unmutilated. 
Indeed any one who has read the Traetaius Sopherim may 
well believe, that Jewish superstition, if nothing better, would 
have prevented any considerable change in the text of the 
ficriptures at this period. 

It is unnecessary to dwell here on the inquiry, how much, 
<xr what p(Mtion, of Uie Scriptures were called prophetie. 
We have seen above, that the idea of a propket^ among the 
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Hebrews, was not confined to those who predicted fataro 
events, but was extended to all who preached, wrote, or taught 
hj divine inspiration. Hence in the division of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, made we know not how long before the Chnfi- 
tian era, the historical books, as well as those which we now call 
prophetic, were assigned to the prophets. Joshua, Judge% 
J. and II. Samuel, and I. and II. Kings are called Q^^M")^? 
DisittJK'i, the first or early prophets* This is a Talmudic ar- 
rangement. We shall see, in the sequel, that Josephus, and 
probably Phllo and Jesus Sirachides, include tke other his- 
torical books, viz. I. II. Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
Buth, and probably Job, among the prophets ; and these 
books, with the others now usually named prophetic among 
QB, and by the Hebrews called the later prophets^ were all 
oDmprised under the general appellation of Prophets, The 
Hai^taroth or prophetical Lections extend, therefore, to the 
historical hooks, as well as to the books now called prophetic 
by us. And when it is said, (as it has often been of late), 
that the Kethubim or Hagiography was a late collection, bo 
late that no Lections were made from it, the more ancient 
division of the sacred books is not only overlooked, but the 
fact that the book of Esther has always been publicly read 
in tiie synagogues, since the events which it commemorates 
took place, at the feast of Purim in the twelfth month, (which 
bo<^ is one of the Hagiography, according to the Talmudic 
division of the Scriptures), is ignored or very conveniently 
forgotten. Whatever might have been the reason, on ac- 
count of which the Talmudic Babbins classed the last named 
historical books with the Kethubim, it was not that they re- 
garded them as uninspired. Nor was the latest composition 
the criterion of what belonged to the Hagiography, as classi- 
fied by them ; for most of the Psalms, the Proverbs, Bath, 
Job, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, (the two last with the Pro- 
verbs, according to them, from the pen of Solomon, the book 
of Buth from that of Samuel, and most of the Psalms from 
that of David), were regarded of course as being older than 
a number of the books among both the former and latter 
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p w phctey e. g. KiiigB, Hugpri, Zednriah, and Malafhi, and 
(I may add) Jeremiah, Tiamentalions, and Kge^ieL 

Aeeording to the later Babbinieai diyiskm of the Scr^ 
tores, then, portions of all the three great divisions of the 
•acred hooik^ were pablidj read in the sjnagogaes, loi^ be- 
fore the Christian era. We can hare no doabt, ther^bre^ 
tfmt each and eTery part i^ the Jewish Scriptnres was de- 
posited in the synagogues respediTelj, and of cooTBe in the 
temple. 

As to the more ancient Hagiograpky, viz. Psahns, Fro* 
▼erfosy ficdesiastes, and Gantides, (snch we shall see is the 
classification of Jos^hos), I will not undertake to saj with 
certainty what was the reason that no Lections f<Nr the syD»- 
gogoes were taken from them. But as there is a correspon- 
dence, real or supposed, between the Leetions from the Pe»- 
lateoch and those from the Prophets, it would seem probdila 
<hat those who selected these Lections did not find a sat- 
isCact<N7 correspondence in the books just named, and so th^ 
lOmitted to select firom them ; at least this may be r^arded as 
firobable in respect to Proverbs, Eoeleasiastes, and Gintidea. 
In r^ard to the Psalms, many correspondences as to nutter 
might indeed be easily found ; but it should be r^nembered^ 
that the Psalms were very extensively employed in the pnhlie 
aiaging at the synag<^ae, and needed not to be read in the 
Leetions. 

If tradition has any weight in this matter, it would seem to 
be quite plain and certain, that all three parts (^ the Jewish 
Scriptures were used, as the basis of selection, in the Jewi^ 
synagogues, long before the Christian era. This usage, we 
cannot reasonably doubt, originated not long after the coa- 
•f^ete arrangement of religious matters at Jerusalem, under 
££ra and Nehemiah. The facility of perpetuating the He- 
brew code in this way, is very obvious. For more than 1800 
years now past, it has been perpetuated in the synagogues, 
in the same way ; and moreover by private copies. Hbe 
custom of individuals having these in possession, so far badt 
es the time of Antiochus Epipfaanes, is dearly adverted to 
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in 1 Mftoc 1: 57, << And whenever the book of the oovenast 
was found with any one (nccQa twC) • • . the sentenee of the 
king inflicted death upon him." The deplorable ezperienee 
isi former ages, as to turning away from the true God to the 
worship of idols, had taught the Jewish nation, that '' to be 
without knowledge was not good for the soul." Ezra and 
Nehemiah appear to have entertained very enlightened views 
in regard to this subject Hence the pains taken to ready 
drculate among the people, and inculcate the ScriptureSi 
fiince the second e^al^hment of the Jews in Palestine* 
fience the departure from the ancient custom of remaining 
at home all day upon the sabbath, and the reseat of worship- 
{>^78 and learaiers to the synagogue. And the consequenee 
€f all this was, that the Jews never have relapsed again inl^ 
idolatry ; a few renegades only excepted in the time of Anti- 
<»dius, or when under the yoke of some otiier foreign tyrai^ 

To bring our present topic, viz. the preservation of the 
fieriptures, to a close ; I cannot help remarking, that the wis- 
dom of Providence seems to be conspicuous, in directing 
Blatters so that the Jewish Scriptures were laid up or de* 
posited in the temple. There, constant guardians of them were 
always found, by day and by night There, of course, the 
dnutilation or interpolation of them would be a difficult, if not 
an impossible, thing. Well has Abarbanel (on Deut 31: 26) 
said : " God deposited there [in the sanctuary] the boc^ of 
j^ Law, that it might remain as a testimony fiuthfuUy pre- 
served, and that no one might vitiate or mar it [the ScrifH 
iures] ; for no one could act thus basely toward writii^ 
which were surrounded by the family of priests.** The ab- 
-fiolute impossibility of corrupting the sacred books, indeed, 
need not be assumed, and could not well be maintained ; for 
Hthe priests, the keepers of them, were not all of them at i^ 
times good men and true. But the improbability that such 
a thing was done in a place so public and saered, may well b^ 
maintained. 

One oth^ remark is naturally suggested by the topic be- 
£are us* TMs is, that the introduction into such a place of 
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books as sacred and as worthy of being kept there, must usifr- 
afly be a thing of more than ordinwy ddiberation and so- 
lemnity. I cannot well conceive, since the proph^ were 
wont to be consulted on all the graTer matters of church or 
state, that a book could have been placed there which was 
not sanctioned by their judgment It matters not whether 
the writer of the book were professionally a prophet, or not. 
There might be occasianal inspiration, in some cases, whem 
the subject of it was not, or at least had not been, a prophet. 
But if the advice of a prophet was in fact followed, in do* 
positing any book as sacred in the temple, then that book has 
as much of the authentic in it, as the work of the (Mrophei 
himself would have. That this was so, viz. that the anthorir 
ty of prophets was needed and resorted to, in order to give 
any Ixx^ a claim to be considered as scripturaly would seem 
to be almost conclusively shown by the fact, that when the 
9ucces$i(m of prophets failed^ the reception of any mere hooike 
into the Canon of the Old Testament cecued. Indeed, I can 
hardly imagine a case, while the order of prophets continued, 
in which I should deem it probable that any effort could be 
made to add supposititious books, or parts oi books, to the 
holy bibliotheca, without detection and exposure by some of 
the prophets, whose special duty it was in all things to watch 
over the interests and preserve the purity of the Mosaic re* 
ligion. 

If I were disposed to bring the usages of other countries, 
in respect to books that were deemed sacred or specially im- 
portant, into comparison with that of the Hebrews, I might 
show the probability of the Hebrew usage from analogy, even 
if no special reference be had to the fact of their supposed in- 
spiration. It is well known, that among the ancient Egyp- 
tians and Babylonians, the priesthood was the literary or 
learned class ; and to them were confided the safe keeping of 
books regarded as holy or very valuable. Most of these were 
composed by persons belonging to the priesthood. It was a 
matter of course that such books, being their own productions, 
should be laid up in the temple where they ministered, for 
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safe keeping, and also as a tesii monial of honour to tlieiii* 
The Greeks called these literary priests of foreign coantrieSy 
UQoyQaftfAatsig, i. e. saered scribes. Among themselveSy 
moreover, the Greeks had men of the like class, Whom thej 
lukmed yQUfjifiatsii; IsQoi or Uqafipi^fJiaveg ; AeL Hist. An. XL 
10. Aristot. PoL VI. 8. Demosth. pto Cor. c. 27. Among 
the Eomans, also, the n^ost ancient literature, viz. songs and 
annals, was the production of priests ; Niehuhr Bom. Ge- 
schichte, 1. p. 247, ed. II. Bahr, Gesch. d. Rom. Lit., pp. dS 
seq., 250 seq. It is no matter of surprise, then, that Strabo 
(Lib. XIV. p. 784, ed. Xyl.) calls temples nivaxa&iJHai, i. e* 
tablet or hooh^epositaries. In accordance with this is the 
account given of Sanchoniathon, the Phenician historian^ 
who, about the time of the Trojan war, or perhaps earlier^ 
eompiled a work out of temple-^rcMves — a work which was 
translated into Greek by Philo Biblius (c. A. D. 100), in 
nine books, and then was quoted largely by Porphyry, and 
also by Eusebius (Praep. Evang. I. 9). Sanchoniathon him- 
self quotes older writers ; all of which, by the way, has a de- 
cisive bearing on the question about the antiquity of alpha- 
hetieal writing. Berosus, in the time of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus (c 280 B. G.), wrote, in three books, the Antiquities of 
Chiddea and Babylonia, the materials of which he drew from 
the archives of the temple of Belus, where he was a priest. 
The kings of Sparta, who were also priests, kept prophetic 
writings in the temple, which had respect to their country ; 
Herod. YI. 57. At Athens, oracles, and secret compacts 
important to the welfare of the city, were kept in the Acro- 
polis, in order to prevent all falsification ; Dinarch. Orat 
oont Demosth. 91. 20. Heraditus deposited his Work upon 
iNature, in the sanctuary of Diana at Ephesus, in order to 
withdraw it from the eyes of the profane ; Diog. Laert IX. 
6. So also the Romans kept their Libri Fulgurales in the 
temple <^ Apollo (Serv. ad Aen. VI. 72) ; their Libri Lintei, 
in the temple of Juno Moneta (Liv. IV. 8. IX. 18) ; the Si- 
byls, priestesses of Apollo, kept their Carmina in the Capi* 
toL ; Niebuhr, Eom. Geschic^te, L p. 256 seq. 
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A practiee of this kind oonld hardly have become so gen- 
eraly without some obvious reasons for it In all cases of this 
nature it is quite plain, that the sacredness of the place was 
relied on as hkelj to secure the inviolability of the books ; 
and the permanent structure of the building was also relied 
on, as affording good assurance of preservation. In the case 
of the Hebrews, many reasons combined to induce them to 
institute and keep up such a usage. The priests were the 
masters of the ritual, which was exceedingly minute and drw 
enmstantial ; and they were also the juriscansuUs and eedc^ 
ticutical judges of the nation. The necessity of having the 
code of laws always at hand, would compel them to have 
tempU'-arckives. That they did so, admits of no reasonable 
doubt 



§ 9. General Considerations respecting the Genuineness of 
the hooks in the Old Testament Canon, 

I have now gone through with some account of the books 
comprised in the Canon of the Old Testament, in r^ard to 
their origin and authorship, and also in respect to the man- 
ner in which they were preserved in the early ages. It may 
not be improper to introduce, at this juncture, a few consid- 
erations of a general nature, in regard to the collection q£ 
books which we name the Old Testament. 

Whoever is acquainted with the works of the late J. 6* 
Eichhom of Gottingen, knows full well, that for some thirty 
years he was the sun of the neological firmament Doubt- 
less his writings, many of them being at the same time both pop- 
ular and learned, did more than those of any other person of 
his time, to bring forward and consummate the great revolution 
in theology and criticism, which has taken place in Germany 
and the bordering countries. Such a man no one will suspect 
of orthodox prejudice. All his feelings and his writings were 
alien enough from this. Still, on mere subjects of critique 
and of aesthetics, he was usually a candid and fair minded 
man. At all events he rarely says anything that is not worth 
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listening to, and he may put in a jast daim at least to a re- 
spectful attention. 

In his Introduction to the Old Testament, (3d edit § 12 
seq.), he has given his views of the genuineness of the sa- 
cred books in general ; and he has expressed them in such a 
way, that I have thought it on the whole better to employ his 
words than my own, in reference to the topic under consider- 
ation. If I am suspected of being juratus in verba magistriy 
as doubtless I may be by some who do not know me, he at 
least is removed far enough from all possible suspicion of this 
sort. If the Destructives will not listen to my suggestions be- 
cause, as they say, I must talk orthodoxlyy at least they ought 
to listen to him, who claims so near a relationship to them. 

Having described the general nature, names, and order of 
the Old Testament books, Eichhorn, proceeds as follows : 

I. They do not arise from th/t forgery of any one indmduaL 

Whoever is endowed with adequate knowledge, and investi- 
gates with impartiality the question, whether (he writings of the 
Old Testament are genuine, must surely answer it in the affirma- 
tive. No mu deceiver can have forged them all — this every 
page of the Old Testament proclaims. What a variety in language 
and expression ! Isaiah does not write like Moses ; nor Jeremiah 
like Ezekiel ; and between these and every one of the Minor 
Prophets a great gulf of style is fixed. The grammatical edifice 
of language in Moses, has much that is peculiar ; in the book of 
Judges occur provincialisms and barbarisms. Isaiah pours forth 
words already formed in a new shape ; Jeremiah and Ezekiel are 
full of Chaldaisms. In a word, when one proceeds from writers 
who are to be assigned to early periods of time, to those which 
are later, he finds in the language a gradual decline, until at last 
it sinks down into mere Chaldaic turns of expression. 

Then come next the discrepancies in the circle of ideas and 
of images. The stringed instruments sound aloud when touched 
by Moses and Isaiah ; soft is the tone when David handles 
them. Solomon's Muse shines forth in all the splendour 
of a most luxurious court ; but her sister in simple attire wan- 
ders, with David, by the brooks and the river banks, in the fields 
and among the herds. One poet is original, like Isaiah, Joel, 
Haba^uk; another copies, like Ezekiel. One roams in the 
untrodden path of genius ; another glides along the way which 
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predecesflon have trodden. Frum one iarae rays of lemk 
iDg ; whilfrt bis neighbor bas not been caught by one apark of 
literature. In the oldest writers strong E^-ptian colours gliramer 
tbrough and through ; in their successors they become faints 
and fainter, until at last tbey entirely disappear. 

Finally, there is in manners and cuatoms the finest gradation 
At first, all is simple and natural, like to what we see in Homer, 
and among the Bedouin Arabs even at the present time ; but 
tbis noble simplicity gradually loses itself in luxury and e&uur 
oacy, and vanishes at last in the splendid court of Solomon. 

Nowhere is there a sudden leap ; everywhere the progress is 
gradual Abne hut ignorant or UumghUas dovhters can suppose 
the Old Tutameni to tune been forged hy oirs deceiver. 

The colouring which the painter has here employed is vi- 
vid, but tlie objects are true and real, and are not formed bj 
Ids fancy. It is impossible to read the Hebrew Scriptures, 
with the exercise of any discriminating judgment and aesthe- 
tical feeling, without acceding in the main to what Eichhom 
lias stated. Thoasands of nice touches and dashes of light 
and shade, in the original objects, are lost in our English ver- 
sion, where all are mingled together, and melted so as to be- 
come one mass in the Anglo-Saxon crucible. But as to the 
critical reader of the Hebrew — ^if he has one spark of aesthe- 
tical fire in him, or if he carries along with him even the 
feeblest torch of discrimination, he must accede to the truth- 
fulness and the sound judgment of Eichhom, as to this matter 
in general. A forgery of all these books by oTie person, 
would be a greater miracle than any which the books have re- 
lated* But let us join i^ain the company of the Gottingen 
Professor : 

n. They are not the forgery of BfAirr dtcfxoen. 

* But perhaps,' some one may reply, * perhaps many forgers have 
made common cause, and at the same time, in some later periodt 
have got up the books in question.' — But how could they forge in 
a way so entirely conformed to the progress of the human under- 
standing ? And was it possible in later times to create the language 
of Moses? This surpasses all human powers. Finally, one 
writer always supposes the existence of another. They could not 
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dMm all have arisen ai the 9cmu time ; tbey must have existed 
successively. 

^ Perhaps then," it may be further said, ** such forgers arose 
at different times, w}io continued onward, in the introduction of 
supposititious writings, from the place where their deceitful 
predecessors had stopped. In this way may all the references 
to preceding writers be explained ; in this way may we explain 
the striking gradation that exists, in all its parts." 

But, (1) How wa» it possible that no one should have disco v^ 
ered the trick, exposed it, and put a brand upon the deceiver, in 
order that posterity might be secured against injury ? How could 
a whole nation be often deceived, and at di&rent periods? 
(S) What design could such a deceiver have had in view ? Did 
he aim at eulogizing the Hebrew nation ? Then are his eul<^6S 
the severest satires ; for according to the Old Testament, the He- 
brew nation have acted a very degrading part Or, did he mean 
to degrade them ? In this case, how could he force his books 
upon the very people whom they defamed, and the story of whose 
being trodden under foot by foreign nations is told in plain blunt 
words ? 

These remarks seem to me to be equally just with the pre- 
ceding ones. A series of forgers, in such a succession of ages, 
ail developing an intimate acquaintance with predecessors^ 
and still true to their own particular age in all their charao^ 
teristic features ! And a nation distinguished above all others 
for activity and shrewdness, tamely receiving and eubmitting 
to all these impositions ! The thing is unheard of; it is im- 
probable ; nay, it is absolutely impossible, in the common coarse 
of things. Impostors and forgers write Isaiah, and Joel, and 
Habakkuk, and Nahum, and Job, and the Psalms ? It is im- 
possible. It is altogether more incredible than any so-called 
myth in all the Old Testament. The story of Jonah and of 
Samson, which have set in motion the whole circle of obstrepe- 
rous and vituperative criticism, is a matter quite within the 
reach of ordinary faith, in comparison with such a figment as 
this. 

I must solicit the attention of the reader to one point in 
particular, to which Eichhom has adverted, and which is pe- 
Giitiarly chBracteristic of the writers of the Old Testament 
1$ is tills, viz., that they disclose ihefatdts as well as the yir* 
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Ines of moi ^rkam tikej hold op to view, and «if tho people f^ 
whom thej belong. What shall we saj of Adam, Noal^ 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses even, David, Solomon, Asa, 
and others, in everj way so conspicuous as ancest<M? or as 
kings of the Jewish nation ? Is there one whose faults ara 
B0( nnvdled? .One even whose weaknesses are not ro^ 
▼ealed? And what can we saj of the whole history? — tht 
history of 6od*s chosen people, distinguished from all the na- 
tions of the earth — the posterity of Abraham — the nation ^ to 
whom belongs the adoption, and the glory, and the corenantay 
and the giving of the Law, and the service of God, and the 
promises P* Is there a history on earth of any people, (unlesa 
it be eome caricature sketched by ^e hand of an enemy), 
Which is half so full of narrations that respect their perverse- 
taess, and disobedience, and rebellion, and gross idolatry and 
immorality ? Where is there such a history ? Who wrote it? 
Or if such an one exists, where is there an account of its b9^ 
ing received by the very people whom it characterizes, mid 
regarded as a book replete with truths that are divine ? The 
challenge to produce it, may be fearlessty made. The iiesali 
is beyond a question. 

Will any one explain to me, now, how such a matter as the 
reception of the Jewish Scriptures as sacred was brought abou^ 
in the natural course of things ? The historians and the pr^ 
phets, one and all, charging the nation with ingratitude and 
rebellion, and threatening them with subjugation and exile> 
with sword and famine and pestilence — ^and yet these lustON- 
rians and prophets admitted as counsellors and guides, aa^ 
their works ccmonized / There is something of the extraordina- 
cy in all this, which is no m^th, to say the least. Naturalisll 
are bound to untie the knot ; we cannot permit them to cut it,. 
. Bat when one adds to all this the consideration of the fiaai- 
ter as connected with ybr^ery and imposture, it becomes quita 
unendurable. Forgers and impostors so devated and heneured 
for characterising a people in such a way, as mast cause tho 
^eek of every ingenuous Hebrew to blush for his aatioai 
Is there notliing rn^hio in t&is ? Men tooof nuch a stamp al 
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twBgera and iw p <«toT 8,ffled with <werioyii^ aMl>attdl dcoH 
fKMW for the wor8ki{» and boaour aad glory of the true Godr 
ipid for the hc^efi» and beiievole&ee and justice aad iategri^ 
9f the Hebrew natioo ? Is this the character of men of such s 
stamp ? It is a downright ocmtradiction of all that bdoogs ta 
|)be hist<»j of our race* It k neither misge nor less tibian a 
aioraL impossibility. << Quodcupque ostendis mihi sic, iiiered»* 
teedL" 

Bomancers have in view the exaltation of their hero* Evea 
the gravest and most tasteful of them scarcely glance at a fault 
Bow has Xenophon presented his Cyrus ; Homer his Achil^ 
Its ; Virgil his Aeneas ? Whatever we, judging by our stand* 
ards, may find in them which is faulty, it was not the mten«< 
^on of these respective writers to hold up any faults to view* 
Js it so with the picture of David, in the book of Kings ? So 
with the pictore of even '^ the wisest of men ?" And if it be 
ifitd that the books of Chronieles have kept the faults of these 
4istiaguished personaiges out of view, the repbp* is easy : The 
story was already told in the book of Ejngs, and the Chronicler 
had in view principally what these Jewish monarchs did to ac- 
commodate, arrange, and complete the worship of God in the 
iaanaer prescribed by Moses. 

No ; the histories of the Jews are unlike those of aU other 
aations. God and his honour and worship and ordinances are 
the ntieleus of them all. Men — ^the whole nation — are but 
^condary actors in this great drama. A David and a Solo- 
mon come before the tribunal of the historian, at his bidding 
laying aside their crowns and their heroism and their wisdom, 
aad standing there to be judged for theu- vices as impartially 
as the meanest subject in their kingdom. Is this so else- 
where, and in respect to men whose virtues are preeminent? 
I cannot find it 

How then was all this brought about ? Not by forgert and 
itipoglors ; not by the ordinary taeties of national hist(xians 
aad the writes of memoirs. There is an honesty, an integ>» 
rity, a boldness, an independence, a love of truth, and a hatred 
of fiia JUi evi^ry form, wlUch stands out to view so prominently 
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m aB the bistoriaBS and prophets of tlie Btebrews, that I feal 
eoiiq[>elled to Bay : The hand of the Lord is here ; his Spiiil 
breathed into ^ese writers the hreath of a pietj which could 
sot die ; it kindled a flame in their breasts, whose light all the 
gmrroundiog darkness could not extinguish. 

But I must desist Once more then let us listen to the 
former coryphaeus <^ Neology. He gives us some diagno»« 
ties by which we may judge in respect to the genmneness of 
the books in question, § 13. 

The Old Testament bears all the marks of genuineness en- 
alamped upon it (1) The very seme grounds which are avail- 
able in a contest for Homer, establish the genuineness of all and 
particular the books of the Old Testament Why should one 
deny to these the equity which he extends to heathen writers ? 
If a profane writer plants himself in some particular age and 
country, and if all the external and internal circumstances of his 
book accord with this, no impartial inquirer refuses to acknow- 
ledge him. Yea, one does not hesitate at all to determine the 
uncertain age of any writer, by internal arguments drawn from, 
his works. Why should not the critical inquirer respecting the 
Bible, walk in the same path ? 

' (2) No one has yet, with any good grounds, been able to over- 
Ibrow the integrity and credibility of the Old Testament On 
the contrary, every discovery in ancient literature has hitherto' 
enly served for the confirmation of the Hebrew Scriptures. No 
one has shown, that any writer of the Old Testament has ex- 
hibited a style, or knowledge, or introduced circumstantial mat- 
ters, which are not appropriate to the age assigned to him. 

(3) In brief, all the books of tlie Old Testament, which bear 
die names of their authors, are marked with the stamp of integ- 
rity on the part of these authors. And with respect to the books 
that are anonymous, internal grounds demonstrate that we must 
regard them as genuine. The book of Joshua, for example^ 
whose author is unknown, goes so deep into the detail of the 
most ancient geography, that a forger must have wrought mira- 
cle upon miracle, in order to put himself in a condition so as to 
eompose it 

Let one examine this matter in a discriminating way and' 
without prejudice, and I am certain that he must eoavince him* 
aelf of the integrity of the Old Testament 

Etchhom goes on, in the sequel, to show, thai even on l^e 



gMiciad tlkai new aaeessioos have been nwde to some oS i}m 
tookfs, and that several of them we compounded of yarioiii 
imthonBy no argument of any force can be drawn from tfaii 
mmree, to confront the allegation of integrity. Such thingn 
hare happened to most of the early writers among oilier na^ 
liena. Not a few books of the Scriptures are professedly 
drawn from other sources ; and others not professedly so, ea^ 
hibit internal marks of the fact But a book compounded ia 
Ais way may be as genuine and worthy of credit, as any otih^ 
er book. 

Thus thought and wrote the great leader of the new array» 
fei the war agpinst the divine authority and obligation of the 
Smptures. With him> when writing here, the question wa^ 
f«e merdy of critical judgment and feeling. Nobly has he 
«mnaged the cause of what I believe to be sound criticism, 
and justly has he decided it. With all his freethinking and 
independence of mind» he is left, in the race of neological 
mticism, immeasural^y behind ]>e Wette, Ewalu^ Lengerke» 
Mr. Norton, and their compeers. 

Leaving all theological bearings of our matter out of quea* 
lion for the present, I do not see how, as fair-minded critics 
and exegetes, we can refuse to adopt the sentiments of £ich» 
horn, as exhibited above. I would not undertake to prove, 
that aU- which this writer has published will harmonize with 
these views. But I am grat^ed to have it in my power to 
express, in langua^ borrowed from him, the ¥iews which I 
entertain in respect to this very important subject. 

S 10. Time when the Canon of the Old Testament wm 

completed. 

This has, in. recent times, become a much contested ques- 
tion. The criticism that has been moving on in the wake of 
Wolf, Beyae^ and their compeers^ (who diseovered that Ho- 
mmr'a Iliad and Odyssey are nothing but a mere farrago of 
many scmgs composed in different ages and countries, and 
that the art of alphaMic writing was unknown vn the time of 
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Homer, and of coarse in the time of Moses)) has made tiM 
Vke discoveries in regard to aloMMt all the books of the Old 
Testament. Accor^ng to recent critics, every book of the CM 
Testament, with the exception of Ruth, Esther, possibl j Can'- 
tides (bat here they differ), Ezekiel, and some of the minor 
prophets, is a patch-work of cloth and coloars of all teztores 
and all varieties. The time in which most of these booka 
were composed, was, according to them, at or after, in some 
cases long after, the Babylonish exile. In particular, the 
book of Daniel is placed deep down, even into the time of 
the Maccabees, i. e. about 160 — 140 B. C. ; as also some of 
the Psalms, and not improbably various other portions of 
books the body of which may be older. The question in re« 
spect to this matter is one of deep interest to sacred criticism ; 
although It would not be very important to my present main 
purpose, which is to show what that canon of Old Testament 
books consisted of, which was sanctioned by Christ and hia 
apostles. Even the most loose of the so called liberal critics 
do not pretend that any of the Old Testament books have 
been added to the canon since the commencement of the 
Christian era ; so that, come into being when or how they 
may, if they existed before the Christian era, and were sanc- 
tioned as of divine authority by the author himself of Chris- 
tianity, and by his apostles, it would be enough for my spe- 
dal purpose. But as I said at commencement of this trea*' 
tise, I have a more general object in view, as well as the par- 
ticular one just named ; and this is, to give the ouUines of 
the critical history of the Old Testament Canon in generaL 
To do this, it is indispensable to investigate, with some par- 
ticularity, the point which is brought before us by the head- 
ing to the present section. 

I begin with the testimony of Josephus in relation to the 
matter in question, because, although it is not the most an- 
cient, it is still the most definite and particular that can be 
found in any writer of the more remote antiquity. It is found 
in his work Gontra Aptonem, against whom he is defending 
the credilnlit J and aothenticity of the Hebrew Scriptares. 



After appealing to the agreement between pisofane and (M 
Testament kistory as to mapy important facts related in tto 
Hebrew Scriptures^ he then goes on to express himself as 
follows : 

" We have not a countless number of books, discordant and 
arrayed against each other ; btit only ttoo and twenty books, con- 
taining the history of every age, which are justly accredited as 
.dtvine [old editions of Josephus read merely; ^' which are just* 
ly accredited" — &utt comes from Eusebius' transcript of Jq^ 
sephus in Ecc. Hist III. 10] ; and of these,^t;e belong to Moses, 
which contain both the laws and the history of the generations 
of men until his death. This period lacks but little of 3000 
years. From the death of Mose?, moreover, until the reign of 
Artaxerxes, [Euseb. — '' from the death of Moses to that of Ar- 
taxerJEes'-^and so most c^ the Codices omitting oqxv^i ^^a}) 
king of the Persians after Xerxes, the prophets who followed 
Moses have described the things which were done during the 
age of each one respectively, in thirteen books. The remaining 
four contain hymns to God, and rules of life for men. From 
-the time of Artaxerxes, moreover, until our present period, aH 
occurrences have been written down ; hut ikey are not regard* 
ed as entitled to the like credit with those which precede them^ 
hecause there was no certain sriccession of prophets. Fact has 
shown what confidence we place in our own writings. For al- 
though so many ages have passed away, no one has dared to 
add to them, nor to take anything from them, nor to make al- 
terations. In all Jews it is implanted, even from their birth, to 
regard them as being the instructions of God, and to abide 
steadfastly by them,, and if it be necessary to die gladly for them." 
(For the original Greek, see Appendix No. III.) 

Of the^ historian from whom this passage is taken, it is not 
necessary to say much. Josephus was perhaps more distia- 
gaished and learned, than any other man of his time belong-, 
ing to the Jewish nation. His father was a priest in the regu- 
lar order of the twaity-four courses ordained by David ; and 
his mother was a lineal descendant of the Maccabaean kings^ 
who also were priests. His father Matthias was a man dis- 
• tinguisbed not only for his noble birth, but for his praisewor^ 
thy deeds. To his son Joseph or Josephus, born about A. 
D. 37) -he gave the best education in his power ; and so ef- 
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bdxml were the meaas employed^ Uial at the age of iboiieea 
this boj was ooiwulted by the chief priests aad leaders of the 
mty respecting difficuh passages of the Law. So Josephw 
himself has told os ; and this seems to render altogether imi» 
probable the allegations made here and there not unfrequent* 
Ijf that Josephos had no tolerable acquaintance with the He^ 
farew* At the age of sixteen he began his inquiries respect* 
ing the several Jewish sects, and actually spent thiee yeum 
in sditude with Banus one of the Essenes, in order to bar* 
come thoroughly acquainted with the principles of that sect. 
At the age of nineteen he joined the sect of the Pharisees, 
which was altogether predominant at that period. At th0 
age of twenty-six he went to Borne as adyoeate before Nent 
Caesar for some falsely accused Jewish priests, and proewed 
their liberation. Not long after this the Jewish war broke 
out, and Josephus, espousing the part of his countrymen, was 
put in command, and made a most gfdlant defence of Jotapar 
ta against Vespasian. But there, at length, he was iak»m 
prisoner, was subsequently kept by Vespasian and Titus as % 
asedium of communication between them and the Jews, and 
finally, when the conquest of Judea had been completed, he- 
was taken by Titus to Rome, where Vespasian assigned him 
a dwelling in a part of the palace, with honorary maintenance. 
Th^re he wrote his great works, iha Antiquities and the HifK 
tory of the Jewish War. Later in life he wrote his Treatise 
against Apion, in defence of the Jewish religion and their 
sacred books. Apion was a grammarian of Alexandria, who^ 
under Caligula's reign, wrote a violent attack upon Philo Jvk- 
daeus and upon tiie Jewish nation. Near the dose <^ the 
fiiBt century, Josephus wrote the Treatise in question ; ta 
tiuit it is to be regarded as ^e fruit of his most mature le^ 
flections and studies. 

His knowledge of Greek literature is spoken of by Je-. 
reme with astonishment. There is abundant evidence of it 
in his Contra Apionem. His knowledge of the history ci 
hi» own nation is sufficiently tesdiied, by his two great works 
in relation to this subjeet. It has been thought that he wae 
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lint mod^niftelj skSIed in Hebrew, because he iuiiafl7 appeab 
to the Sept. Yereion. But for this, two good rea9ons can be- 
assigned ; the one, that he fuUj believed in the miraeukNii 
rise oi the Septuagint, as is shown hj his account of this maAr 
tex ; the other, that the Romans for whom he wrote the history, 
could read the S^tuagint but not the Hebrew Scriptures. 

That of all the men of his time among the Jews, he was 
best qualified to give an account of Jewish affairs and Jewish 
opinions, there can be no reasonable doubts I can see nodiing 
that could sway him to give a wrong account of what his 
countrymen and himself believed, in regard to the history of 
the Jewish Canon. What that belief was, his rank in life» 
his office, as a priest, and above all his great learning, must, 
have rendered him able to know. Can any good ground be 
assigned for the supposition, that he has not given a true a^ 
CQAint of this matter ? 

The sect of the Pharisees, among whom he formed his re- 
li^us opinions, were of all men the most tenacious of tradi* 
tlons and of the customs of former days ; and when he as* 
sores us of this and that opinion among the Jews of his time, 
I do not know of any writer among the ancients, the sacred 
writers excepted, who is more tmst^worthy than he. 

Thus much that the reader may understandingly appreciate 
the testimony which we have before us. I return to the con* 
sideration of that testimony. 

My first remark is, that there is no ground to suppose, that 
Josephus gives us any other than the general and settled 
opinion of the great mass of the Jewish nation. To the parly 
of the Pharisees this mass assuredly b^onged. The Saddu* 
eees were powerful only by virtue of wealth, and perfaiqii 
learning. They were but a small party. The Essenes lived 
mostly abroad, in desert or lonely places, and avoided mixing 
with the world. Josephus then gives us not a peetdiar opin- 
ion of his own merely, but speaks evidently in behalf of the 
great mass of the Jewish people. Finally, if there were any* 
Unng merely sectarian in the views of the Pharisees respect* 
ii^ the Hebrew Canon, Josephus would, not have been hk^ly 
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ta embraoo that m ihe latter pari of his life, inasrasc^ as hm 
evidentlj lost, in later life, his early zeal for Pharisaism^ tm 
afipears from many passages in his Antiqaities* On the 
whole^ we can hardly eooceive of any one in a better coni** 
tion to give a clear and impartial account of the Hght, m 
wbkk the Hebrew Scriptures were viewed by the Jews eC 
Aat period. 

Secondly, we might be in some doubt what king of Peisis 
was meant by the Artaxerxes of Josephos, (inasmuch as this 
same name is given by some to several Persian kings), had 
not the historian been so explicit as to dispel all doubt on tins 
pointy by saying, that the Artaxerxes in question was the kt> 
lower of Xerxes iq;K>n the throne of Persia. This Artaxi- 
trxes (Long^manus) began his reign in 464 6. €1, and dleil 
in 424 B. C. Of course he reigned Ibrty years. Latv tkam 
424 B. CI, then, no part of the Hebrew Canon eanh€^ i/dm 
ietUmany ofJoHfphu* ts wdl grounded. 

Thirdly, Josephus assigns all the historical books nf Urn 
Gaaoa to j^rojAeUi ^ The propkets, ater Moses, described 
the events which took place in their respective periods, m 
tkirteen books." The word prophets, therefore, is plainly 
used by him, m the sense in which I have defined and emr* 
^yed it in the {Meceding pages. What books are induded 
in this enumeration of thirteen, is an inquiry that will be mada 
in the sequel. 

FourtMy, he states in the most plain and unequivocal man* 
nev, that since the reign c^ Artaxerxes down to the time uk 
which he himself lived, passing events had been fully noted 
'^yijQantcu fiiv excufTu — ^but ^' credit was not attached tn^ 
tiiese histories, in like manner as to the earlier ones [the 
eanonical books}, because there was no certain succession of 
propheis*" during that period. Here then are two facts oa 
which he rests the opinion that he gives ; the first, that tlMi 
sacred books were completed in the reign of Artaxerxes ; the. 
second, that other books, continuing the history of the Jew% 
w^re composed by those who were not prophets, and therefore 
epuld not daim that credit which belonged to the &Mrm^» 



' How well this view of Josephtis acoords Vith what I hav^ 
stated m the preceding pages, viz., that books were not ad- 
mitted to the Jewish Canon unless r^arded as of prophetic 
4irigin, mnst be obvious to every reader. Had Josepfaus been 
4m ignorant or unlearned person, who had no knowledge of 
^ther books than the Jewish Scriptures, we should attribute 
less weight to his opinion. Such a man could have examined 
^ily one side of ihe question. But here is a witness who, as 
we may reasonably say, has read ail the books whidi pertam 
to Jewish affairs, and who still draws a distinction wide and 
hroad, between those that are sacred and fully cre^ble, aad 
those which can be regarded only as the wwks of erring 
men. No reasonable advocate for the cktms ei inspiratiett 
«t the present day, ceuld ask for stronger or more defiaila 
and intelligible expressions, than tikose of Josephu& 

I know not how language can make it tnore certain thaa 
that of Josephus has made it, that he knew well, and mada 
4l^aiiely, the distinction between the now called apoer^pkmi 
books ai»d those of the Canon. It is beyond a doubt that ka 
was acquainted with both ; for he has drawn from both in hii 
j^iitiquities. 

In order that we may have no doubts left as to the exaet 
meaning of Josephus, we must advert to the order which he 
lias feUowed in the historical narratrcms of his Antiqiiitie&> 
In Lib. XI. he presents us with the history of the Jews, frcftk 
tibe time when the decree of C3rras for their liberation was 
issaed (5^ B. C), down to the time when Palestine was 
^errun by Alexander the Gresct (3B1 B. C). In chap» Y. 
of tins book he has pres^ited us with an account of events 
raoorded in the book of Ezra, in respect to this distinguisheii 
priest and leader of the new colony of Jewi^ tmmigmntss 
and he places all these events under the reign of Xerxes I, 
taking bim to be the king, which, in Esra 8: 1 seq. of our 
Scriptures, is named Artaxerxes. The journey of Nehemiah 
and bis friends to Jerusalem, he assigns to the twenty-fifth 
year of the same king's reign (Antiq. XL 5, 7), while the 
Bible assigns it to the twentieth year of Artaxerxes } N^ 2:. 
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1, comp. 5: 14), i. e. about twelve years after tbe immigration 
of Ezra. Whether the error lies in the reading of the Oodi* 
ees of Josephus, or in bis oversight, in this case, it would be 
difficult to decide, and it is not of any importance to my pr^ 
sent object to make a decision. Xerxes' reign lasted but twea- 
ty-one years. There are, moreover, other small discrepancies 
of ^e like nature between Josephus and the Scriptures ; e. g. 
as to the time (fifty-two days) in which the walls of Jerusalem 
were completed under Nehemiah (see Neh, 6: 15), while Jo- 
sephus assigns two years and four months as the period of 
C(mipletion ; Antiq. XL 5, 8. But still, nothing is plainer 
than that this historian abridges and copies the whole book 
of Nehemiah, for substance, into his own, and he represents 
the death of this distinguished leader as taking place under 
the reign of Xerxes I. In XL 1 seq. he gives, in like man- 
ner, a sketch of the events related in the book of Esther ; or 
rather, we might say, an account more copious even than that 
which is contained in the Scriptures. All these events he 
assigns to the reign of Artaxerxes (Lon^manus), who reign- 
ed more than forty years (464 — 424 B. 0.). The Persian 
king of the book of Esther, is uniformly called Ahcmierus.* 
At what time during the reign of this king, the deliverance of 
ihe Jews, as recorded in Esther, took place, Josephus does 
not say. I must believe, however, that if one reads carefully 
ihe passage from him, which is printed, on page 223 above, he 
will perceive on the whole that it makes for the position, that 
it was at a late period of his reign. If we read the clause : 
cmo ds r^g Mcovaitog rsXsvr^s f*^XQ^ '^V^ Mqtal^ii^l^ov tw fueta 
Sbq^ UeQamv ^(KSiXdoog aQx^gf with an omission of the final 
word oQxn^y (which is omitted in Eusebius Ecc. Hist IIL 10, 
and in most of the manuscripts of Josephus), then it is dear 



* Josephus seems U> have considered Ahasuerus as the proper name of 
only one Persian king ; whereas it is plainly an appellative (like PhJi- 
raoh, the Czar, etc.), and belongs to Cambyses, Ez. 4: 6, and to Astyages 
the father of Darius the Mede, Dan. 0: 1. The meaning of the name, 
fts developed by the cuneiform: writing recently decyphered, is lim-king 
s hero^ see in Ge8..Lex. 
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tha^ Joeephiis intends to fix his limit at the death of Artax- 
erxes (4^B. C), beyond or since which no book that has 
been written has anj just claim to be considered as a pari of 
the Hebrew Canon. The manner in which he has drawn up 
\m account of these times, pi^ves bejond a doubt that he re- 
garded the book of Esther as the last in the Canon of Serij^ 
tare, as well as that he considered it a &aeredho6k. Bejond 
this and further on he draws indeed fi*om other histories of 
the Jews ; and so in all the latter part of his Antiquities ; but 
he compiles here much more loosely than before, and evidently 
proceeds as considering himself more at liberty to depart from 
his sources, as we may learn by comparing his history, e. g. 
<^ Antiochus Ejnphanes, with that in 1 Mace It is to be 
deeply regretted that he has not given us a particular aocounl 
of his $ouree9f as he had the fairest opportunity for doing it 
at the close of his Antiquities, XX. 11.2, where he has made 
a statement of the object which he had in view in the compo- 
sition of his work, and of his qualifications to accomplish it. 
But he goes no farther in mentioning his sources than to say, 
that he has given an account of ancient historical events, ** nig 
M is^l ^(§Xoi nsQl ftdptGMf ixovai tipf dvayqaqirjv, i. e. in ae* 
oordanee with the description of them in the sacred books ;" 
ib. 11. 2. Of the estimation in which he held books subse* 
q^ni to the time of Esther, he has given us an account is 
his Gont Apion. § 8, as stated above. After having sal4 
that the twenty-two books of the Jews were td dwoUaog ^eiu 
aentatsviMPtt, deservedly regarded as divine, he says of the 
others, written after the time of Artaxerxes, that m<stBi»g H 
wx ofioiag ^^ieoTai ryg nqh avtdiv, i. e. that they are not 
worthy of the like credit with those before them. In respect 
to his qualifications for writing his Aniiqmties, he says, in a 
modest way (XX. 11. 2), that'' he was acknowledged by 
most of his countrymen as excelling in a knowledge of what 
belonged to their country, and that he had given himself to 
Greek literature, until everything but the niceties of pronun*- 
ciation was familiar to him." He says, moreover, that the 
study of Greek literature was disreputable among his eoua- 
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trymen ; and for this reasoiiy not more than some two or three 
besides himself had attained to any eminence in it. Of his 
knowledge of Hebrew, the fact that he was employed as in- 
terpreter by Vespasian and Titos, and the fact that he first 
wrote his Jewish Wars in Hebrew, are sufficient evidence. 
That he was a highly intelligent Jewish priest, would of itself 
be a sufficient pledge. 

We will suppose now that the opinion of Josephns was 
merely the result of his private judgment in regard to the or- 
der of the book of Esther. Let it be that Chronicles, Nehe- 
miah and Malachi are later ; all this will not affect the ques- 
tion now before us. Josephus does not specificate any par- 
ticular time during the long reign of Artaxerxes, when the 
events related in Esther took place, nor when the book was 
written. There might be sufficient time, for aught we know 
to the contrary, ior writing those several books after Esther 
was written, and yet before the death of Artaxerxes. On the 
other hand, the book of Esther may have been written after 
them, and therefore the last of all, even in case the events 
which it commemorates, had happened some time before th^ 
were written down. The probability as to matter of fact 
seems to be, that the events commemorated in Esther hap- 
pened during the reign of Xerxes L, inasmuch as he was a 
king whose character well fitted him for such actions as are 
ascribed to the Persian monarch in the book of Esther. In 
this respect Josephus may have formed an erroneous jadg- 
jBoeni. StiU, there is nothing in the book of Esther, which of 
itself will determine the date of the work. The events which 
it commemorates commenced, indeed, in the third year of 
JJiCLSuerus, whoever he was ; but how long they were in pro- 
gress, if we include the whole of them, is not quite certain ; 
and of course we cannot decide exactly as to the age of the 
book itself. But in respect to Nehemiah, we know that he 
went a second time from Persia to Palestine, in the thirty- 
second year of Artaxerxes ; Neh. 13: 6. Josephus must have 
read this book, therefore, without due regard to the notations 
of time, since he represents the deadi of Neh^niah as taking 
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liibiee under Xerxes I^ Antiq* 11. 5. 8, whose reign lasted 
onlj 21 years. But aamckronistns in Josephus are no strange 
tliing. 

.But be it that Josephos has erred, as to the reign under whick 
the events recorded in the book of Esther took place, it does 
not at all affect the statement which he has made, in a mao*- 
Mer so explicit and ample, that the certain stuxessian of prth 
phets cecued with the reign of Artaxerxei, Much dispute there 
has been about the meaning of dxQi^^ in the phrase fi^ . , ^ 
ffK^jS^ dmdoxr^ as applied to the prophets. To me it seems, 
that the simple meaning of Josephus is, that the succession of 
anj prophet, after the reign of Artaxerxes, to the series of 
eartier prophets, who wrote the sacred books, is uncertain^ 
1. e« it was a thing which, although some might regard it as 
true, in his judgment and in that of his countrymen (for he 
speaks their views) could not be established or rendered cer- 
tain. Of course, as he regarded those books only as canoni- 
cal, which were composed by prophets, or men of a prophetic 
spirit, there could be no good ground for admitting any book^ 
after the period just named, as canonical, /^ladoxip^ does not 
mean series or ordo, as it has often been translated, but the 
succession of one thing or person after another of the like kind. 
'AxQi^'qg (from wiQog, jfoinXed, ^arp, and this from ax^, point 
.sharpness) f literally means pointed, sharp, but figuratively (as 
in the case before us) exacty certain. This view of the words 
accords entirely with the explanation given above. 

It has been said by those who feel an interest in fixing up- 
on a later period for the closing of the O. Test canon, that 
Josephus cannot mean to assert, what is here attributed to 
him, because he himself attributes to John Hyreanus (prince 
and high priest, 135 — 107 B. G.) the gift oi prophecy, Jose- 
phus, who is loud in the praises of Hyreanus, does say of him, 
indeed, that <* he alone obtained the three most excellent things, 
viz. the principality of the nation, the high priesthood, xoi 
7iQoq)Tjreiap^ and the gift of prophecyJ^ In order to confirm 
the last declaration he adds : '^ For the divinity (to donj^ 
nop) was conversant with him, so that he was ignorant of 
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moHMag whkli was to oome ;'' Jos. Beli. Jnd. L 2. 8« Bol 
lei the reader observe, thai Josephus sajs of Jobn Hyrcanos^ 
that he alone attained to such a union of gifts as he mentioDS) 
aad that the stress of this affirmation falls on prcpheei^ is pkin 
enough from the fact, that many others united in their pef^ 
sons the office of ruler and high priest, and from the immedi^ 
ale explanation which Josephus himself gives €f what he hacl 
meant specially to assert. Besides, although Josephus ad« 
mits of dream-interpreters, (e. g. Simon of the f^senes, Ait* 
tiq. xyii. 13. 3), and various prognosticatc««,* specially duiv 
ing the period near the destruction of Jerusalem, jet it is plaia 
enough, that after the reign of Artaxerxes he never intro* 
duces any one in the character of an O. Test prophet It is 
plain^ too, in respect to the case of Hyrcimus, that the gift o( 
prophecy is ascribed to him rather in a way of post mortem 
eulogy, than of accurate and earnest historical narration. Al 
all events, Josephus makes no allusion to any written propfae* 
eies of Hyrcanus, so that there is nothing in the case of thi^ 
individual, which can come in competition with the elaims of 
the earlier Hebrew prophets ; nothing indeed which eontrfe* 

* In Antiq. XY. 10. 5, Josephufl introduces one Menahem, of the 'Esf 
senes, as prognosticating the future dominion and fortunes of Herod, 
and says of him that " irpoyvutnv kK ^eov rtjv fieTJuiVTiav excjv, i. e. he 
had from God a foreknowledge of future things. Again (ib.) he says of 
the Essenes, that " many of them, on account of Iheir good and honest 
hfe, were honoured with skill in divine things.'' la Bell. Jnd. II. 8. 1% 
he says of the Essenes : '^ There are among them those who profeas to 
foretell future things f and in the sequel he suhjoins : " Seldom do they 
err in their prognostications." In BelL Jud. I. 3. 5, he relates a predic- 
tion of Judas, one of the Essenes, " who never lapsed or spoke falsely in 
his predictions." In Bell. Jud. 11. 7. 3, one Simon, of the same sect, is 
intioduced as a prognosticator. All these cases are of the same chanus- 
ter. The Essenes, who were of a contemplative and enthusiastic torn of 
mind, gave their attention to prognostication, and obtained uncommon 
skill in it Many cases of the like nature are to be found among most 
nations, and in every age. Josephus, no doubt, was a believer in their 
oeeasional extraordinary gift of foresight ; but still it is easy to see, Ihat, 
with all his wonder at Uieir attainments in ** second sight," he neillier 
thinks nor speaks of them as being prophets in the sense in which the anr 
cient Hebrew prophets were. 
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diets or is opposed to the trae spirit and meaning of what 
ke says in Cont Apion. 1. 8. What he there declares is, 
that there was no proof of the existence of anj prophet (after 
tibe reign of Artaxerxee) who was the author of a canonical 
or hofy book — ^that no pretended succession of such a nature 
to the former prophets, was certain, dxQi^ij, What he sajs 
of John Hyrcanus, or of any other individuals as prognosti- 
cators or the like, does not contradict this, and is not incon* 
ffistent with it. 

Thus much for the testimony of Josephus, in regard to the 
termintu od qttem of the Hebrew prophets. But as this is a 
point of great importance, i(at least it strikes me in this light), 
we must see what others have said and thought, as well as 
Josephus, in relation to this matter. 

The author of the first book<yf the Maccabees, (written not 
kog after the death of Simon, about 135 B. C), when de- 
soihing the calamities that came upon Judea, in consequence 
of the death of Judas Maccabaeus, says (9: 27), that " there 
was great affliction in Israel, such as'was not aqp' yg tifiiqcts 
oin ^q^fj nQO(piti^s ip ctvtols, ffom the time since no prophet 
made his appearance among themJ^ Oomp. Jos. Antiq. XIIL 
1, where, in describing the same events he says, ^^ the Jews 
had not experienced so great calamity fn^ta t'^v Ba^vXmpog 
indvodov, since the return from BabtflonJ' That the author 
of Maccabees means as much as to say for a very long time^ 
is altogether plain and evident In his day, then, it was 
counted a long time since any prophet had appeared among 
the Jews. From the time of this author back to the time <^ 
Artaxerxea, is about 300 years. 

In 1 Mace 4: 46, the Jews, who had been removing the 
stones of the altar in the temple which had been profaned by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, are represented as laying them aside, 
" F^M^ ^0** noQa^sv^^i^ai n^q^^rtiv rov caioxqi'd'fjvai neqi 
$Bvt<aifi until the coming of some prophet to decide respecting 
th^n," viz. to decide what should be done with them. In 
1 Mace 14: 41 it is said, that ^' Simon was constituted leader 
and lugh priest forever, until tov avaat^voA nQoqt^tt^ motor, 
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tmne faithful prophet should ortMe ;'^ tbus ii^iiuitiBg plui^t 
that tbej knew of no such one at tbai timey hot esqpeded one 
in future ; i. e. (as I appfehend) the Messiah* 

That Malachi (fl. 430—424), in the reign of ArtazeraHi, 
was the last of the Hebrew prophets, at all events the last 
who bore any oomparison with the old Hebrew prophets^ i» 
a pmnt that has been almost nniFersally conceded by soch aft 
had no particular purpose to accomplish, by making out a 
different representation. *^ With this prophet," says Knobel 
m his recent Prophedsmus (H. p. 365), ^ the Old Testament 
prophetic office expires." The author of the famous Bab- 
binical book Cosri (Pars IlL § 65), speaking of the series of 
prophets, says, that ^ Those which remained of them, aftar 
the retam to the temple [from Bal^lon], were Haggai, Zedi- 
ariah, Ezra, etc In Seder Clam Zuther, foL 35 col. 2, ^ 
writer says: ^In the fifty-second year of the Medes Boi 
Persians, died Haggai, Zechariah, and MalacU ; at the same 
time prophecy ceased from Israel." The Rabbinic author of 
this book, with most of the earlier Jewish CluYMQologislBy 
supposes the Persian empire to have lasted only fifty-two 
years, instead of more than 200, whidi is the real state of ^» 
case. The rest of his affirmation, is in unison with the gen<« 
eral voice. Jerome (Comm. on Isa. 49: 21) says, in a meta- 
phrase which he puts into the mouth of the Jewish church : 
" Quis mihi istos genuit ? • . . Post Aggaeum, Zachariam, et 
Malachiam, nallos alios propfaetas usque ad Johannem Bap- 
tistam videram ;" i. e. Who hath begotten me these ? . • . 
Since Haggai, Zechanah, and Malachi ; I have seen no other 
prophets down to John the Baptist." So Augustine : '^ During 
all that period since they [the Jews] returned from Babylon, 
after Malachi, Haggai, and Zechariah, non hahuerunt Prophe" 
tas usque ad Salvatoris adventum, i. e. they had no prophets 
until the advent of the Saviour ;" De Civ. Dei, XVH. 24 
That the agreement of the ancients is all but universal, ia 
respect to this matter, no one acquainted with mtical history 
Irill pretend to question. * 

If there be any uncertainty, after all, as to the tiifie wfaetf 
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Ifalachi lived, it maj be removed to aiiy one's satidlaclkNi 
who wiU take tlie pains to compare this writer with Ezra and 
Nehemiah. (a) As to breaches of the Law bj priests and Le- 
▼ites in taking foreign wives ; MaL 3: 10, oomp. Ez.9: 1. Neh. 
13: 23—29. (b) Withholding tithes from Le vites ; Mai. 3: 10, 
eomp. Neh. 13: 10 — 12. (c) Neglect of divine worship; 
Ifal. 1: 13. 2: 8, comp. Neh. 13: 15 seq. (d) The iH>plica- 
tion of nnte, praefect, to Nehemiah the then present gover- 
nor of Jerusalem, shows that Malachi could not have lived af- 
ter Nehemiah ; for he was the last ruler there who bore the 
title in question ; [nrifi »» the modern Pasha]. That Malachi 
Mved after the temple was completed, and of course after the 
time of Haggai and Zechariah, is shown by MaL 1: 10. 3: 1^ 
10. That he was regarded as the last of the Hebrew pro- 
phets, is shown bj the place assigned to his book, which- 
^ses the series of the prophets. 

I cannot refrain here from reminding the reader, how very 
inconsistent this historical development in regard to the ces- 
sation of the prophetic gift during the reign of Artaxerxea 
Longimanus, is with the favourite theory of De Wette and 
Bost of the so-called liberal critics, viz., that the book of Dai^ 
id was written during the Maccabaean times of trouble, and 
after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, whose history it gives. 
How could the writer of 1 Maec say, at the close of these 
distressing times, that thero was no prophet in Israel, in case 
a new prophetical book had then just made its appearance, and 
been received by the Jews as authentic ? Or was it, that the 
Jews, in order to admit the claims of the newly written booky 
were persuaded by the writer to believe, that the true work 
of Daniel, which had lain in concealment some three and 
a half centuries, was now first brought into the light and 
edited by him ? One or the other of these positions must be 
true, viz., either that there was a prophet at that period, (con- 
trary to the book of Maccabees, inconsistent with the repre^ 
sentations of Jesus the son of Sirach, and at variance with the 
declarations of Josephus and the voice of all antiquity), whose 
authority oould give authenticity to the book, or else the foiw 
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gery must have been aoocnaplislied with so niiidi dexterity as 
to mislead the whole of the Jewish people. These consider- 
atioQS are serious draw-backs from the capital of all the liln 
enHsj in regard to the time when the book of Daniel was 
written* 

• But to return to our theme; it seems to me, that the dealing^, 
of providence with the Jews, in regard to the matter of reli^oos 
instruction, are worthy of particular consideration. When the 
Hebrews had no synagogues, and scarcely any copies of the 
Scriptures that were current among them, then were com- 
missioned that distinguished order of religious teachers, the 
fir«i*^a^ and the b'iK'in. The only copy extant of the Law of 
Moses might indeed be hidden in the temple, (as in the time 
itf Josiah), and yet there' must have remained adequate or 
competent teachers of true religion, guided l^ the Spirit of 
all wisdom and knowledge. The Jews, after their exile, were 
80 well satisfied of the sin and folly of idolatry, that they used 
efficient means to guard in future against it ; and these were 
the multiplication of the copies of the Scriptures, and the 
erection of synagpgues, wh^e the holy books were read every 
sabbath'day. When this custom was fully established, the 
order of prophets ceased. I cannot doubt that the institu- 
tion of synagogues was introduced, either in the latter pe- 
riod of the life of Ezra and Nehemiah, or very soon after 
their death. The Scriptures themselves, which were thus 
read every sabbath, occupied the place of the earlier prophets. 
It would seem, since the Law made nothing perfect and was 
only a dawning toward the gospel-day, that providence with- 
held one of the modes of instruction, to which I have advert- 
ed, during the time that the other was in full force ; while 
under the gospel both methods are employed in combination, 
and with much greater success. 

. Let me be indulged in one remark more, before I dismiss 
the present topic How came it about, that the Jewish na- 
tion, among whom were prophets from the time of Moses 
down to that of Malachi (about a thousand years), should all 
at once cease to have them at this latter period ? It is a con- 
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eeded point, fhat whatever one or anotber might say of thli^ 
or that fortune-tellar or prognosticator, at the later penod, 
jei no such persons as Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hose% Joel, Amos, 
and the like, appeared among the Hebrews for about four 
centuries before the Obristian era. Had the Jews become 
so enlightened at this period, as no longer to give ear to the 
pretensions of prophets ? as Neology often and not obscurely 
intimates. Or was there no true zeal for the Mosaic institu- 
tions, and for the customs of the fathers, and no longer any 
desire to obtain a knowledge of future events ? What had 
become of the pride and glorying of the Jews in the order of 
prophets, as showing their superiority over all other nations ? 
These and the like questions may be urged with the more 
force, inasmuch as there is no pretence that the Jews, aflter 
returning from their exile, ever relapsed into their love of 
heathen idolatry. Unless it were matter of fact, that the or- 
der of prc^hets ceased with Malachi, I see no way of ac 
counting for the universal impression among the Jews that 
such was the case. How could they be brought to disclaini 
a matter of so much precedence and honour to their nation, 
in any way excepting by the impossibility of establishing any 
valid claims to an order of prophets beyond the period of 
Malachi ? I must regard it, therefore, as one of the best es- 
tablished facts in their ancient religious history, that the order 
(rf prophets ceased at, or very hear, the close of the reign of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, i. e. near to 424 B. 0. 

At all events this cannot be gainsayed, viz., that we have 
BO credible testimony to the contrary. It cannot be contro- 
verted, that Josephus, the most enlightened man at that time 
of the Hebrew nation, as to its antiquities and history, gives 
it as the established opinion of that nation, that for some four 
hundred years they had had no prophets who wrote Scrip- 
tures, or who could properly have the credit of being sacred 
writers. All the writers subsequent to the reign of Artax- 
erxes he explicitly distinguishes, as to the credit due to them, 
from the prophets who preceded ; miTteoog ds ovx ofjtotag iJjA 
mtou t^g TtQo avrmv, • Nor is this alL He says, in the same 
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conneedoo, that ** akhoagh so great a lengdi of time baa 
dapfied, [since Uie dajs of the ancient prophets], no one haa 
daied to add anything to them, or to take* anything from, 
them, nor to alter anything." How coold this be, if many 
Psahnsy and the book of Daniel, not to mention smaller por- 
tions of many other books, have been addedj as the liberal 
critics aver, in the time of the Maccabees, or even later? A 
matter so recent as the events of the Maocabaean times, and 
especially a matter of so great importance as that of augment- 
ing the holy Scriptures — ^how could it have failed to be known 
to Josephns, so thoroughly versed as he was in the history of 
bis nation ? But not a word of this nature from him. And 
yet he was under strong tamptation, in writing his history, to 
■how that the importance and {Nreoedence tji the Jews had 
not suffered any degradation or decrease in later periods. 
Still, in spite of this teeling so natural to the human breast^ 
in spite of all his patriotic ardor, he most amply asserts that 
the end of Artaxerxes' reign was the dose of the prophetic 
order of his countrymen. The impartiality of the testimony 
adds much to the regard which is due to it If the witoesa 
be interested, it is that he should say things to the honour of 
his nation which he does not say. And how should the 
proud and vain-glorious and boasting Jews of his time be- 
lieve «» ffiotfe, that no prophets had, £ot centuries, risen 
among them ? Jt is very difficult, at least, to answer these 
questions on any ground, except that which admits the truth 
of Josephns' asseverations. 

We may also ask other questions, in respect to the intro- 
duction and reception of new books during this period. Of 
all the nations <^ whom history has given any account, the 
Jews have been the most eanservative and immutable. Sub- 
dued and nearly destroyed by Yespadan and Titus, the rem* 
Dant were, and from that time have continued to be, scattered 
over the face <^ the whole earth. Never have they had a 
dominion or government or country of their own. But after 
1800 years have past, what are they now ? The mass is just 
what they were in the days of the apqstlesi bigotted fanatics 
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who are aealons in ** tithing mint, anise, and cuniin,** and 
exoessivelj attached to all the rites and forms that have come 
down to them bj tradition, standing alone amidst all the na- 
tions of the earth, unmingled and incapable of being mingled 
with the people among whom they live. No nation on earth 
ever exhibited such a uniformitj of character, and such a 
tenacity of traditions. Indeed, their separate and distiad 
ea^istence, without any approach to amalgamation with other 
nations, is in itself a standing miracle, an exception to all 
analo^es among the human race. Have they added to, or 
diminished from, their Scriptures during all this period of 
1800 years ? Not in the least. Their Rabbles have indeed 
introdnced the Mishna and the Talmud, and commended 
them to the study of all. But they have never assayed to 
join these to their canon of Scripture, or to mingle them 
therewith. Their Bible has remained inviolate. 

Is this the people then, who, a short time before the Chris- 
tian era, stood on the alert to admit new and unheard of books 
into their sacred canon ? After enduring all the persecutions 
of Antiochus on account* of their religion, just at the close oi 
such a period would they have admitted a new book among 
those for which they were ready to die even joyfully — ^a book 
purporting to have been written by a man at the head of the 
eourt, when the decree of liberation from exile went forth, 
and which still had never made its appearance before, during 
nearly four centuries ? How any one can be so yielding as 
to give a ready assent to historical statements so utterly im- 
probable, and yet, on account of a few critical difficulties, be- 
come so entirely skeptical and incredulous as to the claims of 
this book — ^is a phenomenon that even neology would find it 
difficult to account for, although its disciples in general take 
such a position. 

Nor is even this all that may be said about the later admis- 
sion of books into the Canon of Hebrew Scriptures. When 
did the rigid and punctilious and unchanging sect of the Plia- 
risees take its rise ? Was it not between the time of Arta- 
xerxes and the Christian era ? On what ground did' this 
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iect stand ? Qa tbe gnwmd of inflexible adfaeienee to Uie 
traditions <^ihe fatiiers. And is it not one of tiiose traditioiia^ 
as Josephus has stated it, not to add to, diminbb from, or al- 
ter, the sacred books ? In Antiq. XV ill. 1. 2^ Josephos 6S7S 
of the three sects among the Jews, Yia^ Pharisees, Saddaeees^ 
pnd £ssene8, that they had existed ax rev mem o^ofov tmf 
moffQuaVf i. e. fnwn the very ancient times of the fathers. Un- 
der Jonathan a Maocabaean prinoe (159^-144 B. C), he 
speaks of this sect as being in ftill yigoor ; Antiq. XIIL 5. 9. 
That their or^pn lies so much in obscurity, is in itself a cii^ 
Gumstance which shows their antiqtiity. The famoas John 
HyrcannSy so madi extolled by Josephos, being tradoced by 
one of the Fharisees, abandoned this sect to which he had 
belonged, and went over to the Sadduoees ; as Jos^dms re* 
latea in Andq. XHL 10. 5, 6. On this occasion the histori- 
an says of the Pharisees, that << they had so much infloenee 
with the people, as to be credited even when they spoke any- 
thing against the king or the high priest^' Did this seot, then, 
admit a new book among th^ Scriptares ? Or if they had 
dcme sOy would they not have been opposed and exposed by 
the Saddnoees, who w^e strict ScripiurisU, L e^ strenoons 
advocates of the sentiment, that we must abide by the Scrip- 
tures (mly, withont any of the traditions of men superadded ? 
Plainly it was as much impossible to introduce a new bo^ 
(e. g. Daniel), or new Psalms, at such a period of sectarian 
jealousy and dispute, as it would now be to introduce an ad- 
ditioB to the New Testament, among the contending sects of 
Christians. Whateyer may be said by critics about their diffi- 
culties in respect to the earlier composition of the bookof Da&« 
iel, th^ can never meet and overoome the insoperaUe obstar 
des which the history of the religious state of things in the 
Maccabaean times throws in their way. And if the sects of 
Jews described by Josephus, and apparent throughout the 
liew Testament, were, as he avers, ix tw nwpv aqjimw 9wp 
aaf^QUitP^ then is the probabili^ of new books being introdu- 
ced into the sacred canon after the time of Malachi, a matter 
utterly inoi^^lQ of :being made out* 
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If in^ed we are still urged bj crities to admit the later 
addition of books to the sacred canon, why, I would ask, was 
not Jesus Sirachides admitted ? In Sirach. 50: 27 he sajs : 
^ I have written the instruction of understanding and know^ 
ledge in this book, I Jesus,^ the son of Sirach, of Jerusalem, 
who poured forth wisdom from his heart" Nor is this his 
only claim ; for he goes on to say : '< Blessed is he who shall 
occupy himself with these things, and whosoever lays them 
up in his mind shall become wise. For if he shall do these 
things, he shall become all-powerful, for his footsteps shaH be 
m the light of the Lord/' This is a high claim. Few of 
the biblical writers have made a higher one. But this is not 
all. In 24: 32-^4 he says : *^ I will radiate forth instrudioii 
as the morning light, and disclose those things far away. I 
will pour forth instruedon aa prophecy, I will leave it to future 
generations. Behold, I have not laboured for myself only, 
but for aJU those who seek for itf [instruction]. In dOr 16-*^ 
18, he repres^its himself as gleaning after others (Solomon) ^ 
and goes on to say : *^ Consider that I have not laboured for 
myself, but for all those who receive instruction. Hear me, 
ye chieftains of the people, and ye who lead in the assem- 
blies, give ear." Now as we know from the preface to this 
work that it was written in Hebrew, and by a Jew of Jerusa- 
km peculiarly devoted to sacred studies, and written befn^ 
the time of the Maccabees, to say^he least, what should have 
prevented the reception of such a book into the Jewish canon, 
in case the Hebrews were not adverse to making any addi* 
tions of this nature ? The book exhibits a morality that i« 
pure and elevated ; the style has a strong resemblance to parts 
of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes ; and it is evident that great 
regard was entertained for the work by the Jews in Egypt^ 
where the grand-son of Jesus found it and translated it. The 
Bomanists extol it much, and assign good reasons, as thej 
tidnk, for the reception of it into their deutero-canon. To 
me it seems, that if the Jews were in such a state, in the Mao- 
cabaean times, as to admit a forged Daniel and recently codi* 
posed Psalms into their canon ; and, in a word, if they faaii 
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no more reHgioos zeal aod no more knowledge than all Una 
implies ; the Book of the Son of Sirach most have taken the 
place whidi the above passages qooted from it seem plainly 
to claim. No Romanist or Neoktgist can give a satisfactory 
reascMD, why the Jews did not admit it. On the other hand ; 
admitting the troth of Josephos' statement, viz^ that since 
the order of prophets had ceased, no book was admitted into 
the Jewish canon, then all becomes plain and easj. The 
Jews ceold not admit the datms ei Jesos the Son <^ Siiacfa, 
becaose he was no- prophet. On the like groond thej eoolil 
not admit the 1 Mace into their canon, althoogh a very credir> 
Ue history and gravely written, and composed indeed only a 
•hcHrt time after the book of Sirachides. Scarcely anything 
in the Hebrew Old Testament history is a matter of more 
intatst, to one who seeks after a historical knowledge of the 
Jewish naUon, than the I. Maccabees. It covers a period of 
forty ef the most ev^tfol years that the Jews evor experien- 
ced, and exhilMts this nation in the most interesting of all at- 
titodes — contending against a force vastly sopericv', for their 
God, their religion, thw oeontsy, and their homes. Yet 
1 Mace never had any place in the Palestine Jewish canon, 
as all agree. I r^ard it as eqoally certain, that it had in 
reality no place in the canon proper of the Egyptian Jews, at 
least in the time of Philo and of Christ and Uie apostles, not- 
withstanding it was originally written in the Helnnew ian- 
goage* PrasticaiUy the Jews followed oot the principle which 
Jos^hos states. They indoded in the canon those prophetic 
or inspired writers, whom they knew, or sopposed that they 
knew, to have lived before the dose of Artaxerxes' reign. 
All other writers they left to stand merely upon the footing, 
to which the aesthetical or hbtoric worth of their works enti- 
tled them. 

Mr. Norton has soggested^ that all the writings of the He- 
brews, which were extant at the time of retorn from the 
Babylonish captivity, were collected by the Jews, and com- 
bined in their so called Scriptores. This has often been as- 
serted by Neologists. Bat the proof of this has not yet been 
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produced. I doubt not that literature among the Jews, da* 
ring the exile, must have been generally in a low state. 
But as it will not be contended, that the Jews ^were nnao* 
quainted with the art of writing at that time, so I eannot 
but deem it quite improbable, that nothing was written dar- 
ing the seventy years' captivity, except what appears ia 
the Old Testament. Is it probable that such men as Sha> 
drach, Meshech, and Abednego, brought up at the court of 
Babylon, and educated in all the Chsddean discipline, never 
wrote anything? Is it probable that such men as Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, and Mordecai, at the court of Persia, never wrote 
anything, except the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 
(if these are to be attributed to them), on any of the sub- 
jects which must be of interest to themselves and their nation ? 
And Ezekiel among the exiles on the Chebar — ^was he the 
only one of them who could or would employ his pen ? I 
must deem this to be quite improbable. But if diese men» 
and other persons in a similar condition as to information, 
did engage in the composition of various works — ^what has be- 
come of them, it may be asked ? And if it should be, the an- 
swer is not very difficult. What has become of the great mass 
of Greek and Roman writings, at a later period than this ? 
What has become of many, and some very distinguished, works 
of early Christians ? All devouring time has accomplished 
their destruction. And should the question be asked still fur- 
ther, how some of the Hebrew books came to survive, while 
others perished, the answer is not onlike that which might be 
given in regard to Greek and Roman works, viz., the most 
important, with few exceptions, have survived. In the case 
of the Hebrews, such an answer may be given a foriiwi. 
They distinguished between books sacred and those whidi 
were not so. The relative importance of the former to a 
people attached to their ancient religion, will not be denied. 
This consideration is sufficient, without entering upon any 
comparison of an aesthetical nature, between saered and other 
writings. Indeed m^ cannot do this, for the character in this 
respect of books that are lost, is of course unknown to us. If 
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it be asked: Who Hiade Uie selecdon of books thai are pro- 
served ? My answer would be — •prophetic L e. inspired men* 
If tkis be not a well grounded answer, how CMnes it about, 
that the reception of bo(^ as eacred ceaeed wkem the order of 
ftopheU oeasedf So Josephos direody asserts ; and the lua* 
lory of the canon, so £eur as we ean trace it, tnrresponds witb 
assertion. 



§ 11. Evidence that the Canon of the Old Testament was ear-' 
ly completed^ arising from the ancient divisions of it which 
bore specific appellations, 

'Every reader of Hebrew knows familiariy that the Old Tea* 
tament Scriptures as presented to us, (and so in the Hdirew 
lias, and in the printed editions ever sinoe the art of printing 
was discovered), are divided into three parts, viz., the Law^ 
ike PrepketSy and the Hagiography. The last is only a Gtetk 
name which we have borrowed ; for the Hebrew name is 
crov^ , i. e. writings^ or (which is equally literal) Seriptttree. 
That writings par eoecellenee or sacred wriHngSy are meant 
by this i4)pellation is clear ; and henoe the Greek name Hof- 
giography^ which has this signification. How long has such a 
division of the Jewish Scriptures been made ? A questioa 
of no small imp<»tance ; for these technical appellations of 
course imply a well ascertained and definite number of books 
which are comprised under them. Such names could have 
no tolerable significancy, on the ground tiiat each or either 
division was left in a floadng or uncertain conation. Discre- 
pandes of opinion there might be, in time, about the question, 
whether this or that book belonged to this class or that ; but 
what books were comprised witlun this Corpus^ could hardly 
have been a question, at a time when the names before us 
were definitely applied. Civilians have no difficulty in be- 
lieving that the Pandects of Justinian comprise a definite 
€oUecti<Hi of ancient Roman laws, nor that the Novellae of 
the same comprise the more fnodem laws of that empire ; al- 
though it is quite possible, that the claims of one and another 
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seetion to stand under tiie fcmner or latter category, nngU 
be donbtfd* 

We begin with the testimonj of Jesus Sirachides, becaase 
h is the oldest to which we have access. The ccmtrovorsj 
f^ut the &gG of the Wisdom of Sirach has never becai faUy 
settled. The main difficulty lies in the fact, that we cannot 
ascertain with entire certainty two personages mentioBed in 
the book. In chap. 1. Simon the high priest, die son of Oni- 
as, is highly extolled ; and in the preface to the book by the 
translator, who was the grcmd-son of the author, he says that 
he performed his work of translation in the reign of [Ptole- 
my3 Euergetes; Now it so ha^^ens, that there were two Si- 
mons, both high priests^ and both sons of. Onias ; also two 
Fi^emies with the surname of Euer^tes. About a c^ttury 
elapsed between the first high priest and king and the seeond ; 
80 that only the circumstances adverted to in the bodk can 
settle the question of its age with probability* The cnnr^at 
seems recently to run in favor of the latest date, which would 
assign the composition of the book to about 170 B. G. Its 
translation by the grandson of the author, must then be as- 
signed to about 130 B. C. I will admit, for th^ present, the 
probability of the later dates ; for I cannot now turn aside to 
disoiss the question ; and I do not wish, in fixing on the 
time, to go beyond what critics in general will admit, viz., 
that the book must have been originally composed before the 
time of the Maccabees. It is impossible to believe, had it 
been otherwise, that the Maccabees would have been omitted 
in the eulogy of Hebrew patriots and prophets, contamed in 
ehap* ixliv — ^1, and more especially since Simon the high priest 
is there lauded beyond measure. 

In respect to the third division of the Jewish Scriptures 
whitdi has been named &*^^^n5 ss y^aqiai^it is plain that on- 
ly by the use of the article with such a name, whether in 
Greek, Hebrew, or English, could it have been made spedfic 
In its^ the word is generic, and may be applied to any kind 
of writings. But when it is employed in connection with the 

21* 
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and the PraphetSyMnd has also the defimte artide hetan 
it, the import of the word cannot well be misunderstood. 

Thns much for the name KetkMmy since it has been in- 
troduced. Bat this was not yerj earij. We first meet with 
it in Epiphanins, who translates it litendlj by jQctqisia; in 
Panario, p. 58. A strictly technical name the third portioft 
«f the Hebrew Scriptures does not appear to have had, be- 
fore the Christian era, or during the early part of it We 
shall see, that while the other two names are very andent^ 
the andent designation of the now-named Ketkubim or Jb- 
^graphy was very various. 

In the preface to Sirach, the translator states, that many 
and dgnal had been the benefits conferred on the Hebrew 
nation ^ by the Law, and the Prophets, and the oQur [books] 
toAMsA foUow in the scone spirit^ rw SXkxs^ t£r Mat avt9ig 
MxoX(nf^ipc6tei>pJ' Sudi is the designation of the triplex 
parts of the Scriptures. It lacks a proper name for the ddvi 
division. See the whole of the Preface in Appendix, No. L 

Again, in the same prefoce, the writer says, that ^his 
grandf adier Jesus applied himsdf im nXeioVy for a long time, 
<Mr very mach, tb the reading of the Law, the Prophets, and cf 
the other pcUrtcal bookiy r^ &lXo9P noftQUov ^i^Imov^ I have 
made a new adjective here which rather tranefen timn tcaaft- 
lates the Greek, because there may be some doubt, perluips, 
whether the writer means books belonging to the fathers, L e. 
bo<^8 which they received, or books of which the fathers toere 
the authors. In either case the meaning indeed is for substance 
about the same, or nearly so ; but at all events and {dmnly 
a third division of the Scriptures, not comprehended in the 
two preceding ones, is here designated, although not by a 
technical name. 

Once more, ^peaking of a variety as to modes of expression 
in cbfierent languages, he sa3rs, that ^' there is no small dif- 
ference, also, among the books belonging to the Law, the 
Prophetic xcu ra koma tmv /3i|9iUW, and ^ rest or remain^ 
der of the books" Here is still another designation oi the 
third division of the Hebrew Scriptures. The rest of the 
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hookt must of course be some definite or well known remain- 
der of them ; else the readers of the Preface could have no 
definite idea of what the writer meant. Indeed ta lomd is 
susceptible of no other certain and definite meaning, than 
«uch an one as I have just assigned to it. It was not the 
object of the translator, to assert that his grandfather gave 
himsdf to the diligent and long continued reading of all books 
without distinction, but only to those sacred books which 
would particularly aid him in the composition of his woric. 
Moreover, if the Law in this case designates a definite and 
well known portion of the Scriptures, and the Prophets ano- 
ther, (as surely they do), the ta lomd ttop ^Ximvy in the po- 
sition and relation in which it stands, must also be equally 
definite in the view of the writer and reader of that day. Btfi" 
Xmvj then^ i. e. the plural of ^t^Xtov, is here used just as we 
employ the word Scriptures, viz. the plural form of the word 
is used to designate the idea, that the book as a whole is 
inade up of many separate parts. Both Gireeks and Latins, 
at a subsequ^Qt period, employed §i§X(a and hiUia to denote 
liie volume of the Scriptures. It is like employing the Latia 
iitercte^ to designate a single epistle,' because it consists of ma- 
ny Uiercte united together. Of course, when the grandson of 
Jesus Sirachides employs r^ AminrDe ro)^ /3e|9AcW, he uses it 
j«H3t as we should use the phrase the rest oflJie SeriptureSj 
immediately after mentioning the Law and the Prophets. 
Of necessity this has a definite meaning ; and if so, the Bible, 
at that time, was a well known and definite book. 
' I will not affirm, that what the grandson says for tlie pur- 
pose of designating the Hebrew Scriptures, renders it certain 
that' these designations already existed in the time of the 
grandfather. Yet I am persuaded that his words imply thus 
much* At all events, so much must be plain, viz. that the 
grandson means to tell his readers what and how many books 
his grandfather diligently studied. If the mxmes which he 
empbys in order to describe them were not in use in the time 
of Jesus Sirachides, yet thare must have been some cireian- 
soriplion to the limits of the original author^s study, and 
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flome expressions which would mark it as a well known and 
definite circle of reading. Such being the case, in the dajs 
of Sirachides the Hebrew Bible must have already attained 
to a definite whole or corptu. 

But is there not something in the book itself, as it came 
from the pen of Siraehides, which speaks to the like purpose ? 
In the proem to hisi jrategiav ifwas or Eulogy of the Fathers 
(chap. xliv. seq.)i he speaks generally of what had been done 
by the Hebrew worthies. Among other things he says: 
^ They gave counsel by their understanding, they preached — 
msA^ public declarations, asiByy^hwxBg — by iheir prophecies /' 
44: 3. Again, of some others among them (v. 5), he says: 
<* They sought out the melody of music, they composed por 
ems in writing, du^ovfuvoi in^ iv 7^ag>j. This latter clanse 
De Wette translates : Dickteten Lied&r schrifdich, (with the 
same meaning as above) ; and in its connection, this seems to 
me plainly to be the only true meaning. Here then ar& the 
two latter divisions of the Bible ; for, according to Josephus 
(cont. Apion. I. 8), the third part consisted principally of /k»- 
etry. In chap, xlv., when the writer comes to speak of Mo- 
ses, he says, that God ^'gave him commandments by per- 
sonal intercourse, the X<aw of life and knowledge, to teach Ja- 
oob his covenant, and Israel his judgments." Here then, 
according to the view of Sirachides himself, are virtually the 
same triplex divisions or portions of the Scriptures, which ace 
mentioned by the grand-son and translator in his preface to the 
book. To make this language intelligible, there must have 
been a known and recognized distinction among the He- 
brew sacred books at that time, to which the mind of the 
reader would of course advert, when these different portions 
were named^ 

Fhilo Judaeus (flor. 40 B. C.) is our next witness, in 
regard to the point before us. L> bis book De Vita earUemr 
pUUiva (0pp. H. p. 475 ed. Mang.) he is speaking of the 
£ssenes as peculiarly devoted to such a life, and as withdraw- 
ing into their secret apartments, from which everything per- 
taining to the refreshment of the body was exduded, and 



tJiese, sajs he, '^they receive only the iiiw« and the oradea 
uttered hj the prophets, and the hymns and o^A^r [fooifev], by 
which knowledge and piet^ af<e augmented and perfected."* 
In other words, they admit to their meditation-closets nothing 
httt the holy Scriptures. That this is his meaning, is plain 
from that which he immediatelj subjoins : ^ For addressing 
themselves to the holy Scriptnres, {ivtvyxarameg yoQ toSg 
lB^t$ yqafAfiaoi)^ they philosophize after the manner of their 
country," etc Immediately after this he says : " They have^ 
moreover, the writings of ancient men, the leaders of their 
sect, who have left many memorials of their views, in regard 
to allegorical matters/' Here the express separation of their 
sectarian books from the Scriptures before mentioned, leaves 
no room to doubt what the meaning of Philo is ; see Ap- 
pend, ut supra. Such then in Egypt, as well as in Palestine^ 
was the well known division of the Hebrew Scriptures befcnre 
the Christian era. How exactly it coincides with the divisiim 
in the apostolic age, we shall soon see. 

In the New Testament we find the most explicit testi- 
mony to the same purpose. Jesus says to his wondering and 
doubting disciples, after his death and resurrection, in order 
to calm and satisfy their minds with regard to these events s 
<< All things must be fulfilled, which are written in the Law 
of MoseSf and the Prophets, and the Psalms, concerning me ;'' 
Luke 24: 44. In the 27th verse of the same chapter it la 
said of Jesus, that ^' beginning from Moses and from the pro* 
phets, he explained to them [to his disciples] in all the Scrip* 
tares the things which concerned himself." This passage is 
virtually the same with that above. Two divisions of Scrips 
tare are here alluded to by name, and the third is separated 
from them by a phraseology which necessarily imports, thai 
there were other portions of Scripture besides the two named, 
which Jesus interpreted for the disciples, as he first had done 
in respect to the Law and the Prophets. That the third por> 
tion has not a specific appellation, is the same phenomenon 
that we have already seen in Sirachides and in Philo. PUh 

t See Appendix, No. IL for the whole passage. 
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loy ]M>wever, adverts to the third divtBion under the geneml 
designation of hynuM {vfivoi) ; and Luke, or rather the Sa* 
▼iour himself, refers to it in the same way, only he calls it 
%f)aXfAoiy which is altogether equivalent to the v/apoi of Fhilo* 
The obvious reason of this designation seems to be, either thai 
the Hagiography began (as now) with the book of Psalms^ 
and then the maxim, a potiari nomenjU^ guided the choice of 
a designation ; or else the third class of books was called 
Psalms^ because it consisted principally, if not altogether, of 
poetry^ That the Scriptures in a specific form are here meant, 
there can be no doubt; for after speaking of the things writ- 
ten in the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms, concerning 
Christ, it is said of Jesus, that ^* he opened the mind [of the 
disciples] to understand toq /^agpa^% the Scriptures" vis. 
those Scriptures which he had quoted and explained. 

We have already seen, that Josephus, after naming tbe 
Law and the Prophets as constituting the first two parts of the 
Jewish Scriptures, says of the other books : *^ Ai de }jeatcu 
tiacoQsg vfwovg eig zov '&e6vf xou Toi$ dv&Qfanoi$ vnod^- 
xo^ tw §iov nsQuxovaipf L e. the other four books contain 
hymns to Gkkl, and maxims of life for men ;" Cont Ap. 1. 8* 
jSee Append. No. IIL Here again is plainly the same thing 
which we have found in Philo and in the New Testament, 
with only this difference, that Josephus in adding maxims of 
Ufe for men^ has definitely alluded to the books of Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes, while the other writers have merely com- 
prised them under generic names. 

In the later catalogues of the Old Testament books am<mg 
Christians, viz. that of Melito in the second century, and <^ 
Origen in the first part of the third, the names of the books 
are merely given, without mention of the general triplex di- 
vision adverted to by all the preceding writers who have been 
quoted above. Melito, however, adverts in the context to 
the O. Test Scriptures (see in Euseb. Hist Ecc IV. 26), 
under the designation of the Law and the Prophets^ in the 
same manner as is sometimes done in the New Testam^it. 
Bat in Jerome, incomparably the best Hebrew scholar and 
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erhic among all the ancient Ghridtian fathers, (indeed we may 
say, the only really thorough Hebraist among them all), who 
spent some twenty years in Palestine and made himself fa- 
miliar with everything pertaining to the Hebrews— ^in Je- 
rome's Praloffus GalecOus, the same triplex division reap- 
pears : " Ita fiunt pariter Veteris Legis libri viginti duo, id 
est, Mosis qainque, et Prophetarum octo, HagiographormH 
novem ; i. e. thns at the same time are made twenty-two 
books of the Old Testament, that is, of Moses five, of the 
Prophets eight, of the Hagiography nine." Down then to 
the time of Jerome this ancient division of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures was in full use, although, as we shall hereafter see, the 
books assigned to the second and third divisions had suffered 
some diange of location respectively since the time of Jo- 
Bephus, who reckons the Prophets as comprising more books 
than Jerome assigns to them, and the Hagiography of course 
as comprising fewer. 

Lastly, the Talmud, in the fifth or sixth century, put the 
final seal upon this usage, so far as the Jews and the Hebrew 
Bible are concerned. This compilation by learned Babylon- 
ish Jews of all the traditions among their Rabbles in respect 
to the Scriptures and to the subject of religious rites and cer- 
emonies, was probably made in the latter part of the fifth and 
the beginning of the sixth centuries, (some portions of it pos- 
sibly earlier, and some still later). In the Gemara of it, 
TrcKt Baha Bathra, fol. 13. Cr 2, we find the following decla- 
ration : " Our wise men say, that the whole is one, and each 
part is one by itself; and they have transmitted to us the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Kethuhim, united together as one, 
nnso a*>p2ina a^^ninan a^ij^'^as n^in ia*^asi ix*^am." After 
this, the passage goes on to recite the order in which the 
books are arranged, and to specificate those which belong to 
the three divisions respectively. The Law is of course the 
same in all the arrangements of the ancients ; the Prophets con- 
tains, as usual, Joshua, Judges, I. H. Samuel, I. II. Kings, Je- 
remiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, and the twelve Minor Prophets, thus 
making eight books for the second division, as in our common 
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Hebrew Biblea» and as in Jerome quoted above. In tbe .£M«- 
lim OT Hagiography^ tbe Talmudists reckon eUvtn books, while 
Jennne makes but nine. The difference consists merely in 
the mode of combination. Jerome joins Ruth to Judges as 
one book, and thus brings the former into tbe circle of tbt 
Prophets ; he also joins Lamentations with Jeremiah, and 
Arranges it of course in the same way ; while the Talmudista 
separate these two small books, and throw them both into the 
third division. Jerome's division is more in conformity wiA 
the ancient number of the scriptural books. That^ of the 
Talmud depends on a new mode of numbering these bodes ; 
of which more in due time. 

What the Talmud thus sanctioned, has come down to flie 
present hour, among the Jews, substantially the same. The 
only exception is in the order of some of the books ; which 
has always been a matter that admitted of change, and has 
indeed been very various in different countries and in difllb^ 
rent ages. The Talmudists have one arrangement ; the Ma- 
0(»ites another ; the German Mss. follow the former, while 
the Spanish Mss. exhibit the order of the latter ; and thus 
with the editions of the Hebrew Bible that are respectively 
oopied after each. 

From a remote time, then, evea before the Christian era» 
9k triplex division of. the Jewish Scriptures has been made^ 
which necessarily involved a special relation of eaeh part to 
the other, and of course rendered it necessary that the extent 
of each part should be definitely and well known. If the 
Law was definite, if the Prophets was definite, then the Kelh' 
vMm also was definite. For when Siraehides (in his pre- 
face) speaks of " the Law itself, and the Prophecies, xa« ta 
XoiTta tmv ^i^Xiav" if the two first parts are circumscribedr 
definite, and intelligible, then the third division must be 
equally so ; for otherwise it would mean simply all other 
books. To suppose this last to be the meaning, would be an 
absurdity. 

. This brings us then again to the position, that for a long 
time antecedently to the Christian era, the Old Testament 
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WAS. a deficite, well known, accredited collection of writingB, 
regarded by the Jews as their sacred Code of Laws, and dis- 
tinguished by them from all other books. Bat of the estima- 
tion in which these books were held, it will become necessary 
k^'eafter again to speak. 

In order to render this view of the manner in which the 
O. Test Scriptures were designated, even in very ancient 
times, more complete, I must not omit to mention, that as aU 
aames of things, of which frequent use must be made in com* 
mon parlance, become, in case they are long, almost withoiU 
eacc^tion abridged for the sake of convenience, so it fared 
with the triplex and full designation of the holy Scriptures. 
Oftentimes the Old Testam^it was spoken of merely as one 
book, or one code of religious laws and history, and then a 
single name of a generic nature was appKed — ^the very same 
that was technically employed, at a later period, to designate 
the third division of the Scriptures, viz., jQaqfoi »» d^^n^ns, 
exactly in the sense of our word Scriptures. Examples of 
this are easily found in the New Testament ; e. g. Matt 21: 
42. 22: 29. 26: 54, 56. 'Luke 24: 32, 45. John 5: 39. Acts 
17: 2, 11. 18: 24, 28. Kom. 15: 4. 16: 26. 2 Pet 3: 16. lu 
Bom. 1: 2, Paul names the Old Testament, yQa(pcu ayicu, in 
reference to their inspiration by the Holy Spirit, and to the 
same purpose Ibqu yQUfifuita in 2 Tim. 3: 15. When the 
speaker wished to appeal to Scripture in a still more yenerie 
W9^jy (leaving out of view its various component parts), he 
employed the singular number of the noun yqaqf^^ specially 
when he cited a passage from Scripture without stopping to 
designate the particular place wh^ice he took it ; e. g. Mark 
12: 10. 15: 28. Luke 4: 21. 7: 38. 10: 35. 13: 18. 17: 12. 
19: 28, 37. 20: 9. AcU 1: 16. 8: 32, 35. Bom. 4: 3. 9: 17. 
10: 1. 11: 2. 6aL 3: 8. 1 Tim. 5: 18. James 2: 8. 1 Pet 2: 
6. In a way a little different from this usage, and in the 
mere generic sense of Scripture generally, we find yQftif^ 
emi^oyed John 2: 22. 10: 35. Gal. 3: 22. 2 Pet 1: 20. In 
2 Tim. 3: 16, Paul speaks of nactt yQ»(piJ7 i* e. every com- 
ponent part or portion of Scripture, {niaa fj ^Qwpii would 
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mean the whole of Seripture as a totality, Winer, N. TbbT. 
Gnunm. § 17. 10), and avers that it, i. e. each part or pcalioii 
«f Scriptnre, is ^soTrvsvarog, divinelf impired. 

The Iaxw, as being the leading and preeminent part of tke 
Old Testament, is not unfreqnentlj employed to designate 
eomprehensively the Scriptnfes in general. Nothyig is more 
common than such a metonymy or synecdoche, where the 
name of a part stands for the whole, and especially of a pre* 
eminent or leading part The old maxim : A potiari momm 
fty also explains this. In such a generic sense does the word 
seem plainly to be employed in Luke 16: 17. John 10: 84. 
12: 84. 15: 25, for the Law (to which the speakers in these 
cases refer) is not any passage in the Pentateuch, bat in ether 
fmrts of Scripture. So is it, also^ with 1 Cor. 14: 21, where A 
quotation from Isaiah 28: 11, 12, is named the Lmw* \m. 
John 1: 17, howeyer, we hare a plain recognititm of the weri 
Law as employed in the limited and technical sense : ^ Tfaa 
Law was given by Moses.'^ Rabbinic usage agrees with the 
custom of the N. Test, writers, in the employment of the woi4 
law in a general sense ; and so does the usage of our own theo»- 
logical dialect at the present day, e. g. in such cases as ^ the 
Law and the GospeV ^the divine Law has fwbidden ch- sane- 
tioned this or that,' etc. Comp. 2 Mace 2: IS. 

It will be no matter of surprise, after this view of the man- 
ner in which appellations are bestowed on the O. Test Scrip- 
tures, to find that the second portion of them, i. e. the Prophs^ 
as well as the first and third, sometimes lends its name to de^ 
eignate the whole collection. Examples of such a usage mi^ 
be found in Mark 1: 2. Matt 26: 56. Luke IB: 31. 24: 25. 
John 6: 45. Actsa:2L 13:27,40, 15:15. 26:27. 2 Pet 8: 2. 
This accounts for the use of the plural number, ^r^oip^rot, in 
some cases where merely one single prophet is quoted ; e. g. 
Matt 2: 23, and many of the passages to which reference is 
•made in the preceding sentence. 

The reverse of this, viz., the use of the smgtdar number, 
'»QO<p^rigy to designate the whole of Scripture, (like YQetqn^ 
instead of "^Qatpeu), I believe cannot be fi>und in the New 
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TefltameDt There is an obvioos reason for this. All die 
viiters of the (Xd Testament, in the language of the Jews^ 
vere called PropheU ; so that all were virtuallj placed on the 
aame basis or in the same rank. No one of these, (the sin* 
golar number would indicate only a single individual), was so 
preeminently or exclusively the author of the Scripture, as to 
eause them to be named from him. Between ygatpri and 
y^e^m there is no such contrast, because neither of the words 
aro indicativo oi persons. We cannot solve the difficulty then 
kk Mark 1: 2 seq., where. passages in two prophets are quoted^ 
while they are introduced by the formula : ^ As it is written 
in tks prophet," by saying that the singular number, ^r^qp^^^, 
i^ands for the whole collection. Hie solution lies in another 
i|iiart6r. Griesl^ush, and those who follow him, employ tfa^ 
«Bigular number hcBe, fiQoquiiy. But Hahn, Uie Vulgate texlf 
«id the earlier critical editions, read nQoq>^€ag ; Lachmana 
ymself confessing that the authority ^ it is equal to that which 
ndc^ts the singular number. In such a case to prefer the 
More difficult reading, as it is called, to the one which is con<- 
gruous with the context and with good sense, is what I must 
jaame an aknee of a good thing — a real perversion of the rar 
tioaal laws of criticism. But we cannot dwell on susk mat- 
ters. 

Finely, the (wo leading appellations of the triplex division 
d the Scriptures are not unfrequently joined together, in or- 
der to make the niune somewhat more complete than <me ap- 
pellation only could make it Thus ike Law oand the Prophet^ 
in Matt 11: 13. 22: 40. Luke 16: 16. John 1: 45. >cts 13: 15. 
24i 14. Bom. 3: 21. Exactly in the same sense, and for th^ 
rame purpose, Moeee eutdthe Prophets is used in various pas- 
sages ; e. g. Luke 16: 29, 31. 24: 27. Acts 28: 23. 

I would merely remark, at the close of this exposition of 
Scriptural usage as to namesj that the N. Test writers could 
never have employed all these different appellations, and so 
often interchanged them without superadding any explanap 
-tions, if the definite import of each suid all had not been well 
•jifidexBtood by themselves and by those whom they addressed- 
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The Old Testament mast bave been as definite then, as it is 
now, and its limits as well known. Everj Jew that conld read, 
must have known what books belonged to it, when cc^ies of 
the Scriptures had become common. 



§ 12. Sameness of the Jewish Canon in early times shotpn hy 
the Number and Names of the Books. 

We have seen that Jesus Sirachides adverts only to the 
triplex division of the holj Scriptures in his time, but does not 
give us either the names or the number of the books con- 
tained in them. This division is brought to view so fre* 
quentlj in the Wisdom of Sirach (including the Preface), that 
there can be no reasonable doubt of its designating a limited 
and definite collection of books ; and hj comparison of the 
same triplex division brought to view also by subseqnest 
writers in eari j times, and this in connection with the ntanher 
and names of the books, we learn what estimate we should pot 
upon the designations bj Sirachides of the various portions of 
the Scriptures. We argue from the nature of the case, that 
his designations must imply a definite and ascertained nura* 
ber or circle of books ; but we must go to oth^ writers to 
learn with exactness the dimensions of this circle. 

Josephus has testified, (in the passage eont. Apian, I. § 8 
as fully quoted above, p. 223, see Append. No. UI.), in the 
following manner : '* We have twentt-two books, comprising 
the history of every age^ which are jusdy credited as divine.*' 
Five of these he assigns to Moses ; thirteen to the prophets ; 
and of course four to the Hagiography. Would that he had 
given us the names of each, and of those to be classed under 
each division ! But as he has not, we must supply this defi- 
ciency in the best manner that we can. I believe it may be 
done to the entire satisfaction of every reasonable reader. 

The earliest writer aftef* Josephus, who has given us an 
account of the sacred books of the Jews, is Melito, bishop of 
Sardis, (fl. 170 A. D.). He travelled from Sardis to Pales- 
tine, mainly, as it would seem by his own statement, for the 
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imipoee of ascertainiiig the exact aames, number, and order of 
Ibe Jewifih Smptures. The result of his visit he oommump 
eates to his brother Ooesimns, in the following letter, pre- 
served by Eusebius in Hist. £cc. IV. 26. (See the original tii 
App. No. IV.) 

<<Melito to Onesiznus his brother, greeting. Since 70a 
have often requested, through the earnest desire that jou 
cherish for the word [of God], that you might have a seleo- 
tk>n made for you from the Law and the Prophets,* which 
lias respect to our Saviour and the whole of our faith; fsai 
jfince moreover you have been desirous to obtain an accurate 
aooomit of the wctemt hooh^ both as to their number and their 
lorder; I have taken pains to accomplish this, knowing your 
fiamestness in sespect to the £uth, and your desire for instruo- 
tion in regard to the word ; and most of all, that you, whil^ 
.tikriving after eternal salvation, through desires after God, 
tl^ve a preference to these things. Making a journey there- 
S&re into the east [Palestine], and having arrived at the 
'Iplace where these things [i. e. scriptural events] were pro- 
.daimed and transacted, I there learned aecurately the bool^s 
1^ the Old Testament, which I here arrange and trans- 
:Mit to you. The names are as follows : The ive books of 
Moses, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. 
Then Joshua of Nun, Judges, But&, four books of Kings, two 
^ Chronicles. The Psalms of David, the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon (also called Wisdom), Ecdesiastes, the Scmg of SongB, 
Job. Prophets : Issuah, Jeremiah, the Twelve in one book, 
Daniel, Exekiel, Ezra. From these I have made selections, 
distributing them into six bodks." 

Jt will not be pretended, I presume, by any considerate man, 
Aat the Jews in Palestine iiad altered their Scriptures be- 
tween the time of Josephus (bom A. D. 37) and that of Me- 
Hto. The thing was impossible ; first on the ground of th^ 
own opposing parties, the Phari^les, Sadducees, and Essenes ; 

* These plainly stand for the whole Scriptiures, according to N. Test 
usage pointed out on page 255 above. 

22* 
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•eooncDj, on the groond ofrivalship between Jews and Chrifl- 
tians. I might add a third consideration, pecaliarijr i4>plica-' 
Me to those times, and this is the sectarian zeal with which 
the Pharisees goarded all the traditions and customs of their 
forefathers. 

(1) Mj first remark on this testimony of Melito is, that it 
eomes from a very distinguished and enlightened man. Cave 
sajs justlj of him : << Yir pietate non minus quam doctrina 
elaros ;" and Tertullian (a contemporary) testifies of him, 
that most Christians called him a prophet; in Hieron. de 
Script c 2. 4. His knowledge was acquired, moreover, hj a 
special effort and much caution ; for he was not content widi 
what he learned at Sardis, but must needs go to Palestine it- 
self, in order that he might know the axQi^euofy the exact trtttkf 
of the whole matter respecting the Jewish Scriptures. 

(2) It seems quite probable, if not altogether certain, 
from the names of the books, as given by Melito, and from 
their ori^er, that he learned them by consulting a Greek copy 
or copies of the Scriptures, and not a Hebrew one. Neither 
the names, in some cases, nor the order, nor the dassifioation, 
compares altogether with the Hebrew, but rather with the 
Version of the Seventy ; yet in some respects, not even with 
the Septuagint as we now have it in our printed copies. But 
in making the four books of Samuel and Kings into one book 
witii one and the same designation, viz. Exngs^ he plainly fol- 
lows the Septuagint ; in placing Chronicles next to them, he 
does the same, but here it is far from certain that the Hebrew 
at that time differed in respect to this from the Septuagint. 
The sequel of his catalogue diffisrs, as to order^ both from the 
Jewish and Septuagint lists of the books of the Old Testament 
which have come down to us ; as also from the order of these 
books as given by Origen, Jerome, and others. But, as I have 

' already remarked, the order of classification has always been 
subject to variation in the i^cond and third classes of the He- 
brew books ; and that of Melito helps to confirm this view of 
the subject. 

(3) As the copy or copies of the Greek Scriptures, from 
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vlddi Melito took bis list, contained n<Hie of the apocryphal 
books (so called)) so it is plain and quite certmn, that near 
tbe cbse of tiie second century the Greek Scripttures as dr^ 
eulated and used in Palestine, contained none of the so-called 
deuier<M:anam€al books, i. e. apocryphal books. Whatever 
may }iave been the condition of the OM Testament Greek 
S<aiptuFes at Alexandria, at tbe period in question, the 
^< books written after tbe time of Artaxerxes Longimanus" 
were not included in the Scriptures which Melito consulted. 
The Romish church will find, therefore, in this almost primif 
tiye father, but a very slender support) (indeed none at all 
but the contrary), for their deutero^anon. If it be said, (aa 
it has been), that the clause in Melito, ^aXofuare^ naqoijum 
^ X€u aoqiia means the Proverbs of Solomon and oho Wisdomf 
(i. e. the Wisdom of Solomon, one of the apocryphal books), 
,the reply to this suggestion is easy. <' Nearly all the ao- 
-oients," remarks Valesius on this passage, ^^ called the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon Wisdom^ and sometimes aoqiiav ftat^eu^ 
topJ' Aceordingly Dionysius of Alexandria calls the book 
of Proverbs ^ aogo^ ^i^kog ; Cap. 28, Catena in Jobum. The 
author of the Jerusalem Itinerary, speaking of a certain 
.chamber in Jerusalem, says that '' Solomon sat there, and 
there he wrote Sapieniiamy* i. e. the book o( Proverbs. Me- 
lito means then merely to say, that the work of Solomon call- 
ed TioQotfuaiy had also the name of ffoq)ia. The pronoun i/ 
ako imports this. We cannot alter Ihe accentuation and 
make it an article ; fcH* to a title of a book the article does 
not in such a case belong. 

(4) Counting the books as arranged by Melito, we find them 

twenty-one in number ; which lacks one of tbe number as given 

. by Josephus. As the list of the bishop now stands, the books 

of Nehemiah and Esther seem to be omitted. The solution of 

the difficulty in respect to Nehemiah is easy. Both Jews and 

Greeks, at that time, reckoned the books of Ezra and Nehemi- 

: ah as being but one ; for so it appears by the lists of the sacred 

■ books among the ancients, Origen, Jerome, Condlium Laod., 

> Canones Apost, Hilaiy, etc. Only one book then is lacking 
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in Melko ; and this is the book of EMer. How the piob* 
lem which this omisMon raises is to be sc^yed^ critics have nol 
been agreed. £ichhoni supposes Esther to be indaded bj 
Melito tinder the denomination "Ecd^ftg ; but the hke to this 
Is not found elsewhere among the ancient modes of reefconing 
the sacred books. Herbst, in bis recent EinleUimgy supposes 
Melilo to hare had access to a Greek Manoscript which ooo- 
taiaed the iq)ocryphal additions to Esther, and whach, as he 
was told bj the Jews that the j did not admit the anthentici^ 
^ the book in that interpolated state, he rejected from his 
<anon. I deem it more satis^tory to suppose, with othov, 
«n omission here of the name of Esther bj Eusebios, in eojpyw 
isg the document Precisely such an one occurs in his copy 
•of Origen's canon, Ecc Hist VL 25. Origen says, even as 
•copied by Eusebins, that twetUf^4wo books belong to the Ga- 
llon, and he then proceeds to name them. But in doing this, 
ihe twelve Minor Prophets (in one book) are oodtted by £»> 
^•ebios, so that, as represented by Uds historian, Origen makes 
«nly twerUy-one bodes. Besides this, Ruffinus' tnodation of 
Origen gives us the missing book, and restores the Minor 
Prophets to ^eir proper place. Herbst thinks that Melilo 
himself must have omitted Esther, because, as he kwx^ 
Athanasius and Gregory Naziancen reject it Bat Gregwj 
remarks in respect to it : << tovtotg [i. e. to or with the other 
books of the O. Test] trQoceyxQitovin rSfP 'Ec^ifQ rtptgy i. a. 
with these some reckon Esther ;" Carm. XXXIII. Tom. IL 
it would seem probable that he himself doubted of the book. 
Athanasius also omits it, probably on a similar ground ; bat 
Origen, the Council of Laodicea (about 360 — 364) Can. 59, 
Canones Apostol. LXXXV., Cyrillus Hieros. Catech. IV. 
No. 33—36, Epiphanius de Mens, et Ponder, c 22, 28, Opp. 
IL, Jerome in Pro]. Gal., in their respective lists, all expressly 
insert it It must be admitted, I think, that either Gregory 
and Athanasius both had doubts about the canonical authority 
of Esther ; or that in their Hsts of sacred books, they have 
merely copied from Eusebius, who, it seems plain, had acct- 
identally omitted it The whole carrent4»f Christiaa antiqai* 
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ty is evic^tlj in favour of such a view. And as to tlie 
JiwSf the very copious extracts which Josephus has made 
fn>m the book of Esther, as also the time in which he sup* 
poses it to have been written, render it altogether certain thai 
it was in his canon of the Jewish Scriptures. 

Thus much for Melito. A most important witness more- 
over he is, because he is so early, and withal so intelligent 
and candid.. We have then the books which Josephus' num<- 
b^ tmevUy-two comprised. We cannot omit Esther at aU 
events, so far as Josephus is concerned ; and our next object 
is to inquire how these books in question came to be reckon^ 
ed at twenty*two» 

In whatever way we regard the nvaiiiber of the sacred books 
of the Old Testament, as reckoned by the ancient Jews or. 
Christians, we are obliged to confess that there is something 
of the arbitrary and the fanciful in it Still, it is a drcum- 
ataiice in itself so immaterial, that we need not take any 
al^m at the phsmtasies which have controlled this matter* 
Jerome, who spent many years in Palestine in studying the 
Hebrew language, customs, and opinions, and who, as I have 
said, was by far the best critic and exegete of all the ancient 
fathers, has doubtless given us the true secret of the number 
twenty^woy as applied to the Hebrew Scriptures. Let us 
hear him, as he speaks in his Prohgus Gdleatus : ^' Yiginti 
et duas literas esse apud Hebraeos, Sjrrorumque quoque lin^ 
gna et Chaldaeorum testatur quae Hebraeae magna ex parte 
confinis est Nam et ipsi viginti duo elementa habent, eodem 
aono et diversis characteribus. . . . Quomodo igitur viginti duo 
dementa sunt, per quae scribimus Hebraice omne quod loqui- 
mur, et eorum initiis vox humana comprehenditur; ita vi* 
ginti chio volumina supputantur, quibus^ quasi Uteris et exor- 
diis, in I>ei doctrina tenera adhuc et lactens viri justi erudi- 
tur infantia ; i. e. that there are twenty-two letters among the 
Hebrews, the Syriac and Chaldee languages testify, which for 
the most part are kindred with the Hebrew. For they have 
twenty-two letteirs, the same [as the Hebrew] in sound, but 
differing in fonn« . • As then there are twenty«two letters by 
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wliicli we write in Hebrew everytbing that we otter, and tke 
homan voioe is comprised withia their eonstitaent initial ele» 
ments : so twentj-two voiuiaes are reokoned, by which the 
lender and as jet unwearied infancy of the just man is in- 
structed, as by elementary letters, in the doctrine of God." 
It is in vain to ask what could have directed the minds <^ 
those who arranged the Scriptures to such a fanciful compar* 
ison. But to say the least, it is certainly n<ri; an nnnataral 
mode of reckoning. * Letters instruct, and there are twenty«- 
two of them ; the Scriptures instruct, and there tfe twenty* 
two oi them.' Such was the analogical reasoning. I do aot 
know that critics have taxed Aristarchus with foUy or weakr 
iiess, because he divided the Iliad and Odyssey into tweniif- 
four books each, according to the number of letters in the 
Greek alphabet. It was an easy way of designating and dis- 
tinguishing the different parts of those po^ns. Why should 
it be thought strange, that not far from the same time some 
aealons student of the Jewish Scriptures divided them in a 
aimilar manner ? £ven if you reply, and say that uanatoral 
combinations of different books into one were resorted to, in 
order to make the number twenty-two ; still this has no solid 
Ibondation. Aristarchus has combined the poems <^ Homer, 
in some cases, in the like manner, where the matter wonld 
lotve pointed to a division different from that which he has 
made. Yet his division is without any serious inoonveaienca 
So the Jews in several cases combined books togeth^ as 0^0 
which seem to be <tro, and are so reckoned in our present Bip 
Ues. The ancient lists of the scriptural books show, that ai 
first this combination was made thus : Judges and Ruth were 
united as one; I. IL Samuel as one ; L IL Kings as one; 
L II. Chronicles as one ; £zra and Nehemiah as one ; Jere- 
miah and the Lamentations as one ; the twelve prophets as 
one. The reason of the combination in the first five cases is 
veiy plain. The histtnical matter <^ the books is continuous 
and successive. In the sixUi case, it is very plain that J&ce^ 
miah is reckoned as including the Lamentations, because both 
are the wodL of one authcNr, and the latter is an appendix 
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wirioh shows the fidf hnent of his prophecy. As to the twelve 
Jlfinor Prophets it would seem that ihej were comprised in 
one, i. e. in one roll or volame, on account of their hreTity. 
Jerome (ut sup.) speaks of the Hebrews as usually counting 
five of the bodks as double, because they have the same num- 
ber of letters in the alphabet which have two forms, viz. "p, 
tn^^p, t\tj yac; and, c(»Tesponding with these, they reekoa 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Erara, and Jeremiah, as being 
deoble or consisting of two parts.* But this is somewhai 
nore fanciful or arbitrary than the numbering of the books in 
general according to the letters of the alphabet ; inasmuch as 
it does not reach or account for all the cases of combination* 
The union of Judges and Ruth, and also of the twdire minor 
I»ophets still remains to be accounted for. 

With the Hght which we obtain from Jerome, we may now 
go back to Josephus, and ask how he must have made out 
Ids trifles division, vis. the Law, the Prophets, the Hymns 
and Maxims of Life, and at the same time have made only 
iwent^ivo books in the whole. 

The matter is easy and obvious. (1) The^« books of 
liie Pentateuch, in the order in which they have always stood 
and still stand. (2) We must call to inind, that pr&pkets is 
a designation, among the Hebrews, of any writer who is, or 
k believed to be, inspired; and that of course it may, and 
does, comprehend the historians as well as those who uttered 
predictions. According to Josephus, then, Prophets compri- 
fles all the books which are historical or predictive. Of coarse 
Ikis second division which, as he tells as^ is comprised iv tqusI 
jroi dsna pt^Uoi^y i. e. ^in thirteen books,'^ must indade (1) 
Joshua. (2) Judges and Ruth. (3) L IL Samuel (4) L 
H, Kings. (5) I. n. Chronicles. (6) Ezra and Nehemiah. 
(7) Esther. (8) Isaiah. (9) Jeremiah and Lamentations. 
<10) EzekieL (11) Daniel. (12) The twelve Minw Pro- 
plhets. (IS) Job. All these are faist^Hrical or predictive. The 
book of Job is not an exception ; because Josephus doubtless 

regarded it in the light of a real history of Job, and as nuich 

'' " ■ ■ I I l i I I 111 . I ■ I PI I . I . I 

* See the passage of Jerome in the Appendix,. No. XI Y. 
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a history as the book of Rath, or Esther, althoagh written 
poetically. That he did so reckon is plain, because the cu 
hnncu rifTffccQss, i. e. the other remaining four hooksy he de- 
scribes as consisting of vfiroi xai vno&^cu rov j?iW, i. e. 
hymns and maxims of life. I suppose it will not be conten- 
ded that vfipoi does not characterize the Pealms ; and the 
oiher books must of coarse be the Proverbs, E^lesiastes, and 
Canticles. And althoagh the designation, htpmiB, or maximi 
oflifey will not strictly apply to Canticles, yet here, as is com- 
mon in other cases, a potiori nomenJUy the name is given to 
foar books from the altogether predominant part of them. 
Canticles is neither predictive nor historical, and so it would 
not class with the Prophets or seeond division of the Scrip- 
tares. The conclnsion seems to be a necessary one, there- 
fore, that Josephas arranged his twenty-two books in the man- 
ner that has now been specified. 

This oonclasion seems to amount to satisfactory certainty^ 
when we examine all the early lists of the Old Testament 
books, which other writers have transmitted to us. The list 
of Melito combines the books of the Old Testament in the 
same manner as that which we have attributed to Josephusy 
with the single exception, that Judges is separated from Rath, 
and L n. Samuel and L 11. Kings are combined into one 
book in four parts, as they were in the Septuagint, and are 
still, even down to the present time. Origen, who was fiuni- 
liar with the Hebrew Mss. of his day, gives the combination 
of books in just the same way as that which has been attri- 
buted to Josephas. The Council of Laodicea (360-— ^64), 
in Can. 59, follow in the same track, making twenty-two bodES, 
in the same way as Josephas does. The only departare is 
in the case of Jeremiah, where they join Baruch and the 
epistles in the same book with that prophet, as well as the 
Lamentations. It has been supposed, that the apocryphal Ba- 
ruch was the one here designated, and so that it was anciently 
included in the book of Jeremiah* But of this I must doabt. 
Whoever reads Jer. xxxvi. xlv. will be satisfied, specially if 
he reflects on the disjointed condition in which the writings of 
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ihm prophet formerij were, that the portions of Jeremiah's 
Words which were written down by Baraeh, and on a separate 
roily might occasion the mistake here supposed to be made in: 
the enumeration. 

In the same manner as Origen, Cyrill of Jerusalem reck- 
GSkS in his Catech. IV., thus making expressly twenty-two- 
taeoks. Gregory of Nazianzen (Cann. XXXIII.) follows in 
the same steps. Athanasins (Epist. fest. 0pp. I. 961) has' 
the same reckoning as Cyrill, only that Buth is separated from 
Judges, and £sther is omitted, st^l making the number of 
bo(^s to be twenty^wo, as usudL 

If we go to the Latin church, we find Jerome^ the real 
head of that church mid of all the fathers, as to criticism, 
makiDg (in Prolog. Gal.) as has already been stated, twenty^ 
two books, and eoopling and eombiiikig several of them in 
the same manner as Origen. It is true, indeed, that h& 
makes a somewhat different <Mvi8ioB of the books in so far as 
they bekog respeetively to the Prophets or to the Kethubfan t 
bttt this division exfalhited by Jerome was a more recent a^ 
fair amtHig the Hebrews ; for so I think we shall, in the se- 
quel, see reason to believe ; just as the practice of counting 
tmBttty-four books (instead of tw^ty*two) had recently he^ 
gun in the time of Jerome. This last usage, sanctioned by 
the Talmud, oeeasiened of course a separation of some of the 
books which had been combined together, in order to make 
out the number tweniy4v>o. Important consequences are con- 
nected with the establishment of these suggestions, and on 
tl»s account diey must, in due time, occupy some of our at- 
tention. 

What is wanting in Josephus, in respect to specifieaiion 
of parti<9ilars, (and also in Sirachides and Philo), is fully and 
adequately supplied by writers who Mved shortly afterwards, 
and by scHoe who had an undoubted acquaintance with the 
Jewish language and Mterature, viz. Origen and Jerome. 
Thne i% as we have seen, such a uniformity in ancient testi- 
mony, as to tho'books which were combined and thus counted 
as ose^ that bo reasonable doubt can remain in respect to this- 

23 
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point; aboreaU, it woald seem thai none oouldieiiiaiDyVliea 
nearij all the ancient writerB, who have given ns Usta of tha 
sacred books of the Old Testament, have, in the same man- 
ner as Josephnsy made out twenty4wo books as bekmgmg to 
it, and told us what several bo<^ were combined in ocdor to 
count respectively as one. 

One consequence, of no small importance in criticism, raaj 
be drawn from the result of this investigation. This is, that 
the so called Hagiograpky^ <Hr third portion of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, was not, verj ancientlj, what it is now, or what it 
was reckoned to be about the time of Jerome, and of the on- 
gin of the Babjlonish Talmud which was not long af^. If 
this can be established, then the leading argnment eo^byed 
by the libendists to show the komen of the compositioa--<- 
a lateness extending even down to the Maccabaean tkMS, of 
Daniel, Chronicles, many of the Psalms, and pefhaf» some 
other scriptural books, or parts of books — b deprived at ooee 
of all its f(MX^ The argument roos thus : ^'Ko leason eaa 
be assigned, except the latenesi of the ccM&positiMi, why Daik* 
i^ and the Chfonides should be placed among the K^lmbim 
or Hagiography, since the first belongs to the class of the 
latter prophets, and the second, like Samuel, Kings, etc^ to 
the dass of the former prophets. The fact, then, that Danii^ 
and Chronicles are joined with the Kethubim, shows tha(t 
they were written after the second dass oi the scriptmnd 
books, viz. the Prophets, was fully defined and com|^ted. 
Now as this class comprises Haggai, Zechariah, and Midacld, 
so we have conduaive evidence ihat Daniel and Chromdea 
must have been composed, or at all events introduced into the 
canon, at a period subsequent to that of Nehemiah and Hala- 
chi, which was about 430 — 420 B. C." 

This b spedous^ to say th& least, at first view. But then 
it takes for granted some things which cannot be proved ; nay^ 
I will venture to say, the contrary of which can be proved, 
or at least rendered highly probable* It takes for gr»ted, 
that the Hi^'onymean and Talmudic limits of the Prophela 
and. the JEbgiography are the addei^ and origiiial limka i 
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wluoii k far enough from being capable of proof. It takes 
for granted, that the main reason for inserting books among 
the class caUed the Hwfi^graphy^ was the recent origin of the 
Ikk^ which must have been written, as they say, after the 
PropheU had become a definite and completed dass. But, 
not to speak of Ihe doubtful age of the book of Job, what shaU 
be said of the 9:eat body <^ the Psalms, and of the book of 
Proverbs ? David and Solomon surely were not Maecabaean 
^mters ; not to mention that the Jews, so far back as we 
know anything of their opinions, have always held the bookB 
of Eedesiastes and Canticles to be the work of Solomon. 
Why were these then put into the Hagipgraphy ? for there 
they have been, ever since the triplex division of the Jewish 
Scriptures was made. Such an argument, therefore, hits wide 
of the mark. Lateness of composition is not essential to a clas- 
alfication with the Hagi<^raphy. Moreover the Neologists take 
lor granted, that the Prophets and the Kethubim have been, 
aince tfadr completion, Hxed and uniform as to the number of 
l)Ooksin each, and these always the same as they were at first; 
io that one may even build an argument on this assumption. 
But the seqn^ will show how little foundation there is, on 
wMeh any one can erect sudi a superstructure. 

I am fdly aware to what extent the TalmudLc apportiooh 
flient of the Hagwgraphy has been admitted and sanctioned. 
Even Buxtorf, when he quotes the words of Josephns, de* 
aeriptive of the third division of the sacred books, viz., ^ ai Si 
Xotfioi tiaGOQsg vfipovg sig tov -d^eoPy xcu tols dr&^oinoig vno- 
S^ag zov piiw nsQuxwaw^ u e. the r^naining four [books] 
contain hymns to God, and maxims of life for men," feels 
compelled to add : ^ Obscure hoc,^nec satis distincte,*' Gomm. 
Mas. p. 28. He takes it for granted, that the Talmndic ar- 
nmgement and partition of the books, is the genuine and 
most ancient one. So have the great mass of writers done ; 
«s it would seem, without investigating the subject de novo. 
Josephus, it has been said, makes a classification pecuHar to 
himself^ and one which he constituted merely by having r^ 
•peet to Uie contents or matters diacossed in the several bocks. 
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Bttt wben the proof of this is denanded, we are merelf re- 
ferred to Jerome and to the Talmud. To auch a referene^ 
however, I must beg leave to take some excepttoua. 

It is clear at all events from Josephus, since he has af- 
firmed that the Hebrews have onlj iwenij^4wo Ikm^s, and also 
that five of these belong to the Pentateuch and thirUeH to the 
Prophets, that of course only four books can be left for the 
Hagiography. These he sajs consist of hfmni and pradicai 
fnaxinu. This limitation of the number and description of the 
contents obliges us to resort to and fix upon the Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, as the constituent elements 
of the ancient Hagiography. This classification comes from 
a man, let it be remembered, who had a more intimate know- 
ledge of Hebrew opinions and history, than any other num of 
his time. He had no temptation, in this ease, to rapresenft 
the matter difierent from what it was. Nothing in regard to 
the interests of himself, or q£ his nation^ depended on his 
mode of representing the Hagiography. He must have been 
acqumnted with the custom of his nation, in regard to the 
matter of making the appointment or division of the sacred 
books. There was no inducement that we can conceive of 
to depart, in his representation, from the usual opinion — usual 
among the priests — ^in respect to the whole affair. A com- 
petent, an enlightened, an impartial, an h<xiest, a disinterest- 
ed witness, has always a fair claim to be heard, and to be be- 
lieved too, so long as what he testifies is neither impossible 
nor improbable* Josephus was all this as a witness in the 
present case, and the thing testified looks altogether more 
probable and more inviting to confidence^ than the Talmudie 
division of the PropheU and Keihvbim, The division c^ Jo- 
sephus, (the word PropheU being understood in the sense 
which the Hebrews attached to it), is founded on a rational 
ground, viz. on the ground of the rei^ectively difierent ma- 
terials or contents of the several classes of the sacred bookSb. 
Hyfam$ and McadvM of life are neither history nor prediction, 
and so they are classed by themselves, according to Josephus. 
But the Talmudie division of the sacred books depends on soQ)e 
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iMmodts abdfit tiie dyfefent ffrndatiom of nu^MmdcHiy wbloh 
V6 not only inoapftUe of anj satisfiEKstQiry proofs but are in 
themselves quite improbsUe. The stoiy of the Jewish doo 
tors is, that tiie books of Moses take the precedence aboT0 
tf others, because God spake with him mouth to month; that 
the Prophets who came after him, were soch as, whetkw 
rieeping <xr waking when thej received rev^tions, were de- 
jjmved of all the use of their senses, and were ^loken to bj a 
voice, and saw prophetic visions in ecstasy ; that the third 
and lowest class of the saered writers were those, who, pre* 
•trying the nse of their senses, spake like other men, and 
jet in such a way that, ahhoiigh not favoured with dreams 
or visions in ecstasy, they stiSl perceived a divine influence 
resting upon thraa, at whose suggestion they spoke or wro<ie 
what th^ made puWc. Of this last class, according to &o 
Babbins, were tiie authors of the Kethubim; see dtrpzov* 
btrod. ad Lib. Bib. Y. Test, c IL $ 4; Abarbanel, Praef. 
Gomm. in Job.; D. Kimi^i, Praef. in Psahn.; Hsbaoiu 
Mcr^ Neb. IL c 45. 

Now that Moses, as the founder of the Jewish religion 9sdA 
leader of the nation when achieving its independ^ice, whoso 
laws were to be their statute book in all future generations 
antii the coming of Christ-*^that such a distinguished person* 
$1^ is entitled, from these eocmiderations, to be {Placed at the 
head of aU the Jewish teachers »id leaders of ancient dmes, 
no one will doubt. That extraordknary revelati<ms of God 
were made to him in a peculiar way, we need not call in ques^ 
tion. Certainly, if we take the Pentateuch as our guide in 
mch a matter, this must be conceded. But siSl, although the 
manner of commumcation with him was peculiar, it does not 
felbw that what he uttered was more worthy ^ credit^ than 
that which was uttered by o&er scriptural writers. Truth is 
truth, and cannot be any more than this. If the hagioffr^^ 
pkid writers uttered what was true, (and the Jewbh doctors 
aft wi& one v<Hee affirm that they did), then the Ha^ography 
stands on the same level with the Pentateuch, in regard to its 
attthentkftty, and of course in regard to the credence wldch 
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we ahorid gire to it and tlie respect that is due to it. I 
fiur enough from asserting, tJaat the contents of anj and eveiy 
book in the Old Testament are all of equal interest and im- 
portance. This is not and cannot be the case. In a great 
temple, boilt bj one and the same architect, there are sianj 
parts of the edifice that retreat from notice, and are scarce^ 
thought of by the beholder, and yet they are essential to the 
eompleteness of the building, and were as really the result of 
the architect's skill and plan, as the more prominent portions 
which throw themselves into the notice of alL So is.it with 
God's ancient edifice. The Pentateuch constitutes if yoa 
please, the portico, the pillars, the/ofocfe, and the main apart^ 
ment ; but thero is many and many a subordinate portion of 
sndi a building, presenting itself scarcely at aU to our notice, 
which is as really necessary to ks full completeness, as the 
most conspicuous parts of the same. 

£ven granting, then, that the Hagiography was written by 
men who, according to the Babbins, used their senses, and 
were only occasionally inspired, it would not follow, that any 
derogation from its authenticity or credibility can be made 
out from this circumstance. Indeed they do not even pretend 
to say this. But still it is difficult, after admitting their 
grounds of classifying the Scriptures, to avoid the idea ai a 
difierence in the authority of each class, and ia the credence 
due to each. Yet if the su^'ect-nuxtter of the sc]:3|)tural books 
is really to be taken into account, and at the same time if it 
be conceded (as it is by them), that all the books are intpi^ 
redj then we have a right to call on them to show us, how and 
why the book of Psalms and that of the Proverbs, (each in- 
cluded in the Hagiography), are, or are deemed to be, of in- 
ferior station <ft consequence. . Nay so far is the true state of 
the case from this, that we may safely say, that these two 
books are of more practical avail under the Christian dispen- 
sations-more to the purposes of devotional piety and a wdl 
regulated life, than any other portion, I hadiJmostsaid, more 
than all the rest of the Old Testament 

Thus much for this renowned Babbinical division of the 
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Scr^^toeSy as to this poixU of view. But there are other 
difficulties with it. << The prophets, forsooth, were men who 
were deprived of all use of their senses, when in an ecstatic 
«tate, and report to us onlj what they saw in visions and 
heard addressed to them 1" And is this so ? What then is 
the seeing or the hearing, in this ease ? But passing hj this, 
I would ask : Had they no use of their senses, when they 
wrote down the revelations made to them ? Besides ; Paul 
taxes the Corinthian prophets with the abuse of their mirac- 
ulous powers or gifts ; how could they abtise them, if they 
were not free agents when possessing them ? Paul 6ay«, too, 
tiiat ^< the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets" 
(1 Cor. 14: 32) ; which could not be true of such prophets as 
the Babbies imagine. Besides ; what evidence is there to 
show, that such extraordinary and peculiar revelations w^re 
made to the writers of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and EangSy 
while the divine influence was altogether of a lowar kind, 
which rested upon the writers q£ the Psalms, the ChronieleSy 
Ezra, and the.other books of the Jewish £ethubim ? 

In fact, the lowest gradation of inspiration, ascribed by the 
Babbies to the authors of the Kethubim, is as high as Chris- 
tiaaity demands, or, one may say, even-permits us to ascribe 
to men. !No man, not even Moses or Isaiah, was uniformly 
and always inspired. Of all God's messengers, only one re- 
ceived^ the gift of the Spirit without measure ; and he was 
the only one who never erred and never sinned. Others 
w^e inspired lor a particular purpose, and (it may be) re- 
mained so, until that purpose was accomplished. Then they 
returned to their usual state. So it was with even Hoses ; 
and so with aU the other prophets or priests conceded with 
the writing of the O. Test Scriptures. How is the higher 
inspiration of the authors of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, to be proved, when no one can even tell who wrote 
these books ? Or in what respect as to the credence due to 
them, do these compositions di^r from those of Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Esther, and Chronicles ? 

In fact, the whole a&ir is a mere Babbinical conceitt 
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Iiatcked out duriog the dark ages of Rabbinism tbal preceded 
iSbe compoeitioa of the Babjlonish Tahnud. 

Nor is the fact that there is no justi^ble groimd for the po- 
•ition of the Jewish doctCHrs in respect to the Prophets and th» 
Kethubim, the only thing to be considered. Such a diyision^ 
I adcnowledge, might exist at an eartier period, althoo^ 
foonded on phantasy or on capriee ; for there is enoi^h of 
both these in the Mishna itself to show ns, that a tateat lor 
the production of such things abounded among the Babbies of 
earlier times. The question recurs, after we have seen the 
Avisimi which Josephus made of the sacred books : WhMer 
atikmt of the mare ancient authariHes agreed tinth him f 1£ 
tbey did, then has Josephus given us the tuual division of the 
ficriptores at his time. 

The grandson of Jesus Sirachides, in describing the Aifd 
class of Scriptures, or the Hagiograi^y, caUs them ^the 
other [books] which follow xmr avrevgj in aocordance with 
them [the Prophets] or of a like spirit ;" also *^ the other 
patrical (rrat^isiv) bodes ;" and finally, ^< the rest of the Bi- 
ble, ta Xmna tw ^Xlaov ;" see p. 246 above. Siradndes 
himself descry[)e8 ^e third division, by saying of the andeiiA 
Hebrew worthies : *^ They sought out the mehdifofmmicy they 
ecMnposed poems in writing ;" Siraeh. 44: 5. Phiio says of 
the Essenes, that they read not only the Law and the Pro- 
phets, hut ^^ hymns and aiher [bo<^^, by which knowledge 
and piety are augmented and peifected ;" see p. 248 above. 
In the New Testament, Jesus himself speaks of <'tibe Law, 
ttie Prophets, and the Psalms f Luke 24: 44, comp. 24: 87^ 
The Psalms was in the same manner the leading book in the 
Hagiography of Josephus. 

Li Melito, who comes -next after Josephus, we find no ez« 
press designation of the triplex portions of the Old Testam^it ; 
for we find him following in all probabiHty the arrangement 
of the Greek copy which he consulted, and which may or 
may not have agreed with some Hebrew copies of that time* 
Still he makes only twenty-two books, ey&i if we indnde 
Esther, (which is now om^ted in his list as represented in 
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tlie ex^aet fii^ E^seblas, but) which was in all probff- 
bility ofriginally included by Melito himft^-; see p. 257 
above. In fact he makes, as we may say, a quadruplex 
.cUvision, the Lawj the IRstcrical Books (including Qironi^ 
eles, but excluding Ezra), the Hagiography (which he ar^ 
ranges in one continuous body. Psalms, Proverbs, Eoelesias* 
tes, and Cuticles), and the Prophets^ But he has evidently 
gone in the steps of Josephus as to the number of the books, 
and the combinations of them in order to make twenty-two* 
See App,, No. IV. 

So is it too with Origen, who expressly declares there are 
twenty-two books, and who arranges the histoiical books m 
Jlike manner as Melito, i. e« after the tenor of the order in the 
Sept. Notable is it, that he places Job and Esther last c^ alk 
Sk oho brings ike Hagiography of Josephus inito immediate and 
heal connection and consecution. In his list, moreover, which 
is cited by Eusebius, (as in the case of Melito above), one link 
in the chain of twenty-two is omitted, viz. the twelve Minor 
Prophets; doubtless by mere mistake in transcribing; see 
p. 200 above. There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
canon of Josephus is the canon of Origen, fdthough he has 
yielded some deference to the Septuagint as to the arrange* 
ment of some particular books. See the original in Appen- 
dix No. V. 

Exactly in the same way are the books of the Old Testar 
ment reckoned in the fiA;yrninth Canon of the Council of Lao- 
dieea. These books are expressly ssud to be twenty-two ; and 
moreover the Chronicles immediately follow the Kings, and 
are followed themselves by Ezra, just as they are in the list 
of Origen ; i. e. here also the arrangement is partly in con- 
formity witk that of the Septuagint, In the same manner the 
canon of the Council raiiges t(^ether the books of the Hagi« 
ography, in conformity with what is indicated by Josephus. 
See Appendix No. YI. for the original. 

Cyiill of Jerusalem (Cat. lY.) presents another list in 
which he says expressly that there are but twenty4wo books. 
I£& arrangement also is Sepluagintal, and is the same as thai 
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of Qrigeiiy tare (hat lie attrigns an eariier |daee to ihe book 
of Esther, along with the other historical books ; see App. No. 
YIL So b it with Gcegoiy Nazianaeii, n. Gbum. XXXin ; 
see Appendix No. VUL The like is troe of Athanasins ; 
who, (in his Epist. Fest. I. p. SGI), makes in geneial the 
mme nomber and order of boc^s as Cjrrili of Jemsidem, i. e. 
t»mtii^4wo books arranged generally in the manner of the 
S^>tnagint Bat there is tfals difference between them, vis. 
Athanasins counts Bath by itself, and omits Esther ; whidi 
seems to favour the supposition that he meant to omit Esdier, 
isasmnoh as he makes twenty-cwo without it Indeed in the 
sequel, he eiqpresslj mentions Esthw among the books ** w 
««roriCe/<era luw . . . eufaytPWfHOfjapu di^ not canonieai, 
iui permitted to be ready** vie. by the catechumens, and these 
books, he tells us, were such as the Wisdom of Solomon, &e 
Wisdom of l^rach, Judith, and Tobit See Appendiz No. ISL 
In the Synopsis Script Sac in Athanas. Ojf^. IL p. 126 seq^ 
the very same thing is said respecting Esther and the apoo-> 
fyphal books, with the dedaration that ^ they are read only 
hy eateohamens," i. e. they are not publicly read with the 
froper Scriptui^es. See AppCTidiz No. X. 

Epiphanius (De Mens, et Ponder c. 22, 23) averse that the 
Hebrews numbered only twenty-two books, so as to com- 
spend with their alphabet, making five of the books douUe, 
''just as five letters of the alphabet are double," i e. have two 
ibrms. He includes Esther in his list ; but he makes a dH^ 
lerent division of the books from that of any other andent 
writer. Job is placed after Joshua, the Psalms after Judges 
and Bath, the Chronicles before Samuel and Kings, tbe 
Twelve Prophets before the others, etc ; evidently an attempt 
at a kind of chronological arrangement in conf(»tnity with the 
views of the author. See App. No. XI. 

The Council of Hippo (A. D. 398), in Can. XXXVI, ad- 
mit indeed several of the apocryphal books into their Canon ; 
but they preserve all the Jewish ones, and put Daniel between 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and CSironides next after Kings; 
thos showiiig that no regard was paid by them to such an or- 
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deraa tbe Talxnii41c; S«0 Appendix No. XII. With Ab 
agrees cap. 47 of the third Cottoeil of Carthage (A. D. 397) ; 
MaDfii, CoDcU.. CoH. IIL 891. See in App. No. Xin. 

Jerome, (Frol. Gai.) as we have seen p. 251 abo^ maket 
tweaty-two books of the Hebrew Scriptures, and arranges the 
Xiaw, the Prophets, and Hagiography mostlj in like manne** 
with the Talmud ; bat still he comprises onlj nine books » 
the Kethubim, while the Talmudsts make eleven. He thea 
goes on to sa;^ , that ^' some [so did the Hj^bins of that daj] 
enrol Ruth and Lamentations among the Hagiograj^j, [in* 
stead of uniting them with Judges and J^emiah, as hedoes}, 
and think that they should be reckoned among their number^ 
and thus the books of the Old Testament would amount to 
t^fUif'fourJ' Here then is the verj first nodee of this novel 
method of making out twmt^faur boc^s; and at the same 
time it is the firsi express information whidi we have of ^ 
triplex division (tftiie Smptores d^ering, as to the particular 
books comprised, from that of Josephua. The Babbkisof 
his day, with whom he studied so Icoo^ in Ffdestine, had, aa 
it woiild seem, already made this innovation upon the ancient 
arrangement both as to order and as to number, and from theK 
be learned it See the whole i)assage in Appends Now 
XIV. 

•Hilary (Prol. in Psalm.) states the books of the Old Tes- 
tament to be twenty^two ; but he adds, that ** to some it 
seemed good, by adding Tobit and Judith, to make out twen- 
ty-four books, ac»x>rding to the number of letters in the Greek 
a^habet." The some here spoken of must of course have 
been found among Christians ; for that the Jews admitted the 
books in question to their Palestine Canon, there is not one 
apark of evidence. Everything shows the contrary. See 
App. No. XV. 

Bufinus (Expos, in Symb. Apost), a contemporary of Je- 
rome and Hilary, reckons twenty^wo books, following in the 
main the order of the 'Septuagint. In his canon all our pre- 
sent scriptural Hebrew books are included ; Daniel is placed 
vAare we plaoe him, and Psalms, Proverbs^ Ecclestastes, and 
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OMiticles, ocMne last ; the very copy, in this respect, of Jo- 
Beptkos* Canon. See App. No. XYL 

From this somewhat exten»ye range of investigation, it 
seems perfectlj evident, that the ffagiogrc^ifhal division of the 
Scriptures, as tanght hj Babbies to Jerome, and afterwaids 
sanctioned hj the Talmud, belonged at this period onlj to 
some of the Jewish schools, and had no concern with the usu- 
al and general classification. I can ind nothing in all anti- 
quity that hints at such a classification as theirs, before the 
notice which Jerome takes of it; although it has go often 
been talked about, and reasoned from, as if it had long pre- 
ceded the Ouristian era. 

The question I take to be now finally settled, that the 
Babylonish Talmud itself was not originated until after or 
about the time of Jerome, i. e. at the close of the fourth and 
the beginning of the fifth century, and not completed at least 
votil the sixth century. The traditional authors, who com- 
menced the w(H*k, were Babbi Ashi and Rabbi Jose. The 
huge Miih-maA which this work contains^ must have been the 
production of many heads and many hands. But the au- 
thority, which it has ever retained among the superstitious 
and Pharisaic Jews, is almost without limits. In fact, like 
the Romish traditions, it has been placed above the Scriptures 
themselves. The Rabbins are accustomed to say: ''The 
Scripture is water, but the Talmud is wine.*' Hence it is easy 
to see why it has had so much influence on the arrangement 
of the Hebrew Smptures, for some 1200 years. The passage 
which has settled this matter for the Jews is in the Tract 
Baba Bathra, fol. 14. col. 2, and runs as follows : hxo piD. 
mrttji b«ptmi rr^a'Ti tr^J?^2^ is^i^© D'^isBi^ai sttjirr^ thtifK^ 
nbnpi *»ls;r:Qi nt'^Ki D^bnn m^i d-iairo i>» p^t> • • • *n»» ta-awi 
:n'»n^^ '•^a^ii "nnDK \hk^'Si nnapi D'^'T'tt;?! "ti© L e. "the order of 
the Prophets is thus : Joshua and Judges, Samuel and Kings, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Is£uah and the Twelve [minor pro- 
phets] . . . The order of the Kethubim is thus: Ruth, Psalms, 
and Job, and Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs 
and Lamentations^ Daniel, Esther and the Chronicles." 
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I have omitted the Pentateuch, becanse the order of that 
w every where and always one and the same. I would fur- 
ther remark, that as to the order of the books in the Propheta 
and Kethubim, and even the number of them respectively,. 
there id no uniformity among the highest Jewish authorities^ 
The Talmudists make twenty-four books, and arrange Xhem^ 
as above. Bat the Masorites, whom I should regard as o£' 
higher authority, arrange the leading prophets thus : Isaiah,, 
J^emiah, Ezekiel, the Twelve ; while the Kethubim are thua^ 
arranged : Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ruth, Canticles, Ecclesi- 
astes, Lamentations, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Chronicles. Both; 
make twenty-four books, but in quite a diverse order. The 
Spanish Mss., and all the Hebrew Bibles printed from them,, 
follow the Masorites with some slight variations under the- 
Kethubim ; the Grerman Mss., and printed editions mostly fol- 
low the Talmud, but also with variations of the like kind.- In 
mid:lng out twenty-four books, Euth is separated from Judges^, 
and Lamentations from Jeremiah ; which, on the contrary, Je<- 
rome unites respectively in one book, and so makes twenty-ivtO' 
of the whole. Nearly all antiquity counted I. 11. Samuel,. 
L IL Kings, L II. Chronicles, and Ezra and Nehemiah, re- 
spectively, as one book ; the Septuagint count the four first 
of these as four parts of one and the same book, which they 
name Kings, 

Different from the order both of the Talmud and the Ma- 
sorites, is that of Origen and Jerome. Both of them make- 
only twenty-two books. But Origen places Chronicles and 
E^a immediately after kings ; Jerome, near the end of the 
Kethubim, (for with him the closing part of the Canon stands 
thus : Chronicles, Ezra, Esther). Origen places Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Job, next after Ezra (including- 
Nehemiah) ; Jerome's arrangement after the book of Kings 
is thus : Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Twelve. Origen ar- 
ranges after Job thus : the Twelve, Isaiah, Jeremiah, EzekieV 
Daniel ; Jerome puts Daniel among the Hagiography, and 
next before Chronicles. As the extract from Origen in Eu- 
dehiiis ontits the TkcelvCf we should not know how Origen ar- 
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ranged tbero, had not Rafinns given us a version of him. In 

this, the Twelve stands next after Canticles and before Jobw 
Corap. the lists of Origen and Jerome, in App. Nos, Y. XIY. 

I have now given the reader a fair specimen of the leading 
arrangements of the Hebrew Scriptures in ancient timesy as 
it respects the Prophets and the Kethubim. No two are 
alike. Even the Masorites and the Talmudists differ from 
each other ; Jerome differs from both, and Origen from hira. 
And so, if we compare Melito, the Laodicean Council, the 
Apostolic Canons, Cjrill, Gregory Nazianxen, Athanasiua, 
Hilary, Epiphanius, the Council of Hij^po, Jerome, Bufinufly 
etc, scarcely any two of them are alike throughout And 
this is almost the case even with Mss. and editions in later 
times. 

As to the conceit of twenty-four books, instead of twenty* 
two, it must have been a late affair, as has already been sug- 
gested. The Talmud made this out by separating Judges 
and Ruth, Jeremiah and Lamentations. Sixtus Senensis, in 
his Biblioth. Sanct L p. 2, has given us the alleged reasons 
of the Jews for such an arrangement These are a fit accom- 
paniment of the arrangement itself. The substance is, that 
the ancient Jews wrote the unpronounceable name of Jeho- 
vah thus 'i'^'' , i. e. with three Todhs, (which of course com- 
prise great mysteries), and so they added two more books to 
the number 22, in oider to correspond with the Yodh thrioe 
repeated in honour of the name of Jehovah. The Greek 
Versions would naturally and easily adopt the number twenr 
ty-four, because it corresponded with the Greek alphabet. 
The Christians had another reason, according to Sixtus, for 
admitting twenty-four books ; which was, that John, in the 
Apocalypse, has introduced twenty-four elders as adoring him 
who was about to open tlie sealed book I 

Trifling and futile as all this is, yet from the authority and 
example of the Talmud, the Twenty-Four has even become a 
technical name of the Hebrew Scriptures ; and it stands on 
the first page as a title (^^n'nKii D^^^ni^^) to the majority of 
Mss. and editions. All antiquity however made, as we have 
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seen, but twenty-two ; and in tbis respect the assertion of Jo- 
sephus, that the Jews have twenty-two sacred books, stands 
most amply sustained and justified. 

Important consequences flow from these investigations and 
conclusions. I can mention only a few of them, which have 
respect to views often presented by some recent critics, and 
which have a slender support indeed in the history of the 
Canon. 

(1) It has become general to speak of Chronicles, as the 
iast book in the Hebrew Canon, and to draw important con- 
clusions as to the authenticity of this composition from this 
source. Eichhorn (Einl. § 7), De Wette (Einl. § 10, and 
Oomm. in Matt. 23: 35), and many others, appeal to Matt. 
23: 85 as certain evidence, that the book of Chronicles was 
the lfl»^ in the Old Testament in our Saviour's day. The 
words in question Are : " That on you [the Jews] may come 
all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the blood of 
the righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, son of Bara- 
chias, whom ye slew between the temple and the altar.** 
Here, says Eichhorn and others after him, is an example 
taken from the first and the last part of the Jewish Scriptures, 
and the design of Jesus evidently is, to say that on the Jews 
should come the consummation of punishment for all the mar- 
tyrdoms related from first to last in their Scriptures. Con- 
sequently the book of Chronicles must have stood last in their 
sacred volume. 

Notwithstanding the all but universal assent to this method 
of reasoning, I must stiH believe that it has not any solid ba- 
sis. How does it follow, that the book of Chronicles is the 
last in the whole volume, when the Kethubim of Josepfaus, 
viz. Psahns, Proverbs, Eeclesiastes, Canticles, yea all the 
books that we commonly name prophets, might have stood af- 
ter the Chronicles, and yet the reasoning have still been the 
same as most critics now suppose it to be ? The reasoning is 
founded on the historical part, and that only, of the Old Tes- 
tament ; and it is enough of course to answer all its demands, 
that the book of Chronicles was the last in the historical se- 
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ries. It is mere gratuitous assumption to suppose aay more ; 
for the present arrangement in our English Bibles would 
support the reasoning in question, just as well as the present 
Jewish arrangement of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

But there are several things, on the other hand, to show 
that the whole process of the reasoning here, as well as the 
assumed historical basis of it, is altogether incapable of anj 
adequate defence. (1) The Zechariah of 2 Chron. 24: 19—- 
22, to which the critics in question appeal, was the sod of 
Jekoiadoy and not of Barachias as Christ declares. The 
eonciliation of the two passages, by supposing that Zechari- 
ah's father bore both the names of Jehoiada and BarachiaSy 
is unsatisfactory in this case ; for why should we suppose 
that the Saviour appealed to any other name of Zechariah's 
father than that which is mentioned in the Old Testament, in 
case he really meant to designate the Zechariah of 2 Chron* ? 
But the Neologists have a shorter method : < The £vangi^ 
list's recollection was faulty, and he wrote jBarocAtot where 
Jesus had named Jehoiada' I am not prepared, however, to 
admit this solution. I cannot bring myself to believe, that 
Jesus would have made such an appeal as is here suf^KMed* 
Examine for a moment the chronology of this martyrdom; 
, for its date must at least be some 840 years before Christ. 
And are eight centuries and a half to be leaped over, in such 
a representation, because no martyrdoms, no persecutions by 
the Jews, could be found in all that period ? This is eontrar 
ry to probability, and contrary to fact. I affirm the latter, 
because Jeremiah (26: 23) tells us, that Jehoiakim (about 
600 B. C.) brought Urijah the Prophet out of Egypt, whith- 
er he had fled, and slew him with the sword. Here then is 
a martyr-murder 200 years and more after that of 2^hariah 
the son of Jehoiada. What is to be said also of Manasseh's 
murders, who " filled Jerusalem with innocent blood," more 
than a century after the murder of Zechariah ? And besides 
all this, did not the partizans of Antiochus Epiphanes, such 
men as Jason and his compeers, persecute and destroy pious 
persons living in their days ? The denial of all this would 
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be ill part a denial of what is certain, and in part of What in 
all respects is probable. Jews who could sell themselves to 
Antiochus in order to introduce the heathen rites, must needs 
persecute those who stood in the way of their nefarious de- 
signs. In a word, to terminate the history of Jewish perse- 
cutions at a period of 800 and more years before the Chris- 
tian era, in an indignant charge of accumulated guilt upon 
the nation, is in itself incredible ; I must say — to my mind it 
is preposterous. Yet such is the reasoning of the critics in 
question. 

(2) It is not at all essential or capable of proof, that the 
histories which we have of the Jews after their return and 
down to the Christian era, altogether imperfect and few as 
they are, should have preserved an account of the murder of 
Zechariah, as mentioned by the Saviour. A comparatively 
recent murder of such a man might have taken place, and yet 
not have been related at all by Josephus ; for we well know 
that his siience is not any proof that certain things did not 
take placC) e. g. the massacre by Herod at Bethlehem, the 
Saviour's appearance, claims, miracles, etc.* That we ladk 
the history of the son of Barachias, is no evidence that there 
was no such person. A prophet he is not said to be in Matt 
24: 35 ; it is only said that his blood was that of the righteous. 
And if in Luke 11: 51 he seems to be called 9i prophet, yet it 
is plainly in that sense in which distinguished pious men in 
general are sometimes called prophets in the Old Testament ; 
(e. g. in 1 Chron. 16: 22. Ps. 105: 15) ; for here Abel is also 
named as a prophet, in the same sense as Zechariah. No 
good reason can be given, then, why Jesus should not, or did 
not, refer to some recent event in the way of murderous per- 
secution. The very nature of the case renders this highly 
probable. Particularly does the mention of the minute cir- 
eumstance« that ^< Zacharias was slain between the temple and 

* After all the defences that have been made of the passage in Jose- 
phus respecting Christ, I feel constrained to say of it : Sapit emenda- 
torem. To me it seems that Josephus must have said more, if he said 

ytfaing. 

24* 
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the alter," savour of an event which was fresh in the recol* 
lection of the Jews who were addressed. And then the 
•charge implied in itpwfvaar^y tb deWy has all the appearance 
of imputing pergonal guilt In fact it mast involve it 

(8) But if anj one insists that we must needs have some 
other historical account of the murder of a laler or recent 
Zacharias, than that apparently contained in the Evangelbt ; 
whj may we not give credit to Origen, who (in Tract XXYL 
in Matt) states that Zacharicuy ihs father of John the BapHft^ 
was murdered by the Jews in the temple ? He agmn asserts 
this in Tom. XL in Matt p. 225 ed. Huet. Basil, Gi^gory of 
l^yssa, Cyrill of Alexandria, Peter of Alexandria, Theophy- 
lact, and others, agree with Origen in this statement ; Thilo^ 
Cod. Apoc N. Test I. Frol. LXI V. In the Frotevangeliom 
Jaoobi, the most respectable and perhaps the oldest of all the 
apocryphal gospels (Origen makes mention of it), the murder 
of the same Zaoharias is circumstantially related, cap. XXTTL 
seq. It is plain, then, that a very general tradition es^sted 
in ancient times, as to the murder of Zacharias the father of 
John, by the Jews, and probably by Herod's instigation. It 
Is no objection to the truth of this, that the father of Zachari^^ 
AS is not mentioned in Luke 1: 5. Barachias was a very 
common name among the Jews, and might well have be^i 
the name of Zacharias' father. The probability that the 
opinion of Origen and other ancients is correct here, is even 
strengthened, by that exegesis of Luke 11: 51, which woaM 
snake Zacharias a prophet in the usual sense of that word ; 
for Luke 1: 67 — 79 plainly represents him as uttering pro- 
phecy. 

Why may we not conclude now, that neither the evange- 
lists have made a mistake about the son of Barachias ; n<v 
the Saviour charged on the Jews the commission of a deed 
done more than eight centuries before ? And above all, why 
may we not say, that the whole of the conclusions about the 
book of Chronicles and its location, which are built on assum- 
ing for it the last place in the Hebrew Scriptures, is <^ such 
stuff as dreams are made of?" Nay, I venture to say, that 
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Ae assumption in qoestion ie histmcally and demoBBtrably ' 
false. Josephus so represents the Kethubim, thi^; the Chron* 
icies are excluded, and must have been united with the divi» 
sion of the Prophets ; as Fhilo had done before him, and also 
the New Testament. The first list of the successive and par* 
ticular hooks of the Hebrew Scriptures which we have, is 
that of Melito (about 170 A. D*)* which places Chronicles 
j^ext after Kings ; the same does Origen in his list ; the same 
does the Council of Laodicea, the Canones Apostol., CyriU 
4^ Jerusalem, Gregory Nazianzen, Athanasius, the Synopsis 
Scripturae in Atlianas. 0pp., Epiphanius (who even puts i| 
i^fore Kings), the Council of Hippo (A. D. 393), Hilary, and 
Bufinus. Jerome, who drank in Babbinical lore for twenty 
•years, is the only father among all of any name, who putt 
Chronicles among the Kethubim ; and he puts after it £zra 
(including Nehemiah), and Esther. Besides all this, the very 
&ct that the Septuagintal arrangement preserves the same 
order as all the early fathers, in regard to the book di Chioiv- 
ioles, shows that the Hebrew Mss. from which they translated 
^d net exhibit the Talmudical arrangement, but plainly that 
of Josephus. Most of the lists of books, to whieh I have aov 
referred) specifically declare, that they give the books w they 
are arranged hy the Jews, 

It is out of all oitical question, then, to admit that Chroni- 
cles was the last book of Scripture in our Saviour's time ; 
and out of all question to admit those views in criticism, which 
are built merely on the assumption of such a fact The Lih- 
eralists must give us some reasons better than such ones, in 
order to induce us to walk in the paths that they pursue. 

In this connection, let us return once more, for a moment, 
to the book of Daniel. As I have already stated, the main 
argument against the genuineness of the book, independently 
of its account of miraculous or strange events, is that which 
is drawn from the alleged fact, that the work has been assign- 
ed to the division of the Kethubim ; and so, as the process of 
. reasoning is, it must have been composed long after the titicie 
.when Daniel is said to have lived, and after the division eift- 
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* bracing the Prophets was broi^ht to a dose and completed. 
Bat what sajs fact f Josephns* arrangement necessarilj, ad 
we have seen, includes Daniel among the Prophets. Of 
coarse when this is settled, it follows with almost absolote 
certainty, that the son of Sirach, Philo, and the New Testa- 
ment writers, do the same, inasmuch as they dassifj the sa- 
cred books in the same manner as he does. We know for 
certiunty this fact in respect to the book of Daniel, as it coa- 
oems the later writers ; for we have their lists both of the 
names and the order of all the books. Melito places Danid. 
among the prophets and before Ezekiel. The same does Ori- 
gen. The Council of Laodicea place Daniel next after 
Ezekiel, and of course among the prophets. The same do 
the Canones ApostoL, Cyrill of Jerusalem, Gregory Nasian* 
sen, Athanasius, Synopsis Scripturae in Athaaas. Opp., (m 
Epiphanius, de Mens, et Ponder, the book is by some mis- 
take omitted). The Council of Hippo, like Melito and Ori- 
gen, place it before Ezekiel, as also does Hilary ; and Rafinns 
places it next after EzekieL Like Josephos, too, this last 
writer puts at the dose of the sacred volume the Hagi<^ 
graphal books, viz. Psalms, Proverbs, Eoclesiastes, Canticles. 
Jerome alone, in giving an account of the Rabbinical usage 
in his day, puts Daniel among the Hagiography ; and after 
it he puts Chronicles, Ezra (with Nehemiah), and Esther. 
The Talmud then stands alone in placing the book of 
Daniel among the Hagiography, with the exception that Je- 
rome makes the like arrangement, in giving an acooont of 
what was customary in his time among the Rabbins who had 
taught him. But even he does not accord with the Talmnd, 
either as to the number or the order of the books in the Pro- 
phets and Kethubim. All this proves, beyond a question, 
what a variety there was in the arrangement of particular 
books of the Scriptures, and how little of significance was ori- 
ginally attached to this circumstance. The Septuagint Ver- 
sion, it must surely be admitted, was made from Hebrew 
Mss. ; and how comes it to pass that the arrangement is so 
diiferent herefrom that of the Talmud? Thej^roof thai 
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Daoiel, amockg the aoci^its omv^eaUj, was regarded aa one 
cf the prapkets, is above all exeeptioo. The fact that Jose- 
phus extracts so copioaslj from him, and speaks of him at 
one of the greatest of all the prophets^ cannot be disguisecl 
Kear the close of Anttq. X he says : ^ Daniel was distin- 
guished and illustrious because of the glory of being the friend 
of God* . . • He was wonderfully fortunate sus one of th$ 
ffrecUest prophets ; and, during his life time he had much hoor 
our and fame from kings and from the multitude, and now 
when dead he has an everlasting remembrance." Our Sa? 
viour too has said of a certmn prediction, that it was '^ uttered 
by Daniel the prophet f Matt. 24: 15. Mswk 13: 14. 

We have now had opportunity to see, how utterly iaeon^* 
gruous the Talmudic arrangement of the Scriptures is with 
|Jl the other ancient testimony respecting this matter-^-4esti* 
mony, by the way, which is all of it older than that of th« 
Talmud. Even the Masorites of Tiberias, although they 
agree with the Talmudists as to the twenty-four books of 
Scripture, and as to the number of books respectively bor 
longing to Uie Hi^ography and to the Prophets, do still re* 
fuse to accede to the preposterous arrangement of placing 
the greater Presets in the order of the Talmud, viz. Jere«> 
miah, E^ekiel, Isaiah. The Masorites and every ancient 
i^uthority, one and all, unanimously declare the order to be 
thufl : Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel. It is" worth our while to 
listen for a momept to the reason of the Talmudists for their 
peculiar arrangement, in order that we may learn how to ap- 
preciate their decision in such matters: rr^fi'^b Q'^aba'i I^^S 
tv>!ff^'o^ aoi^in n^^'^'n b^ptmi aoi'^nn rr^biD mo'n^i «an*iim 
^nsinii Kan'nnnb HW'nin ipisqd Kn?an3 tv^y^ h'i»io*'i «rraro 
Mtnnrub ; i. e. ' since the book of Kings ends in desolation, 
and all of Jeremiah is desolation; and Ezekiel in the 
commencement is desolation, and at the close, consolation ; 
and Isaiah is all consolation, they [the men of the Great Syn- 
agogue] joined desolation to desolation [Jeremiah to the close 
of the book of Kings], and consolaticm to consolation [Isaiah 
to the last part of Ezekiel].' Yet so incongruous is this, that 
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Abarbanel (Pref. in Cooim. in Is.) does not heatate to sajt 
*< Tnilj our predecettors, tiie sons of the captiyity, did noC 
•inuige the books thus [▼iz.as the Talmod does], bat thej 
^aoed Isaiah at the head.** 

Enough for this topic. Clear as the light is it, that if anj 
regaid is to be paid to all the tesdmooy of antiqaitj whi<^ 
precedes the Talmod, the decisions of the latter as to the 
number or order of the books in the Prophets and Hagiogra- 
phj, are entitled to little or no authoritj. All the reasoning 
and conclusions about certain books in the Bible, ^diich are 
boilt on the Talmodic arrangement of particulars, must of 
coarse be without any good foundation. In fact, as already 
remarked, the Septuagintal arrangement of the Scriptural 
books, which at aU events preceded the Christian era, does 
of itself demonstrate, that when it was made, the Hebrew 
originals did not follow the Talmudic order. 

If the reader has still any scruples whether he is not to be 
bound by the decisions of the Talmudic doctors, in relation 
to critical matters, of this kind, it is proper that he should 
torn his attention for a moment to their decision in r^ard 
to the authorehip of the Old Testammit books. It runs thos : 
<<And who wrote them ? [the Old Testament books]. Mosea 
wrote his book, and the section of Balaam, and Job. Joshua 
wrote his book, and eight verses in the Law ; Samud wrote 
his book. Judges, and Ruth; David wrote the book of 
Psalms, with the assistance of ten of the eldan, by the aid of 
Adam the first man, of MelehisEedek, of AlMnham, of Moses, of 
Heman, of Jeduthuo, of Asaph, and of the three sons of Korah. 
Jeremiah wrote his book, and the book of Eangs and Lamen* 
tations. Hezekiah and his ^issistants wrote Isaiah, Proverbs, 
Canticles, and Coheleth [£cc]; the symbol of which is 
p*tt)o''. The men of the Great Synagogue wrote Ezekiel 
and the Twelve, Daniel and the volume of Esther ; the sym- 
bol of which is ^Syp. Ezra wrote his book and the geneak>- 
gy of the book of Chronicles down to himself.* Talm. Bab. 
Meg^. fol. 10. c 2. 

■■ ■■ III I- II n il l> I »— ^^o^^ 

ana yiunni s ni'iKi win nttnsji inBO are m)n pre '>m ♦ 



. Much comment on tliis would be nnseemlj here. The as- 
sertion that Mtwes wrote Job, will hardty stand before the 
tribunal of eriticism. That Samuel wrote his book (which of 
coarse includes I. II. Sam.), which continues the Jewish histo- 
ry down to more than forty years after his death, it would re- 
quire strong faith to believe. What Psalms Adam, Melchize- 
dek, and Abraham wrote, the Talmudists might find it some- 
what <Ufficult to show. That Jeremiah wrote the book of Kings, 
which carries the history down to the thirty-seventh year of Je- 
iKHadiin's captivity, is very improbable. He must, at any rate, 
have been more than a century old by that time. That Hez- 
dciah and his helpers wrote Isaiah, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and Canticles, is downright folly to assert, in any other sense 
than that they mod^ a copy of these books, or (as we say) 
copied them aui. It is singular, that the word ^inris , which 
the Talmudists have here employed, should have been so 
much controverted. Bertholdt, and after him Havemick and 
others, insist upon its being rendered introduced, as if it were 
the equivalent of ^vtrsn ; which seems to me little short of a 
monstrosity in philology. Others have supposed ^inns to 
mean, as often elsewhere, wrote in the sense of composing ; 
which would be attributing more absurdity to the Talmudists 
than they were probably guilty of. The truth of the matter 
seems to be very simple. !ina in Hebrew, like the verb vmte 
in English, may mean either the composition of a book in- 
duding the act of writing it down, or it may mean merely 
the act of an amanuensis or copyist which reduces it to wri- 
ting. There can be no reasonable doubt, that the Talmu- 

littJK^n d"iK '^"I'l i:? b^'ipt n^^^^ -^n** h^ dH^nn ^S)D an^ *tii 

ana rT'a*!*^ : n^^p "^aa tvxh^ •^"T' i^i tp^ ^^I'l b3>i •jinin'* ^^^r^ 
mr&ttj'^ 173*^0 p"©n*^ lana inr^i n^ipm •: nispi *^aba "nabi ntb 
IQ'^D aSap lana ninan noaa *^\»5h : rtnpi D'^'^ysn ^^^ ^Vis^ 
on'^1 n^iDO ana k^m^j : ^nox ni'^aai bn'^n "itsj^ ira^isi bxptn** 
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dbtg borrowed the eenttnent rcepecdng the doings of Hese- 
kiah and his assistants from ProT. 25: 1, where it is said : 
** These are the Proverbs of S<^mon, which the men of He- 
sekiah king of Judah 4p*nn7n, copied oat/' So our English 
Version ; and it seems to have hit the mark exactly. The 
verb pr9 , in conj. Hiphil, means to iran$fer ; hence to trans- 
fer from one book into another, i. e. to copy out ; see Ges. 
Lex. The Talmud, instead of saying the men of HezeMah 
(as the Bible does), says Hszekiah and his iUMtants (inr^ ; 
and instead of ^p'^rcfh 9 they employ Kirys as its equivalent. 
Bat as the part of Proverbs thus copied out comprises only 
five chapters, where they obtained ground lor naming th« 
whole book as copied out, and for adding Canticles and Ee» 
desiastes to this, i. e. adding all the supposed works of Sol- 
omon ; above all whence they obtained the information that 
Isaiah was also copied^out by Hezdciah and his assistants ; is 
■lore than I can conjecture. Not improbaUy the interest 
which that good king took in this renowned prophet, and the 
deference that he paid to him, may have occasioned the gpess 
in question ; for more than ffuess it does not seem to be. 

The men of the Great Synagogue are said ^ to have copied 
out [for public use ?] Ezekiel, the Twelve, Daniel^ and the 
volume of Esther.' Here ^inraD is employed in the same way 
as before, beyond all reasonable doubt. So De Wette, Einl. 
i 14 ; and to the same purpose Rashi, i. e. Babbi Sobmon 
Jarehi (t 1105), who undertakes to explain and to vindicate 
this passage of the Talmud in his Comm. in Baba Bathra. 
His words are worth quoting, in order to display the geaitts 
<^ Rabbinic commentators : ^< The men of the Great Syna- 
gogue wrote out (or copied) Ezekiel, who prophesied in exile. 
And I know not why Ezekiel did not write it [the book] out 
himself, except that prophecy is not given for any one to 
write it in a foreign country. They [the Great SynagogueJ 
wrote it out after they returned to the holy land. And so, in 
respect to the book of Daniel who lived in exile ; and so, in 
regard to the volume of Esther. And as to the Twelve 
Prophets, because their prophecies were brief, the prophets 



BOt theaieelves vriie them dovn, each one his owh book. 
But when Haggai, Zechariah, and Malacfai came [to the holy* 
land], and jbbw that the Holy Spirit was about to depart, in- 
•amiidi as they were it» last prophets, tisen they rose up an4 
wrote down their pn^ecies, and joined those of flie minor 
fCQ^^ts with them, and thus made one large book, so t^ai 
'they might not be destroyed (or lost) on account of their* 
-amallness."* 

It is with great difficulty that one can be brought to b^ieva^- 
thai a man of so maeh intelligence as Jarehi was really seri* 
-ous in- giving wactk an account of this matter. Men forsootlii 
according to him, could be inspired as prophets, when in eiD^ 
'itet but it was unlawftrl to write down their compositions while 
"Hi that state I And then nine prophets of the twelte did not 
^wrkedown their owb oompositions, because they were sk&rii 
•Were the Psidms tfaeo, which are shorter still, not writtok 
•imwA by their authors ?. And eould not the nine propheta 
who composed without writing, foresee the danger of their 
works being lost or perverted, while committed to the ke^^ 
ing of merely oral tradkion, as w^l as the three who pro- 
Tided against such a catastrophe ? But it is useless to reason 
4ilgain8t the putid conceits of Babbins devoted to the TalmvnL 
And besides ail that has been now said, I would merely ask 
the question : Is it not plain, that, even on Talmudie ground^ 
^^ real authorship of many of the Old Testament books, and 
parts of books, remains undisck>sed? The information gi^«» 
is neither extensive enough to cover the ground which it pE»- 

nxtna nana nbu? ^'ata fc<b d« ia:tra ixptn^i "inns «!» rrai 
bK^ia^ nuD p*i p»i) \\ia^ ^nxi ii>K naroi y^^ n^tin zra^ 
rrmiK'oa i%ntt5 ^ina ntt::s> d'^attJi •nnDx rh^^-Q pi nbian h^"^© 
n^^nst *»an iKni psd ^'^^ ttJ^^K d^sa? d^^K^'nan "oro vh mapj^ 
1^51 d'lainnK D'lK^^aa dn i^^ntts pl)noa ttJ^ipn ni'i istm •'s^im 
ii^:i "nad diKtt»i da5 maop nixiaa ifi'n'^:«i drr^niHina nanai 

idaop nan» i^inR*' ^Im 

25 



feites to eoreTy nor in mi j meMore Mtbfeetofj m to UMt 
which h does ooTer* 

Sadi lire the aMth»nHe$^ then, for the ancient division of 
the Hebivw Scriptarea into twemh^ftmr books ; sodi for ar- 
ranging Isaiah after Jeremiah and Esekiri ; such for mixii^ 
iogetlier pn^hecj, Instorj, and lyric poetrj and {voTerbs, all 
under one cat^ory, the KelkMmj when the natore of the case 
and the Toice of aatiqoitj were against it. It is in vain to in- 
qnire now what conceits led them in soch a direction. No 
one can fathom the depths of Talmudic critidsm. The ontf 
possible waj to receive it, is to take it upon credit and witb- 
oot examination* 

Is there myt abundant reason then to say, that aignmaUs 
against the genuineness of Daniel, of Chionides, or of any 
oUier book in the Hmiography, on ibe ground of its preset 
mrangemeniy are utterly fiddle; inasmiich as they Imve no 
solid basis ? Indeed this is one of these cases, in which we 
inAJ ^Jj that the n^ative is citable of critical demonslni- 
taon. 

After a minute investigation of this whole raatto* of the 
dassification and order of the sacred books, ooe may well be 
surprised at finding such an inteUlgent critic as Heagstenbei^ 
in his AutheniM des Daniel (p. 2S seq.), admittiog, as it woold 
seem without any questicm, the anUguky of the Talmudic 
arrangement, and striving to explain the location of Daniel 
among the Hagiognq^hy, on the ground that the book was not 
written in Palestine, and was not from the hand of one who 
was a {»ophet by office, or who could claim the highest do- 
gree of inspiration. Certain it is from aH the authorities be- 
fore Jerome and the Talmud, that Daniel was never class^ 
fied in this manner by the more ancient Jews. This is the 
shortest and best answer to aU arguments against the genu- 
ineness of that book, on the ground of its location. In fact 
this matter is so plain, that I am strongly tempted to believe, 
that in the disputes between Christians and the Jews about 
the Messiah, and the time of his comings during the first three 
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and ahalf omtunea, the Jews fell themselves to be aofiressed 
bj the i^)parefit predictioii in Dan. ix. respecting the Seveotj 
Weeks before his coming, that thej sought to give the book 
a fewer {rface than it had occupied before, and thus to remoYO 
ii somewhat from an associatkm with the other prophets. It 
was too late to exclude it from the Canon. 

Havemiek, in his recent Introdncticm to the Old Testa- 
menti has made the same admission of the antiquity of the 
Talmodic arraogement in respect to the Kethubim. And he 
has not only done this, and in addition to it maintained that 
the Talmudists made distictions in the order of the prophets, 
which were founded on the decree of their inspiration and the 
eontiniiance of it, but he has laboured at length (p. 54seq.) to 
show, that even the Scriptures themselves make a distinction*— 
a palpable one — ^between K*^ad afraphety and Pss^ or nth a seer. 
Laboar surely bestowed in vain ; and, on account of the fun* 
dHnental error which it involves, having a tendency only to 
make his readers dislnistfjal in regard to statements of this 
nature when made by him. How easy to have prevented 
snch a mistake as he has made, by duly consulting a Hebrew 
Concordance I Had he done this, he must have seen that 
a*03 and m|h or mh are undistinguishingly used to desig- 
aale the very same individaals ; e. g. Samuel is K'^aj in 
1 Sam. 3: 20. 2 Chron. dS: 18, and ni$S in 1 Sam. 9: 11, 18» 
Id. 1 Chron. 9: 22. 26: 28. 29: 29. Gad is tt^^na in 1 Sam* 
22: 5. 2 Sam. 24: 11, and hm in 1 Chron. 29: 29 ; Iddo is 
prophet in 2 Chron. 13: 22, and seer in 9: 29 ; Jehu is pro- 
phet in 1 Kings 16: 7, 12, and eeer in 2 Chron. 19: 2. So 
Amos is called a n|h in Amos 7: 12, and the whole body of 
the prophets collectively appear to be called seer» in 2 Kings 
17: 13. 2 Chron. 33: 18. Isa. 29: 10. 30: 10. Mic 3: 7. la 
1 Sam. 9: 9 it is expressly stated that K*^aa and txnH are 
equivalent by usage, the latter being the more ancient word, 
and the former being then but recently employed. Both de- 
signate the same dass of persons, although etymologically 
considered the words bear diverse shades of meaning. &ra3 
marks one as an intpired person uttering the thoughts which 
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Ik Hispimtaon saggesto; mh or mn desgnate » pcnoa 
aft M0in$r Uiiogs ooDoealed fiwa olhen, wliether bj being fcK 
iare» or because tbey are difficult to find out Pity tbat a 
writer of so mucb learning and Tigoor as Ifiktemick lAMald 
lake soch a false positioo, speeiall j when k was so easjp to 
■hon it! 

It is troe, indeed, that neither Het^lenbe^ nor HMver- 
aiek appears to lay any stress open the Rabbinic conedt of 
different gradcUtans of inspiration^ as being matter of iac^ 
They inlroduce this view of the Talmwdists, in order to ao> 
eonnt for the arrangement of so many books among the dasa 
of KethubiuL Yet even this will hardly be aoeomfdished by 
k ; for how came Lamentations to be put among the Kethu- 
bifl^ and Jeremiah among the Prophets ? What swt of i»-- 
spiration was that whidi was given to David, in his Messia- 
nic views as exhibked by the Psa]ms ? Or what, in respect 
to devotional feeling and instmction ? There is ne^ view that? 
we can take of this subject, which does not show its fatffity* 
And when the question is once asked: By what diagnostiea- 
aoold the Babbies dis^^m and decide the gradations of inspi- 
lation? all the answer is made to this whole matter, that 
needs to be made, or which it deserves. It is like a thoasaad 
thousand other conceits with which the Talmndic writers 
abound, and which even the later Jewish writers virtoally ac« 
knowledge, by calling them Hagtfcidaih^ i. e. tale9 or ttcrieSf 
meaning pleasant or entertaining stories. 

With good reason then do we take the position, that C^ 
tan of Siraehj Pkilo, the New Testament^ JasephuSy and all 
Cib earlier Christian writers^ dawn to the middle ofthefow^ 
aenturyj testify in favour of an arrangement of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which classes foub nK>OK^ together thai are of like 
composition and matter in some important respects, and regards 
OKi'T THESE ojs belonging to the Hagiographg. All that dif* 
fers from this is later, and is the invention of those who have 
soagfat for or made distinctions that are only imaginary, and 
diown more of the ingenuity of romancers than of the soaii4 
judgment and discretion of sdber critics* 
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§ 13. General Results of preceding Investigations* 

Tkere are Miae results, which are so plain a&d lie as it 
irere so much on tlie veiy surface of what has been exhibited^ 
that they cannot well escape the notice of the reader, even 
such a reader as may be unskilled in criticism. These are, 
that the books, which for ages past have belonged to the Ho- 
brow Canon, and which now belong to it, are the very same 
books which belonged to it in the time of Christ and the apos- 
tles, and for several centuries before this period. There are 
some porticttlars in the histwy of them which has now be^i 
tCBced, that i^ace this position beyond all reasonable contrar 
dietion. The Son of Sirach refers to them, at least 180 
years (parhaps 280) before the Christian era, precisely in 
the same manner, and by substantially the same names or 
designations, as doea Philo (£1. 40 B. C), the writers of the 
New Testmnent, and Josephus. The manner of the refer- 
ence implies of necessity a defined and well known coUection 
of books, intelligible to every educated reader, and no more 
liable to be mistaken, than our word Scripture or Bible now 
is among us. The Christian Fathers who follow, down to 
the fifth century, have made the limits of the Jewish Canon 
ttHirely definite by specifying, in different countries and by 
many distinguished persons, the identical books which belong 
to the Jewish Scriptures. No room is left for mistake on 
this important p<Hnt. Such ia the state of facts. 

In the next place, we argue that such must necessarily have 
been the case, from the circumstances of the Jews, their views 
and feelings in relation to reli^ous matters, and the opposing 
party-divisions which existed, first among themselves, and 
then between the Jews and Christians. To begin with the 
Jews ; it IS certain from the repeated testimony of Josephus, 
and indirectly of Phik>, that the Sect of Pharisees and Sad-* 
dncees existed kmg before the birth of Christ. The Saviour 
and his disciples found these sects in full vigour, and in strong 
aetiott, at the time of th«ir minisciy. When we go further 

25* 
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\mxkf we find onneWes unable to trace their lustory to its 
origin. Josephus first mentions them in Antiq. XIIL 5. 9, 
under the high-priest Jonathan (159 — 144 B. C.) ; but he 
nentioos them (together with the Esaenes) as seets alreadj 
fiilly and definitely formed. Winer thinks, and with good 
naaon, that the spirit of Judaism, soon after the return of 
the Jews from their Babylonish exile, gave rise to a feelii^ 
which led to the formation of the Pharisaic par^ ; and that 
this very naturally called forth an opposition, which embodi- 
ed itself in the Sadducaean party ; art Pharisaer, in Bib. Lex. 
In the time of John H3rrcanos, ne^w of Judas Maccabaeus, 
Josepfaus speaks of the Pharisees as having such influenoft 
with the common people, that ** they wonid be believed even 
in case they uttered anything against the king or high-priest." 
To them was opposed the Saddncees ; and the main sub- 
ject of division between them, was not the denial of angel or 
■pint, or the Sadducaean rejection of the Pharisaic doctrina 
of predestination, (as has been often alleged), but the oMritk 
m was that the Scriptures are the onlffrtde offidth andprae^ 
Hee, In opposi^n to the Pharisees, the Saddncees rejected 
aU traditions and ordinances of men, not expressly sanction- 
ed by the Scriptures. So Josephus most explicitly : ^ Their 
Custom was, to regard nothing except the Laws [L e. the 
written Law8»>sthe Bible] ; for they reckon it as a virtue to 
dbpute against the doctors in favour of the wisdom (<rogMe^) 
which they follow ;" Antiq. XVIIL 1. 4u Again in Antif. 
Xin. 10. 6 he says : ^^ The Pharisees inculcated many rulea 
upon the people, received from the fiftthars, which are not 
written in the Law of Moses ; and on this account the sect <^ 
the Saddncees reject them, alleging that those things are to be 
regarded as roles which are written [in the Scriptures]," but 
that the traditions of the fathers are not to be observed. la 
a word ; the Saddncees of old ware SeripiurUU ; and in re* 
Bpect to this point they occupied the same ground in oppoffltioii 
fi^ the Pharisees^ which Protestants now occupy in relation to 
the Roman Catholic traditions. Tbat sect has long been de« 
Ihnct among the Jews ; but it has notoriously be«i succeeded 
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bj the so called Karmtes (INK*;!?* Senp9imsiB)\ fee Trighuh 
diu9, Syntagma de Sectis Jadeerura, etc. The idea thai haa 
been broached and defended by some, that the Saddoeees ad» 
mitted the authority of only the Pentateuch, is entirely with« 
out foundation. How could they bare been, as th^ offc^a 
ware, members of the Sanhedrim, and high priests, and no 
abjection of this nature have been brought against them hj 
&e Pharisees ? That their speculalions led them to rejeet 
the existence of angels and unembodied spirits, is true in- 
deed ; but, as I have already said, the eardo ret, in respect to 
the dispute between them and the Pharisees, was what has 
just been stated ; see Winer, Bib. Lex< art Sadducaer, who 
has taken considerable pains in the investigataon of these nu^ 
ters. 

Biaek then to a time which preceded the Maccabees, at all 
adventures, we must pot the rise of the I^arisees and Sadp 
dneeee. From the momenl that the parties yt^q folly fomsb* 
ed, the extent of the Jewish Scriptures was o( coarse a mattar 
fully and permanently decided. It is impossible to suppose^ 
Ihat the Sadducees would concede to thehr antagonists the 
right or the power to introduce new books into the Canon. 
This would be giving up the very essence of the matter in 
dispute. No one but a prophet divinely commissioned, and 
to endowed as to be acknowledged by both parties, would or 
eonld be entrusted with the introduction of a new sacred book* 
But no such prophet, as is conceded by all, made his appeaxw 
ance at that time. Of course we cannot listen to the afiSrma* 
tions of Neologists, however confident and often repeated, 
that DanieH Chronicles, Jonah, many of the Psahns, and 
what not, first made their aj^earance at the Maccabaean peri- 
od. It w€is impossible to procure admittance for them to tfaa 
Ganon, if such were the case. The very essence of the dia* 
pate between the two great pasties among the Jews, turning 
as it did on the specific point c^ adherence to Me Scripium 
mhfy must of course have rendered it impossible for eitbor 
part7 newly to introduce a sacred book, which would be ao* 
knowledged by the othw* Yet we have not a whisper in ali 
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aaliqaity, that telk as of any dispute in relatkm to the r^je^ 
taon of any book now in the Jewish Canon» or of any doubt 
about its authenticity by either party. Even the Pharisees 
aeyer attempted to add their traditions to the Scriptures^ in 
the way of incorporating them together. They produced 
them at first as oral law, brought down merely by oral tradi- 
tion. They formed, at last, their Mishna, and their Taimudf 
in order to embody them and make them permanent ; but in 
all this they meddled not with the integrity of the Scriptures. 
In forbidding the young to read Canticles and the first and 
last part of Ezekiely they did not pretend to undervalue these 
books, bat merely manifested their opinion that they were 
not adapted, by reason of their peculiar style and matter, to 
the capacity, comprehension, and profit of youthful readers. 

We may in a moment realise the validity of the ailment 
imder consideration, by asking the question : Whether any 
one of the sects of Christians, at present, could introduce 
another book into the New Testament, which would be any 
knowledged by all ? Has it yet ever been possible to make 
Protestants receive Judith and Tobit, and the Apocrypha in 
general, ^ce the beginning of the Reformation ? The Conn- 
eil oi Trent did their best to effect this ; and in what has it 
reisulted? 

We have seen how matters stood before the Christian era; 
let us now inquire into the state of them since the commenoer 
ment of that era. Two parties existed among the Jews. 
Many of the Jews became Christians, and were not only op- 
posed and controverted by the others, but persecuted even to 
death. The Scriptures were in the hands of boih. Which 
party could add to or diminish from them, and yet persuado 
the other to accede ? Surely neither. When the Alexan- 
drine Christians, (whether Jewish or Gentile Christians we 
cannot perhaps decide with certainty), after the lapse of some 
time, introduced slowly and gradually the Apocryphal books 
into their churches, did the Jews ever receive or admit them 
as Scripture ? Not in the least Melito, Origen, and others 
tell us specifically what the Jewish Canon was, at an eariy pe- 
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nod; Hilary, Epiphanias, Jerome, BofiauSy the Talmpd, teU 
us what it continued to be at a later period. No one will even 
pret(^ to say that it has been changed since. Jews and 
ChrisUans have always been too sharply opposed to admit 
of any ehaosge ia the Scriptural docwBentSy since H^ fifth 
o^ktury. It would be useless to attempt any proof of a xnal^ 
ter so obvious, certain, and acknowledged by aU. Whaterer 
a part or a party of Christians have done, in the way of foist* 
iag in the Apocrypha, has never produced the least influence 
opcm the Jews, nor upoa the limits of their Canon. The 
books which we now have as theirs, and which are appealed 
to and quoted in the New Testament,^ stiU remain as doeu-« 
ments which are quoted and referred to by Christians, aiad bj* 
all the Jews the world over. If there ev^ was a people oa 
tbe foee of the earth, whose superstitions even, to mentioa 
nothing better, would have put it out of all questicm either to: 
add iOf. or take from, their saered books, that people was the 
Jews. With wh^ unbending obstinacy have they adhered^ 
&r more than a thousand years, even to all the conceits aad 
egregious trifling of much that is in tbe Talmud ! Have thej 
beffli less superstitiouft in regard to their Scriptures ? 

Whatever may be the difficulties existing in the minds «C 
some, imd even of some consdentious persons, about a part 
of the Old Testament books, they have no bearing on the 
Ustorieo-critical question b^ore us. Our inquiry respects a 
ttialier of fact, not of doctrine. And this fact stands befoco 
us, not in the obscurity of night, nor in the doubtful ^immei^ 
ings of twttigfat, but in the full blaze of a noon-^day sun. 

The question how much autboritt is to be attributed to 
the Old Testam^st, or to any part of it, has not yet he&k dis* 
tfaetly considered. It vemains for more particular discufisioa i 
sad to tfab we shall proceed,, as soon as one more inquiry has 
been made. This is; 
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§ 14. Did ihe Egyptian Jew» cLdmit the same Oanan oi 

the Jewe of Palestine f 

In order rigliU j to appreciate the importanee of this ques- 
tion, it will be necessary to glance at the oonditioii and the 
nnmber of the Jews in Egypt, at the period of about 320 
B. C«y and thence downwards to the Christian era. 

To Ptolemy Lagos, one of the nuHtary officers of Alexan- 
der the Great, was assigned, after the death of that king, the 
government of Egypt. In the contests whieh f<rfiowed, among 
the ethnardis of Alexander's empire, Ptolemy orerran and 
took possession of Jadea, Samaria, Phenida, and Coelo-syria, 
Josephns relates that Ptolemy came in person to Jerusalem, 
and offered sacrifices in the temple there. In order to seeurs 
the tranquillity of the newly conquered countries, he took 
with him a great number of hostages to Egypt, and among 
these were many thousand Jews. Some of the latt^ weie 
sent to Gyrene, (then under Ptol^ny), but the body of them 
settled in the newly built city of Alexandria. 

From time to time, after this, great accessions were made 
to their numbers ; for Ihey were treated with special &voor 
by most of the Egyptian kings, in order to secure their fide-- 
Uly and their aid. Finally, about 153 B. C, Onias, a son 
of the high priest Onias IIL who was massacred at Da^nae 
under the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, Bed to Egypt ; and 
not long after this, he so gained the favour of Ptolemy Phi* 
lometer, then king of that country, that he was made com- 
mander in chief of the Egyptian army, and governor of the 
Nome of Heliopolis ; while the second in command was Do* 
sithens, another Jew. Onias, on account of the great num- 
ber of Jews in Egypt and its dependencies, conceived thft 
idea of having a temple built in that country, in order to ao» 
commodate Hebrew worshipp^s, and save the expense and 
trouble of journeying to Palestine, in order to pay their devo* 
tiona there. The kii^ consented, and a temple was built at 
I^eoatopolis, in the Nome of Heliopolis, in which Onias be* 



came high priest^ wad sobordioafie priests and Lerites were 
gathered aroand him. The temple itself was built after the 
model of that at Jenisalem ; and the whole routine of worship 
in it was simply c<^ied from that at Jerusalem. This state 
of things continued, until the temple of LeontopoHs was de- 
stroyed hj Vespasian, during his war with the Jews. 

Now there is not the least intimation from any quarter, that 
either any new books or new ritual of worship were ever in- 
troduced here. The wIm^c arrangement bespeaks the con- 
trary. Even so late as the time of Philo Jadaeus (40 B. C), 
the attachment to the religion of the father-land was not di- 
minished among the Jews of Egypt They sent Philo to Je- 
rosalem, there to make offerings in the name of the people, 
L e. of the Egyptian Jews. Philo himself was descended 
.from a family of the priesthood. He was a Pharisee, and 
aealous for the religion of his fathers. Tet in all his vohimi- 
BOBS wo^s, he never once refers to any of the apocryphal 
books as Scripture, nor ever makes them the basis of any of 
bis all^orizing ; and all this, when at the same time it is 
manifest from numerous hints, and occasionally from his die- 
tioo, that he was familiarly acquainted with the apocryphal 
writings. Of this indeed there can be no doubt, considering 
his station and his literary ardour. How is it possible, that 
Betther he, nor Josepfaus, ever intimates a word of any dif- 
ferenee of views^ about the Jewish Scriptures between the 
Jews of Palestine and Alexandria, if any such difference re- 
ally existed ? The fact that Philo has quoted most of the 
Jewish books as authoritative and divine, is a pledge that he 
recognized the Jewish Scriptures in their usual extent. The 
fact that Josephus never intimates any departure from Jew- 
ish views on the part of Egyptian Jews, proves, beyond any 
hit contradiction, that he was not aware of any such depar- 
ture. After the minute account he gives of the Pharisees, 
the Sadducees, and the Essenes, should we not of course ex- 
pect him, when he describes the building of the temple at Le- 
oatopolis and its ritual, to take notice of imy peculiarities in 
the views of his Egyptian brethren in le^trd to the Scrip- 
tures? 
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B seems prolwbte, indeed, tfa&t most of the books which we 
now name Apocrypha, first came into^ heing, or at least into 
drcalation, in Egypt. Alex8n<{iia was, for a long peiiod, 
the great litemrf workshop of the times. Sadi of them as 
were written be^re the Christian era, (whidi seems to have 
been the case with most), mast of course hare been wnCten 
by Jews. But tliej were nearly afl written in Cttb^ ; and 
no Jew erer tiiocight of nmting a Greek book with the He- 
brew ones. Hence, althongh some of the apocryphal booAfls 
made their way to an assodation with the Septcu^int verskniy 
yet they were never joined to the Hebrew Scriptores. Even 
the prodaction of Jesas the Son of Biradi, who was a Jew of 
Jerosdem and wrote in JEHs^rew, made no clmm, at least none 
which was admitted, to scriptural anthority. Mnch less ooidd 
the books written originally in Greek prefer sndi a dadmi. 
Vnlgar and nnedoeated readers, who had no discriminatmg 
taste or judgment, and who knew ooly the Greek Seriptareiy 
might unwittHigiy unite the apocryphal hocka with them, be- 
"cause of thdr religious tone. Yet it would be difficult to 
'prove that this was done, before the Christian era. At ail 
events, such men as Philo, although he quotes only the Gkedc 
Scriptures, never once thought of doing any such thing. 

We may safely come to the condusion, then, that the Ck- 
non of the Hebrew Scriptures was the same among the Jews 
both of Egypt and Palestine. Our next step is the isqutry : 

§ 15. In what estimation were the ffebrew Scriptures held hy 
the Jews, cU, before, and soon after the commencement of 
the Christian era ? 

We begin with the testimony of the Son of Siradu In'the 
-foroem to the Greek version of his book, his grandson has toU 
•us rei^>ecting him, that ^ he gave himsetf im nlxiw, for the 
- greater part of die time, at very inu<^ to the study of the Law, 
-Ae Prophets, and the other patrical Books," in order to pre- 
ipare for writing his own book. At the outset the translator 
-qpei^ 4^ 4Qie ^nalhopjKsu (OfiXnp, many and m^jwkmt 
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&ing$ which were imparted to the Jews by the Law, the Pro- 
phets, and the other Books of like tenor." The estimatioo 
put upoQ the Scriptures, bj Sirachides and his grandson, is 
Terj plainly disclosed by these declarations. The Bible, for 
the first, was the highest source of all true wisdom and knoK^ 
ledge; in the Tiew of the second, it was the efficient cause of 
procuring the distinguished blessings and privileges enjoyed 
by the Hebrews. 

Everywhere does Sirachides refer to the Scriptures, eiiher- 
by borrowing their phraseology, or by appealing to them, 
mostly in an indirect way, as the source of all true wisdom, 
virtue, piety, and happiness. The law is often the subject of 
reference, and is regarded as an authority in all matters. la 
the eulogy of Wisdom (ch. xxiv.), there is a manifest and 
designed imitation of Frov. viii. In the nafBQmv v/ivog, i. e. 
Eidogi^ of the Fathers (xliv— *-l), there is everywhere the moit 
plain and manifest recognition of the authority, credibility, 
and excellence of the scriptural representations. The writwr 
begins with Enoch, and follows the train of biblical histt^ 
ry, down to Nehemiah. He quotes the promises to Abra- 
ham. Moses was beloved of God, and to him commandment 
was given in respect to bis people. Joshua was a follower 
of Moses in the prophetic office. Most of tiie kings of Judah 
sinned by forsaking the Law. Jeremiah was consecrated, 
while in his mother's womb, to the prophetic office. Ezekiel 
saw visions of glory, which were shown to him by him who 
rode upon the Cherubim. All the offerings and rites of the 
Levitical ritual are excellent and deserving of veneratioa ; 
strong attachment to them, and particularity in the observ* 
ance of them, is worthy of high commendation. This and 
the like matter in the book of Sirachides show beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that with him the sacred books were co 
nawj the all iu alL Fhilo and Josephus have designated 
their views much oftener by the use of significant attributives 
applied to the Scriptures, (as we shall soon see) ; but they 
have shown no deeper reverence for the authority and exoel- 

2.6 
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leMe of tile SorlptarM, Am tlie 8oti of Siraeh. ^ Ho Aal 
«QiiiieUi, m$j read** thie, in erery part of Mis woii[. 

We oome next to Philo. He has been more expfidi ih 
itatihg bis Tievr of the mattere nnder consideration^ Nothing 
can be more certain tban his belief in the divine in^foiiem 
and uMihoritjf of ike Setiptureiy in the very highest Bense that 
can be affixed to these wonfe. The edition to- which I ref^ 
in the view subjoined, is that of Mangey, 2 vol. fol. 

I. PkUoU ifieuf ef the prephetie office and of inepiratum. 
1b. Op^ 1. p. ttty speaking of Moses ad a prophet, he sab- 
joins : ^' *Egi$fffBig Y^ ^^'^ ^^ nQoqiijrcu ^bw^ xataxQ(»fi^p^ 
«oi^ ixeipmf OQyifms fp^ i^hooip w S» i&i^hiffB, L e. Pr^ 
phets are the interpreters of Qod, he em^oying their organs ft>r 
the diselosat^ of whatcTor he pleases." In his De Legibife 
Special., H. p. d4d, he comes oat most fatly and expUdtfy 
iH^ his views : ** Ugoqi^tfig ifi fiip ya^ ovdiv j!Irh^ dit9tpeBi- 
petaf^ to nttQAtatty all* tijttf eqfkfjveig, vftno^Xtertog hi^ 
Wof^' o<m nqofpiqei, %ca ntfS^ of XQ^^'^ iv^^eia ynyof^g h 
Ayvoittf fietaPMtOftitov fjiiv rov hyfuffto^ neu nen^cBK^fa^fpiit^s 
^719 trig '^pvpig dxQonohf • ifimetpmrr^xotog di xal ipoixtixo- 
tog rev 0eiov m^evfiatog, neu niativ trig (p^^^ OQyaifOTroHOhf 
HQovovtog, 9i nai inixovrrog tig hfOQyri di^hoair xov n^ofr&e- 
tmt^ei, i. e. a prophet exhibits nothing at all which is his owtt, 
bat is an interpreter, another so^esting whatever he titters ; 
and so long as he is inspired, he remains nnconscioos, his 
reason departing and quitting the citadel of ^e soul, and the 
'divine Spirit entering and' inhabiting it, and giving impulse ix^ 
all the organism of the voice, and uttering sounds for the clear 
discoarse of those things which he prophesies." Hete, then, 
Is a representation that wiM satisfy even the warmest stickler 
for pasewitf in persons inspired. I regret to add^ tfaM down 
to the present faonr there have been and are not a few, who* 
liave laboured to sopport the like extreme view of this matter* 
Even Hengstenbei^ tells ns, that '^ when the Spirit of God 
comes in, the spirit of man goes out ;" the mere echo of w^U 
Fhik) said more than 1800 years ago. It is. not my present bosi- 
ness to examine theologically tlus view of inspiration. How 
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die we^t or aathori^ of what b oommnnieated, is aog* 
mented bjr tke auppositMo that the organ of oommmucatioa 
peases to be a ratioiial and conscious being, is what no one 
has jet shown. At all events Paul did not believe in such a 
view of thb matter, when he dedared, (for the purpose of eop 
fi^reing obedience to his ii\junctioos among the Corinthian 
prophets, and of showing their obligation and ability to obey), 
that *^ the spirit of the prophets is subject to the prophets.** 
To Philo such a suggestion, it seems, would have appeared 
little less than blasphemy. "Nfj view of it is indeed very di^ 
£Brent. It appears to me to be simple Christian rationality 
and truth. But enough of this. 

No one will denji then, that whatever books Fhilo con- 
sidered fw Sciiptupe, ar as isevealed, they, in his view, bore 
the stamp of the highest possible authority and credibility* 
He often repeats th^s sentiment. In his Quis Ber. divin. Hae- 
fta sit, (0pp. L 510), he says : " A prophet utters nothing of 
}m own, but aU things are from a fordgn source, another giv- 
ing them utteranoe." And again in IL p. 417 : ^ A prophet 
is an interpreter, uttering from within the things that am 
i^token by God.*' Whoever then is called a prophet by him, is of 
course regarded as an instrument of divine and authoritative 
^communication. Whatever books were ranked by him as Scrip- 
tare, were also of course, in his view, entitled to all the aur 
thority and reverence which such a character of their authors 
^leuld claim. It remains for ys to see hew he characterizes, 
in particular, both the sacred writers and their books. 

n. Philo^^ particular view qfMKred autharsy and of their 
iooks. The most general designation .<»f the authors is propheti, 
0^q)yz(xu With this word, and for the sake of variety in hig 
diction, he not unfrequently exchanges other names, which, 
^s he employs them, are altogether equivalent. For example^ 
^e jSnd frequently in him, xgofi^Tijg api^Qj prophetic num^ 
UQoqiartTig, hierophant, i. e. exhibitCH* of sacred things, ^anir 
^$og eLvrii^ oracular man^ Meivoiofg iraiffog, disciple or com' 
patron of Moeee^ Menvaitog ^laaoiri^^, a follower of Moeei, 
(lit a thiasos cueociate)^ t!^ tmv q>ottyr<lip Mwiiei^s, one oftk^ 
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fdhwers or frequenters of Moses, rov nQoqn^txw ^latfuari^ 
ZOQW, a companion of the prophetic choir ; all of which names 
are applied to yarioos sacred writers, and which an artificial 
doqaence led Philo thas to vary, while his meaning is ever 
fhe same. Moses is referred to in some of the cases above, 
aa the perfection of the prophetic character, the ideal o^ an in- 
^ired person. 

The books written by such men he calls ItQag jgagidg, sa^ 
ered Scriptures, legag ^t^Xovg, sacred hooks, h^iator jQUiAfUt 
most holy writing, iBQorpavTffiivTa^ sacred disclosures, rtQoqyii- 
XiM9 Xoyov, prophetic word, ngaqji^tixa ^fiatcL, prophetic sa^ 
ings, sometimes Xoyiov oracle, Xoyiov rov &eovy oracle of God^ 
and sometimes XQV^f^ oracidar response, or to xq^<^^^j what 
%$ uttered oraculariy. Like the preceding designations of 
prophets, all these, as employed by him, are entirely synony- 
moas, and the variety belongs merely to his rhetoric 

Any of these names bestowed on writers, or on their books, 
indicate, of coarse, the fullest belief on the part of Philo, that 
Oiey were divinely inspired, and therefore of paramount au- 
lliority. Our next object then will be, to inquire in what 
manner he has bestowed these appellations. 

III. Books and persons designated by Philo as inspired* 
Moses he almost evay where names nQO(p^tt^g, prophet or 
u^(parrfig, hierophant. His inspiration is of the highest 
stamp; his books are the prophetic word or sacred books, 
Grenesis he calls IsQog yQacpdg, sacred Scriptures, (De Mun<fi 
Opif. I. p. 18) ; Exodus is leQct ^f^Xog, sacred book, (De Mi- 
grat Abrah. I. p. 438) ; Leviticus is lEQog Xoyogy sacred word, 
(Allegor. III. Tom. L p. 85) ; Numbers he calls ieQcirarop 
yqaiifia, most sacred writing, (Deus sit immut. I. 273) ; and 
Deuteronomy j[QV^H^^ ^^^ iegov Xoyov, oracle and sacred 
word, (De Migrat. Abraham. I. 454, and De Somn. I. 657). 

Joshua he cites as Xoyiov rov IXeov Ssov, the oracle of the 
mercifuV God, (De Confus. Ling. I. 480). 

L Samuel, (which, following the designation of the Septua- 
gint, he calls L Kings), is cited as Uqog Xoyog, (De Temulent, 
L 379). 
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lEiZf9L is cited lus ooDtaiajng ra iv fiuatlutak ^^Xotg isf^ 
ipc^PT^jsrta. things sacredly revealed in the roffd boake, (De 
Coofus. LdDg. I. 427). 

Isaiah h^ naoies tof naXm XQ^qi^tigVj the amdent proph^ 
(De Somn. I. 681). His prophecies are^r^o^t^fxa Q^fiagfK^ 
prophetic sa^ugSf (De Mutat. NoQa. L 604). 

Jerewiah he caUs pn^phet^ hierophcmty and pwarins ^*^ t*V 
fiated ia sacred mysteries ; and his work is t9!>}(5iiog orad0j, 
{De Cherah. L 147) 148). Agfin he says of. this prgph0^ 
$h|it lie was tav* nQo^i^ttxov '^maoitii^ joQov, og wttamvsva'^ 
^eig iff'&qvamv ave^iyl^a^Py i. e. an associate of the pro* 
phedc choiry who being animated by the Spirit spake in ecsta^ 
(De Confus. Ling. L 44). In another p4ace he ^ajs : '^ Thf 
father .of. the uaiyerse .predicted by the prophetic mouith of 
fferemiahf (De JProf. 1. 575). 

In respect .tp the Minpr Prophets, (always one book in ao* 
/sieiit tiqies), he refers to two of the'm, viz. Hosea and Zechi^ 
xiah^ A pasaage in IIos. 14: 8 he jaaines XQ^^^^ Tsaqa %m 
fi^9 ftQ9q).iitanff spoken oracularly by one of the proj^^eU^ (De 
Plant. Noe, 1. 350). Ag^ he calls I{os. 14: ?4 " a glowiag 
..Qracle predicted by a prophetic n^outh," (De Mvitat. STom. 1. 
^50). Zochariah he calls the companion of Moses, Monvaiong 
itai^OSy (De Confus. Ling. L 414). Of course, in jreferriog 
to these two prophecies, or to either of them, he ceo^gni^^as 
^e whole book .of the Twelve, which was always c^voted m 
jofne booky so far back as we can trace the history :af the canon. 
The Psalms are often quoted by Philo as Scripture ; and 
David, whom he regarded as the principal author of them, ^ 
called by him ni^oqifytrigy prophet^ (De Agric. L 308) ; 3i^(p'^ 
^tjs avqqy prophetic many (Quis Ber. div. Haeres, L 515); 
{d'samaiog d^^g, pracidar man, (De Plant. Noe, 1. 344. com^ 
De Mund. Qpp. I. 362) ; Moapomg d'laaeit^g Sg ov^l fw 
^li^hmipiaiv ^y an associate of Moses who was not of those that 
pre lightly regarded, ,(De Plant. Noe, p. 219 edit. Franeof.) ; 
;and sometimes itaigog dtonamg, the friend of Moses, (Quod 
» Deo mitt. Somoia, L 691). 

In like maqner be speaks of Sok>moa, .whom the Jews ^ 

26* 
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lluil day r^iarded as the anthcM- of ProrettM, Eeclesiastes, and 
Gbnticles. He sajs that he is ix rov &eiov xoqcv, ofihedi^ 
VMM eAotV, (De Ebriet I. 862) ; and he names him riva rwf 
^ottt^TW MttHf/mgy one of the disci j^ ofMoeeSj (De Cong.^ 
qaaer. erud. Grat I. 544). 

The book of Judges, 8: 9, he quotes in De Confus. Ling. 
L 424. Job 14: 4 is quoted in De Mutat Norn. I. 584. Our 
first book of Kings, (Philo names it as in the Sept, the third)^ 
ii quoted in De Gigant. I. 274, and in six other places. The 
book of Psalms, already mentioned as quoted by him, he 
qnoies in all the five parts or diyisions of the books, so as to 
•how that it was the same in his day as in oars ; see in Eichh. 
SinL I. p. 97, edit. IIL 

Quotations are not found in Inm from Rath, Esther, Chron- 
ides, Daniel, Lamentations, Eeclesiastes, and Canticles. Bat 
the two latter are doubtless acknowledged by the reference 
to Solomon as ^ of the divine choir." Of the others it is 
«ai&cient to say, that he did not find occasion to quote them. 
It is no argument against their existence and canonical rank^ 
that they are not quoted by him, when he nowhere under- 
takes to give us a list of the Scriptures, but only to refer to 
«ach passages in them as are to his purpose. Would any 
Bian think of drawing the conclusion in these days, that cer- 
tain books of the Old Testament were not acknowledged by 
this theologian and that, because they have not quoted them 
•B their publications? Nothing coald be more weak and 
lalse in reasoning than this. And equally so is it, when ap- 
plied to Philo. 

After all, in fact the books not quoted by him are almost 
none, if we reckon the universal manner of the ancients in 
distributing the books. E. g. Judges and Ruth were by them 
mgarded as one book, and he quotes Judges ; Jeremiah and 
Lamentations were one book, and he quotes Jeremiah ; the 
Ibooks of £zra and Nehemiah were one, and he quotes Ezra. 
There is left then only Chronicles, Daniel, and Esther, whidi 
he has not quoted. The wonder is, not that so many remain 
«nquoted, but that so many have been qaoted. 
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Mor^rer as the grandson of Sirachides had, long before 
Philo's time, repeatedly adverted to the triplex division of 
the Jewish Scriptures, the Law, the Prophets, and the Othen^ 
Booh; and as Pliilo acknowledges the same division, in 
speaking of the studies of the Essenes (Opp. IL 475) ; we 
may conclude that he lias virtualiy referred to every part of 
Scripture, inasmuch as this triplex division must have con- 
sisted of books whose number and order were well defined 
and well known at that time. Philo was a Pharisee, and of 
priestly origin. He was zealous, also, in matters pertaining 
to the Jewish religion. His embassy to Palestine shows 
this ; and his works everywhere bear ample testimony to it 
In fact, it seems impossible rationally to doubt, that the canon 
of Philo was the same as that of Josephus and the New Tes- 
tament writers, considering how near he lived to the times in 
which they lived, and in what manner he has described the 
contents of the Scriptures which he regarded as divine. 

That Philo was, as has already been said, acquainted with 
the apocryphal books, there can be no doubt Yet he nev- 

BK QUOTES THEM, NOT EVEN FOR THE PURPOSES OP ALLB- 

€K>RiziNG. No imaginable reason can be given for this, ex- 
cepting that, like Josephus, he made a distinction wide and 
broad between inspired and other books. This account ctf 
Philo's practice in regard Xo the apocryphal books may be 
relied on, for Hornemann (Observatt ad illustr. Doctrinae 
de Canone Vet Test ex Philone) assures us of this ; and he 

' read through the whole works of Philo, as he states, in order 
to ascertain this very point His competency and his can- 
dour as a witness will not be called in question. Eichhom 
gives him full credit ; Einl. I. § 26. In fact, Philo shows 

' his contempt of the apocryphal books, (fw which some in lug 
day doubtless began to entertain a high regard, so as to treat 
them as a kind of Scripture), by treating them with more 
neglect than he has even the heathen productions ; for he 
often quotes Plato, Philolaus, Solon, Hippocrates, HeracliteSy 
and others, while he never does this honour to the Apocry- 
pha. 
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Sneh tken was die state of dug oMittar rejecting die CW 
99Q in Egjpiy die Y&y 2iot4ied of apocryphal Scr^toiesy a$ 
% period antaoedeat to die Ghrisdaa era. The most distiiH 
gaiahed philosopher and writer of the Jewish nadop, at thai 
|WM^ tfdses no eogpisaaQe of apoctyphal scarqiteres, wheB» if 
lie rogaHod them as other Alexandrians afterwards did, even 
Christian writens he must have found very niunei?OQs oeaap 
SiQiis for quoting them, or referring to them- But tins is aa 
llpooar whieh be fitterij withholds. 

Next, as to the Opinioh or Jossphus. We have alrea^ 
examined the (estifnimj of Josei^os, as to .the nomh^ and 
jsature of the saored books (pp. 223 — ^233 ahove), and \m^ 
Rattle moce seems neeessarj to be here said, under the j^esepl 
aaJb^fffgjM My pardcolar object now is, to render more prpr 
Minent the distinction which he makes between the books of 
^JROripttse and other works. 

The &mpus passage in Gmt A|Hon. L § 8, (see p. 223 
0iH^e), pr««ent8 this distinction to as in ayerydearand 
jSpmmaffding light. After enumerating the various portions 
jsf Scripture and reckoning the number of the sacred hodk% 
Jbe sajs : ^* From Artaxerxes until the present ^fflne, every 
lOccurrence is recorded; but these [narrations] are not re- 
fjarded as worthy of the credit due to those which preceded 
4hem, because there was no certain succession of prophets. 
By our conduct we show what credit we give to the proper 
Scriptures ; for although so long a period of time has passed 
^wi^, no one has ventured to add anything to diem, or tfi 
Jake anything from them. It is implanted in every Jew, 
from his birth, to regard them [the Scriptures] as the statutes 
of God, to abide by them, and (if necessary) gladly to die for 
them." See App. Ko. UI. A broader apd more palpable 
distiuction no Protestant pen could now sketch. 

Elsewhere he testifies the same feelings and views. £(e 

.^oalls the Scriptures UQog ^ifikovgj sacred hooks ; ras zwv is- 

fiWf jfQCupsop ^l^Xiovg^ the books of the sacred Scriptures; isf^ 

.^ipa/^ifia'ca, SQcred writings ; tit, iv z^ IsQip avaKsifiava ^Qi^* 

fuiTOf the writings laid up in the temple ; and also §i^lwg 
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fti^o(ptjtei(xg. Besides these appellatioiis, he names the Scrip- 
tares dgxcua ^i^Xia, ancient hooks; pi^Xot 'E^Qcuiat waA 
pi^h>i 'E^Qahcai, Hebrew hooks. 

If now there be any suspicion, (arising from the fact that the 
books of Daniel and Esther are not quoted bj Philo), thai 
those books did not bek>ng to the Jewish Canon at that peri* 
od, it is entirely dissipated by the coarse which Josephus pur- 
sues. Of no books in the Old Testament has he given more 
copious extracto, in prop<Mrtion to their length, than he has 
from these. In all respects he credits the accounts which 
they give. And as he unquestionably assigns these writings 
to a period antecedent to the close of Artazerxes' reign, so 
no doubt can remain that they were a part of what he reco^ 
nizes as Scripture. The same is true of the book of Jonakf 
to which so many exceptions have recently been taken. In 
Antiq. IX. 10. 2, he gives an account of Jonah at length, and 
says that '* he tells the story of this prophet just as he finds 
it written sV 'E^Qalxalt; ^t^Xoig, in the Hebrew hooks ; and 
at the close he repeats the declaration, that ^ he has gone 
through the narration as he found it in writing." 

The manner in which Josephus expresses himself in regard 
to books before and after the dose of Artaxerxes* reign> 
shows that all the Hebrew books which were within the cip- 
de oi his acquaintance, and were written before the death of 
Artaxerxes, were included within his Canon. It is indeed 
doubtful, whether any of the more ancient Hebrew writings^ 
the sacred books excepted, were really exUmt in the time of 
Josephus. But be this as it may, it seems evident that none 
of the more ancient Hebrew books, the Scriptures excepted, 
were known to him. 

The Pentateuch he often speaks of in the highest terms, 
and bestows upon it appellations like those employed by Phi- 
lo ; e. g. he calls it isQag ^(^Xov^, Antiq. I. end of Pref. HL 
5. 2. IV. 8. 48. IX. 2. 2. X. 4. 2. Another appellation k 
oj xmv tsQ^ yQaq)(oy ^/j^Aoe, cont Ap. H. 4. Comp. wilii 
these the various dedarations of a similar tenor re^Msctin^tlie 
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aatoM ef die Pcptteuoh, ui Aatiq. L p. 4 XX. 5. 
4 UL e. 5. IV. 8. 44. X 4 2. XVL 6. 2. 

or Iflaiah Josepbns says : "^ CjnM road tlie book of tlM 
jwnyylwy ^Amakf mhkk he oompoMd 210 jeen bofbre ^ 
JUilki. XI. 1. 2. Ekewbeiehecelb laMahn^o^TT^^ajMw* 
jito; X 3. 2. 8peikiiig of Hesekiah he mys, that ""he 
leemed aeewatolj ef Ihe j^npkef [Isaiah] the Uud^b thafc 
ipwe to come; XL 13. 3. 

He oaUs Jeremiali ^a propkeif who ftredicted terrible 
fveate wbioh were to take i^aoe in respect to the dQr;" X. 

Of Eaekiel he saje : "^Koieidy did he [Jeremiah] foreleft 
theae tfaiBgii to the iMdlitiidey but abo the^pvpteEaekiel;^ 

The book of Danid he dasaes among the <a^ yQa^tfuorm^ 
i e. lAe miurti wndng$ ; X. 10. 4. He speaks of hb ir^ 
f9riMr,jMn(9MU?)r9asbeiiig<'iitt)erod40^ XIL 

7* 6. In X. 11. 7 he says: "« AU these things he [Daniel] 
left in writing, God exhibiting them to lum ; so that those 
who read, observant of Hhe events, most needs look on Danid 
with weoder, on aocoont of ibA honoar done to him bj Ged." 
]Beside8, ^Josephns has made eopioos OKtracts from all the hie^ 
terical parts ef Daaid, with some oomments of his own. Hie 
nakes this prophet a leading chamcternmong the men of the 
prophetic order ; see Antiq. X. 10 and 11. 
. The twelve Min<» Prophets Josephns r^ards as one hoxk^ 
•nd ^aees them bj the side of Isaiah* In Antiq. X. 2. 2 he 
la j« : ^ Not only this prophet [Isaiah], but the other Twelve 
10 to number did the same thing. Everytlung, whether good 
or evil, that has taken place among us, has ha{^>ened acoord^ 
jfig to their jPTM^Iicm, ft^oKfnf^nav** 

Of Jonah we have already spoken above. He places hie 
hook among the /^ij^Xoiv "E^qajka^, th» Hebrew boeis, IX. 10* 
h Nahum is called n^^^r^^, a prophet^ and the fulfilment 
e[ his pcedictions is landed ; IX. 11. 3. Haggai and Zechi^ 
mih are exiled Hffoprvpkets^ Mo nqoqtijtcu$ XL 1. & 
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Of Josbua, be mj% Oftt it is ^amODg tk« boA» laid upfii 
die temple f Y. 1. 17. 

The hastsory of £^ jah contained in the book of Klngi, he 
eoaples with the history of Enoch ; and says that these lui l o 
lies << are written in the sacrod books ;** IX. 2. 2. 

The Psalms he calls vfiifws W tifw &$6p ; Cent. Ap. I. ^ 
He speaks of them as <' the songs of David," because Dayid 
was the principal author ; YII. 12. 3. 

^ In Antiq. X. 5. 1, he speaks of Jeremiah as the aathor of 
the Lamentations. And as to all the historical books, Josh- 
ua, Judges, I. n. Samuel^ L IL Kings, L IL Chronides, 
£sEra, Nehemiah, and Esther', he everywhere extMctii fratti 
them at great length in his Anti^ties, following them ete|» 
by step in their narrations, and only here and there itite#- 
mingling something of his own, occasionally, but rarely, ^ 
wonderful story, and sometimes glosses of the Hebrew nai- 
Tations. He appeals to them as Of the highest and most un- 
doubted authority. 

Josephus' historical office did not lead him to quote aH ef 
tiie ancient Hagiograpfay. He has not made excerpts horn 
Proverbs, Eeclesiastes, or Canticles. But -he speaks of Solo^ 
mon as having composed ^i^Ha 4^mp huI fMlmv^ booh (uf 
womgs and chants, and as having "written dOOO books of par- 
mlAes and similitudes/' No doubt can remain, that he re- 
garded him as the author. of several of the sacred books. 

The book of Job, being foreign to the object of his history, 
is not at all mentioned by him. But there can be no doubly 
that this bodK was included in his Canon. Eeekiel makes 
tecognition of this book, 14: 20. Philo quotes from the book 
of Job ; De Mutat. Nom. I. p. 584. It is necessary to included 
it, tn order to make out the thirteen books which JosepbMd 
incudes under the second class, vis. 'the Prophets. It is re- 
cognized in the New Testament; James 5: 11. It is reason 
enough that Jo6e|:^3 does not speak of the book, that the 
history of Job is that oi a foreigner^ probably an Arabian, 
who, if a Jew by descent, (as seems not improbable), has not 
once ill all his work adverted to^ Jews or Judaism. The si- 
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IcDoe df JoiepliBSy in siidi a case, makes nothing against the 
book. The positive testimonjof fizekiel, Phiio, and the 
New Testament, makes the point altogether dear, that the 
book was written before Artaxerxes' time, and was therefore 
regarded as one of the sacred books by Jo6q>has, according 
to ihe mle whidi he hijs down in Cont. Apion. L 8. 



§ 16. Summary of the testimony of SiraehtdeSj Philo, and 

Josepkus, 

It needs bat a brief space to exhibit this. The book of 
Sirach presents to our view a then (at least 180 B. €.) wdl 
known and definite triplex division of the Jewish Scriptoresy 
an which all the books deemed sacred were included. Philo 
has |M!esented ns widi the like divisions of the same books, in 
Us notice of books which mexe studied bj the Essenes. Jo* 
■ephos has also presented as with Seriptares which exhibit 
the same division, viz. the Law^ the Prophets^ cmd the other 
Booh. 

Sirachides has furnished us with no adequate means of as- 
certaining what, or how nuuij, the sacred books of each divi- 
non were. Philo has not told us of the number; but he haa 
referred to the boolES themselves as being parts of Smpture, 
and in such a way, that, if we reckon in the ancient mann^* 
of combining, in several cases, two or more books and nam- 
ing them as cme, we make out in him a distinct recognition 
of all the books excepting Esther, Daniel, and Chronicles. 
The want of a reference in him to these books, however, 
proves noUiing against their canonical credit. The only case 
in which it could do this would be, where he should under- 
take to make out a list which in his view would be complete, 
and stiU omit the books in question. But this he has no 
where undertaken. 

Josephus has told us the number of books in the whole col- 
lection, viz. twenty-two. Of these, ^ve belong, according to 
his statement, to the Law ; four to the Hagii^raphy ; and 
Ihe rest (of coarse thirteen) to the Prophets. His description 



€f the Hagiographj of neoea»tj limkg k to PsaliBSj PioverH 
Eeclesiastes, and Caatidesi with which agree all the moel 
anci^Qt listB of books among the Christian fathers, down to 
Jerome. The same Joaephiis has revealed to us, in aaatheo 
mjy what books he regs^-ded as sacred. The Fentateodby 
and all the historical books he quotes, and makes exceiptft 
from them at large. The only books which he does not qiiotey 
are Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and Job. But what 
he says of Solomon as an author, in Antiq. YIIL 2. 5^,seea»> 
l^nlj to show, that he regarded him a» the anthor of the 
irst three of these books ; for so he has beoEi generallj re* 
garded bj the Jews in all i^es since the beginning of the 
Christiaja era. Job then is the only bode left ; bat this ii^ 
vouched for hj Ezekiel, by I^lo, and by the New Testameak. 
Oar CHd Test Canon, then, ia OMiipletey if we rest the qoes* 
iion respecting it upon Jewish testimony. The witnesses he^ 
fixre tts can neither be impeaehed for incompetence, partiatity, 
or a proneness to state what is false* What reason is there, 
that they should not be believed ? Their testimony is disinr 
teregted. They have no party ^ids to accomplish by it, in 
this case. They w^e all Jews ; and none could so well un- 
derstand the matter in question as Jews. Moreover they 
were all jc^ne^^, or the descendents of priestly famiUes. At 
most, only Sirachides can be excepted from this ; and I doabt 
seriously whether we i^ould be justified in excepting hinu 
Intelligent priests, one would naturally suppose, must know 
what books were deemed sacred. 



§ 17. Nature and importance of the testimony of the New Tes- 
tamenty in respect to the Old Testament. 

We come now to the consummation of our work — to ther 
great point toward which all else that has been ezamiiieA 
converges. Of a considerable number of books in the Old 
Testament, we do not even know who the author was. JEte* 
specdng others no explanatory declaration is made by each 
particular book itself, or by other sacred writers, and we find 

%1 
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QO tfpedd flBsertion tiiat tiieir origm is dhiner Who feHi i» 
expreaslj, tkat Joshua, Jadges, Ruth, Sama^r KmgSf Chron- 
ides, are of divine authority ? Who has toM us the secf«t 
of the anUkonhipf la what light Imve anj^^ the Oid 
Testament writers placed Esther, Ecclesiastes, or Gaud- 
des ? Or what do these books saj respeeting themselves? 
It seems, indeed, at first view, as *if the authorship of Caati^ 
des and Ecdesiastes was assigned to Sdomon ; jet a nicer 
crittcd examination shows, that this condasion is probablj no4 
well grounded. The books have re^teei to him — he is the 
kadiDg personage in. them — but this seems to be all that we 
can necessarily ms^e out from the inscriptions and the tenor 
of the books themselves* And besides all this, the three 
books last mentioned seem to present not a few serious diffi< 
eolties, from various sources^ to the mind of even a grave aad 
impartial inquirer. What then has given sanction to them? 
What obhges us to receive and admit them as divine ? Not 
one new doctrine in morals or theology is added to the gene-^ 
lal stock by them* If they were dropped from the Scriptare% 
our systems of divinity and morals would remain the same as 
^y are now. Why then perplex our minds with these 
bodes,, which present problems and paradoxes, some of which 
have never yet been satisfaetcxily solved ? Why not leav& 
them te the Jews, to be put with the Mishnaand the Gemara» 
and to augment the Rabbinical store-house of wonders ? Evea 
the New Testament writers, (as we shall see), have not once 
adverted to them ; and if they did not pay any more regard 
to them, why should we consider and treat them as sacred ? 
In this manner many minds have thought and argued ; and 
even some which are honest and upright, and to all appear- 
ance earnestly desirous of knowing the truth. For the scru- 
ples of such men I must always have respect Even if I 
cannot regard .thek scruples as indicative of much knowledge 
concerning the matter that exdtes them, still, a consdentious 
pursuit ei truth, and a readiness to recdve it whenever good 
sound reas(ms for beHeving it are proffered, is a disposition of 
amd always entitled to respect^ and has a daim to be tjreat- 
ed with much Christian courtesy. There is a sentiment of 
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Paid, wbteh I woidd were oftener remembered and reepeet* 
ed; this is, that we ought '^torecdve him thtA i& weak inik§ 
faithy but not to douMiil disputations." I can easily suppose 
a sincere and earnest Christian, whose mind has never beon 
duly enlightened in regard to the Canon of Scriptare» to 
be in a doabdng state with respect to some of the anonTmous 
Old Testament books, while he heartily admits that 4he rest 
belong to a divine revelation. So it was with Lather in re* 
gard to some books of the New Testament His dispute 
with the Bomanists about justification by faith alone, led him 
to regard the Epistle of James as spurious, yea as even an 
tpiHola straimtHec^ i. e. a strawy epistle. The Apocalypee 
he could not receive, because he thought there was ^no 
Qirist in it." So he threw these books into aaa apoehrfphal 
i^endix. Yet, mistaken as he was, and poorly as he rea* 
soned in this case, he was still a most hearty betiever in the 
divine word of God. The Scriptures were to him the stt* 
preme, the all sufficient, the only rule of faith and pracdce* 

So, with minds scantily informed in respect to the true ba* 
ns of cre^bility in the Old Testament Canon, I can easily 
suppose other good men may act, in r^ard to some of the 
books in our Old Testament Canon ; some which are never 
expressly quoted in the New Testament as Scripture, and 
which therefore may possibly be regarded, by one class of ia» 
quirers, as having never been duly authenticated. I know of 
dcmie persons in this attitude of mind, for whom I cherish a 
high regard, and whose piety I should not think of calling 
in question. To them I would hope to be useful in the pres* 
ent investigation. I cannot agree with them in their views 
respecUng the Old Testament ; but I can look on them with 
fraternal feelings, and say in the most brotherly manner to 
them : Permit me, in this little work, dXi^&svetP er dyom^ 

Very different is the position of those who abjure the (Md 
Testament en nuuse ; who even cast it away with contumely, 
and will listen neither to Moses nor the Prophets. I must re- 
gard this as substantial unbelief. I appreh^dd it may be shown, 
that what they do is virtuaUy to set aside the authcMity and 
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eK pws o ebckraHong of the Sftvioiir and of his apoadea There 
tf« eren some, who would not consider this as infiddUff* 
Bat wlnle I am not fond of applying harsh and angraCeftd 
epMiets to anj man or body of men whatever, I know not 
low to call the denying, or the designed evading, of Ihe an* 
tiiority or the decision of Christ and of his apostles respecting 
Ihe books of the Old Testament, anything less than unbdUf, 
IX 18 not for me to examine and characterise the mativeMf 
which lead to soch an nnbehef. In my opinion they belong 
to the oc^niaance of the Sapreme, the Searcher of aU hearts. 
Nor am I desiroos of finding or befieving grounds of making 
criminal charges against any one. Tliis whole province I 
wonld leave, and most gladly do leave, to the pr^ogative ef 
the supreme Judge. So much of the guilt of unbelief, where 
vnbelief in reality exists, or where I may think it to exist, do- 
poids on the tone and temper and motives of the mind and 
heart, and on the light and means of information respectively 
possessed and enjoyed by different individuals, that I do not see 
how a human tribunal can take any adequate cognizance of 
Such a m8tter,evenif it possessed a right of cognizance. For 
ime, I do iMt claim the right; nor do I concede it to others. 

But when all this is said, and even conceded^ there stfll 
temains a most formidable evil, fhirly attached to and charge* 
able upon unbdirf. If the Saviour and lus qposties, for ex* 
ample, regarded and have treated the books of the (Md Tea- 
lament as of £vine authority and obligation, then it is an a£* 
fiur of the gravest nature to decide against them. Those 
who do not profess to be Christians, and who regard neither 
the Old Testament nor the New as of divine authority, ad 
consistently, to say the least, in rejecting the CHd Testament 
as a revelation from God. For unbelief they too are aceoant> 
able. If they are in the right as to their views and opinions, 
of course they will escape both guilt and punishment. But 
tf they are verily in the wrong, and voluntarily shut their 
eyes against the true light which heaven has kindled up to il» 
laminate our darkened path, he who has said that unbdief 
is in his estimation a crime of the darkest hue in the cata* 
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Iflgoe of our siiiSy cannot te expected to omit adne oogni- 
zaoce of it, in his own proper time* 

HaTiBg presented this matter in sach a l^t, it beoomes 
me now to make the inquiry, Whether the writers of the 
New Testament do ackowledge and inculcate the anthoritjr 
and obligation of the Old Testament Scriptures ? In other 
words; Whetker Ghrist and the apostles did appeal to the 
Scriptures as of divine authority and obligation; and wheth-- 
er those Scriptures consisted of the same books which are now 
esMhiied in our Old Testament Canon f The way will tibeft 
be prepared for coming to our final condusion. 

All early testimony, Jewish and Christian, exhibited inde- 
pendently of the New Testament, is accordant in regard to 
the nature and number of the Jewish sacred books* No one 
acquainted in any tolerable measure with the subject, will 
diiak of denying, that both Jews and Christians, at and aftar 
the earliest part of the Christian era, fully believed in the di« 
vine authority and obligation of those books which belonged 
to the Jewish Canon. None will deny, that before this pe- 
riod the same belief pervaded the Jewish nation. We have 
only to ask then, at present, whether the highest court of ap- 
peal sanctions this decision ; in other words, whether Christ 
and the apostles^ the authors of our rdigiony ham sanctionsi 
the Jewish views of the Behrew Scriptures f 
. In canvassing the testimony of Jewish and Christian wit- 
oesses, we have found occasion to look at the subject in a 
iw^^d light ; first, as having respect to the Scriptures as a 
whole or one composite body of writings ; and secondly, aa 
having respect to individual and particular works which go 
to ccmstitute the mass* The siune method I shall still pursue, 
lA the present investigation* 

. I ask the reader for no special deference, on the present 
occasion, to the lists of books contained in the creeds and con- 
fessiona of Christian churches or Jewish synagogues, in later 
ages* These lists may indeed be correct* In the main I 
believe that they are* But we do not here defer to them as 
aa authority. We make inquiry after the substantial grounds 

27* 
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<iprea80iMb7 which ttkeseliits of Mcred bookg are 8i:q>ponedy 
and their daims to oonfidenoe Tindicated. 

Our main objeot, moi^OTer, ig to inqoire after a mafter of 
yaa. That matter is : What did Jesas aad Ins apostles ssf 
respecting the Old Testament? What constitnted the Old 
Testament of their day, and in what manner have thej ap- 
pealed to it? 

It is needless to saj, that the usoal process of ascertaining 
&CU in ancient times, mast be resorted to on tiiis occasion* 
We take nothing for granted, bat what aM reasonable men 
feel obliged to concede. We take for granted, after the pre* 
•ceding inyestigations, that there were Jewish Scr^)tares at the 
period in question ; that they were nnited tc^ther in a col- 
lection of books well known and defined ; that the Jews, one 
and all, (skeptics or heathenish persons excepted), regarded 
these hocks as of divine aothoritj in all matters of faith and 
practice, spoke of them as sach, appealed to them as mK^ 
and remained, and have continned down to the present hour 
(with the exceptions just noted) to remain, steadfast in the 
belief that such is the character of the books in question. So 
much will not be denied. 

Did Christ then, and his apostles, agree with the Jewish 
nation in regard to the mattar before us? If n(^ have they 
«ver taught us the contrary ? Did they establish a new He- 
brew canon ? Or did they select one part of the Jewish ca- 
non, and reject the rest ? Is there any conclusion to be drawn 
from their teaching and example, as to the duly of Christians 
in this matter ? 

If now we wish to parsue our inquiries, with r^ard to 
these points in a satisfactory way, we must do no violence to 
the laws of exegesis. We must search after evidence, in the 
same candid and dispassionate manner which we would i^ 
prove of in the investigation of any and all matters of fact in 
ancient times. We are neither to f<»ce oor own views upon 
the N. Test, writers, nor do any violence to their representa- 
tions in order to make them speak in our behalf, or in OTder 
that thcj* should not testify a^tnst as. There is noedof Ihia 
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oiiilioQ. The priadpks by whicb k k jastified, have eo often 
been fot^Uen or vtolaled^ that there is great need of our 
keying a watchful eye upon the whole process of inTestig»- 
tion. And now to die vrork. 



§ 18. Appeak of a general naturcy which are made to the Old 

Testament in the New, 

I name all those general^ which refer to the body of Scrip- 
tore, or to the Scripture as a whole considered in its collectiTe 
(Sc^city^ A reference of such a nature may be made in a 
Tsriety of ways, as the sequel will show. I hare only to r^ 
mark here, that throughout the appeals to testimony, the two- 
kAA object of \k% anOhoritg of the Scriptures and of the hooh$ 
of whieh it oonsiets, go hand in hand, and need not, and 
Aould not, be separated from each other^ 

(1) Let us examine the Scriptures, as arranged by the 
Jews under the usual triplex division. The Saviour says 
(Luke 24: 44) to his doubting disciples : ^' All things must be 
fulfilled concerning me, which are written in the Law of Mo^ 
$es, and the Prophets, and the Psalms.^* Now here is a dift- 
tinct recognition of the threefold division of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, which is so expressly recognized in Sirach, by Flulo, 
and by Josephus. It is impossible to entertain any reasonar 
ble doubt of this, considering the time and circumstances in 
which the words were uttered. And as we have already as- 
certained what books were included in this division, we of 
course must regard this as an appeal to the Jewish Canon, 
such as it now is. On any other ground than a definite and 
well known colleetion of sacred books, the disciples could not 
have understood Iheir Master, nor the Master have spoken 
with sim^icity 9nd in good faith. 

There is one other thing directly and positively declared 
here, which most of the Neobgists call in question, and in 
whieh Mr» Noxton has expressed his unbelief, (see p. 11 
Above). This is, that each of these divisions or parts of the 
Seriptureis afitoiied to contain 2>rec?tc^o»« re«pc^9»y M« Jfetf- 
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dalL ThoM who call in qnettioa the exultoce <^ prvpheqft 
in the sense o£ prediedoHy and those who limit it to some few 
piMsages in one, or at most in iwo» of the Jewish divisions of 
Scripture, are placed hj this passage in direct <^ppositioii 
to the Saviour. To suppose him to have said this merely in 
the waj of aceammodation to Jewish prejudices about the 
meaning of the Old Testament, is neither more nor less than 
to suppose him guilty of fraud. If we should call it pious frauds 
this would not better the case, in the view of any ingenuous 
and truth-loving mind* Or, as the only alternative, they most 
suppose the Saviour, like the Jews in general, to have either 
tri^Qed with the meaning of the Scriptures, or to have been 
leally ignorant of their true import The respon^bility of ei- 
ther or any of these assertions or suppositions, is what I would 
not desire to incur ; and above all at the time when he, who is 
thus virtually accused of fraud or of ignorance, shall sit as my 
Judge, in a trial whose results are to last for eternity. 

There is indeed one other way of escape ; which is, by de- 
nying that Luke has correctly reported the words of Christ 
. But as the New Testament is full of the same kind of words, 
from beginning to end, either the credibility of it throug^ut, 
in regard to this subject, must be r^ected ; or else it must 
come simply to this, that we are to believe only such parts 
and so much of it, as we may a priori judge to be probable 
and credible. This appears to be the exact position of Mr. 
Norton and many others. But I regard the entire rejection 
of it as more creditable to the understanding, and even to the 
heart, than this position ; for it virtually abjures faith in the 
testimony of past ages to such an extent, as must render all 
the past but a dark and troubled sea of elements eternally 
fluctuating, on which no one can ever launch with any good 
ground of hope that he may reach a safe and peaceful bar- 
boQr. The unbelief that consistently sets aside the whole, 
shows a more manly and energetic attitude of mind ; and in 
my opinion, it is much more likely to be convinced at last of 
error, than he is who thinks that he is akeady a believer and 
is safe, while he virtually rejects from the Gospel 9SI which 
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iteioeg it a Gospel, in diadncticMi from the teadiings of Socm- 
les, of Plato, of Plutarch, of Ctoero, lutd of Seneca. 

I add only one remark, which is bnt a repetition of what! 
has ah?eady been said. The names here given to the various 
divisions of the sacred books, (and which have idreadj been 
explained), must, from their veiy natare, indicate a defimie 
and t^// knoum collection of books ranked under each class ; 
for otherwise they could have no real significance to the dis- 
dples. When the civilian says, that the Pandects and i^ 
vdlae of Justinian have decided a certain point so, or so, does 
any other civilian, or any body else who knows anything 
of the works in question, entertain any doubt as to what and 
how many books or treatises are meant ? When I speak of 
the works of Virgil at one time, and at another speak of the 
Bucolics, the Georgies, and the Eneid, am I not well and defi- 
nitely understood by classical readers in both cases ? The 
decision, however, of questions so easy and obvious as these, 
does not call for any enlargement on this topic 

(2) Another mode of general reference to the Scriptures 
as a body, or as a collection of books fixed and definite, is by 
^ving to the whole in union a general name, which usage 
has appropriated to them in order to distinguish them ; which 
tiame of course comprises within its import all the books that 
are thus united. 

Such in particular is the word ^ yqaq^tj, or its plural ai yqoi* 
fpaii corresponding exactly to our word Scripture and Scrip* 
iuresy i. e. the toriHng, the writings. Every one sees what 
part the article plays here. It specificates, and distinguishes 
the meaning of the word to which it applies from its common 
or generic signification, viz. a writing^ i. e. any writing. 
The uniting is one which stands distinguished from other 
writings. The same also may be said of at yqaqioi (plur.) 
Ifte SeriptureSy i. e. the writings which are distinguished from 
sH others. In the same manner the Moslem calls his Koran 

the Scripture ( vyl^,^ Jt ) ; indeed the word Koran itself 

has virtually the same meaning, via. Ike reading^ or that tMeh 
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M lo k fvcui. A3 to the singaliur fifaqnjf or the 'phiral /^a* 
90^ there is no appreciable difference in the meanuig. The 
singuhir is emplojed merely with reference to the whole col* 
lection in its unity ; the plund, in reference to the sanre, bol 
as being made up of many parts. In like manner the Latins 
might and did say of a leUery for example, that it was ^puUHa 
or literae. Of course, in my references to the New Testap 
ment passages, I shall pay no regard to .the ntunbery whether 
singular or plural, of the noun which designates the Scrip- 
tares. In English we have to all intents and purposes the 
same idiom ; for we say the Scripture^ and the Senpture$j 
without any other distinction of meaning than the one already 
pointed out. Let us follow the New Testament in order. 

Matt. 22: 29, Jesus says to the Sadducees: '< Ye do err, 
not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God." Ift 
other words, a knowledge of the Scriptures would save yoa 
from error, viz. in regard to the things of a future state. The 
same in Mark 12: 24. 

Matt 26: 54, Jesus had just said, that he could pray to hia 
Father, and obtain more than twelve legions of angels to d^ 
liver him from the sufferings which were at hand ; he then 
adds : '< But how then could the Scriptures be fulfilled, thai 
this must so be ?" i. e. that he must so suffer. Of course this 
is a declaration, that what is predicted in the Old Testament 
respecdng his sufferings and death, must of necessity have a 
fulfilment. 

Matt 26: 56, the writer is speaking of the apprehension of 
Jesus by the enraged multitude, and the violence done to 
him ; he then adds : '^ Now all this took place, that the Scrip- 
tures of the prophets might be fulfilled." PropheUy in the 
language of the Jews, were, as we have seen, all the writers 
of the Old Testament, L e. they supposed them all to be inspiiw 
ed, which is the true original idea of a prophet Here, by 
the prophets is meant, those writers in the Bible who had 
predicted the sufferings of Christ The same in Msak 14: 49. 

Mark 12: 10, ^ Have ye not read this Scripture ? the 
stone which the buildeiB r^ected, etCt," where Jesus quotas 
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ftom the body of Scripture a particular passage, (which he 
names Scripture, just as we now name such a quotation). 
The object is to show, that the Scriptures had predicted what 
most be fulfilled. 

Mark 15: 28, " The Scripture was fulfiUed which says : 
He shall be numbered with the transgressors." If the fulfil- 
ment here is not predicated of a direct prediction, but the 
happening of an event of the like nature with one recorded 
in Scripture, still the reference to the authority of Scripture 
Stands substantially on the same ground as if the prediction 
were more direct 

Luke 4: 21, Jesus, in the synagogue at Nazareth, had read 
a passage from Isa. 61: 1 seq., which he applies (as a predic- 
tion) to himself, and then adds : " To-day, in your hearing, 
is this Scripture fulfilled." In other words, the predictions 
in the Old Testament have respect to him, and he it is who 
fulfils them. Of course, they are acknowledged as divine. 

Luke 24: 27, Jesus is addressing his wondering and in- 
credulous disciples, after his resurrection : " Beginning from 
Moses and from all the Prophets, he explained to them the 
things concerning himself in all the Scriptures." Here are 
two recognisances of Scripture which are worthy of atten- 
tion ; (1) Moses and all the Prophets. (2) There are things 
respecting Christ in all the Scriptures. 

Luke 24: 45, <' Then opened he their minds to understand 
the Scriptures." The preceding verse speaks of the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms. These then constitute the Scrip- 
tures, which appellation of course means in such a case the 
itkole of them ; for nothing short of this is de&ignated by rag 
YQaq)ds here. 

John 2: 22, the disciples are said, after his resurrection, to 
have remembered the words of Jesus, (destroy this tem- 
ple, and in three days I will raise it up), and then " they be- 
lieved the Scripture ;" viz. the Scripture which predicts his 
death and resurrection. 

John 5: 39, Jesus bids the Jews to ^ Search the Scrip- 
tures, because in them they think they have eternal Kfe, and 
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these very Scriptures are those which testify ef him." In 
other words, the Scriptures, L e. the Old Testameat, is the 
anthoritjy which b to decide between him and the Jews in 
respect to his claims. 

John 10: 35, Jesus sajs to the Jews : << If it [the Law, 
which howeter is here used to designate the Scriptures ia 
general] called them gods to whom the w<Nrd of Grod came, 
and ihe"^ Scripture cannot be broken, etc." Why cannot the 
Scripture be broken ? Plainly because it is the word of God. 
Is not this then of paramount and divine authority ? And 
here Scripture stands for the whole Hebrew Bible, because 
iJie proposition plainly amounts to this, viz. that bo part or 
portion of the Scripture can be broken. ^ 

John 13: 18, '' But [this takes place] that the Scrip* 
ture might be fulfilled : He who eateth bread with me, etc." 
In other words ; whatever is directly or indirectly foretold or 
prefigured in the Scripture, must needs be fulfilled. 

John 17: 12, None c^ the true disciples are to perish, but 
the son of perdition must perish, "^ that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled." That is, all the predictions of the Old Testa* 
ment must have a completion. 

John 19: 24, "< That the Scripture might be fulfilled which 
saith : They divided my garments among themselves," etc 
To the same purpose as the preceding quotation. 

John 19: 36, The soldiers broke not the limbs of Jesus, 
*^ that the Scripture might be fulfilled, which saith : Not a 
bone of him shall be broken." The Scripture here is the in* 
junction respecting the paschal lamb, the prototype of Jesus^ 
£x. 12: 46. But the reference to its (wthority is not the less^ 
because the fulfilment appertains to a typical prediction. 
Nay, the case is even stronger than that of a direct prediction. 
It stands thus : Not only direct predictions must be fulfilled, 
but even indirect or typical ones. In other words : Nothing 
of the Old Testament Scriptures can fail. 

John 19: 37, << Again another Scripture saith : They shall 
lock, on him whom they have pierced." The piercing of Je- 
ans' side by one of the soldiers, is the occa»on of this quota* 
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tion. It is regarded as being a prediction of the Scripture, 
and therefore it must needs be fulfilled. 

John 20: 9, " As jet they [the disciples] knew not the 
Scripture, that he must rise from the dead." Whatever the 
Scripture has determined must of course take place, is the 
tenor of the sentiment. 

Acts 1: 16, Peter says, in his address to the apostles r 
^ Brethren, the Scripture must needs be fulfilled, which the 
Holy Ghost foretold by the mouth of David." This involves 
the necessity that the predictions should be accomplished, and 
the express idea of the inspiration of the writer of it by the 
Holy Spirit. 

Acts 8: 35, Philip, beginning " with this Scripture [Isai 
58: 7 seq.], preached to him Jesus." That is, Philip showed 
to the eunuch that Christ is the subject of description in Isa; 
BiL 

Acts 17: 2 seq., Paul ** as his custom was . . . discoursed te 
them from the Scriptures, explaining [them], and setting 
forth that Christ must needs suffer and rise from the dead.'* 
Li other words, the Messianic predictions in the Old Testa- 
ment must be fulfilled. 

Acts 17: 11, the apostle praises the Beraeans, not only be- 
cause " they received the word with all readiness, but inves- 
tigated the Scriptures* daily, whether these things were so ;** 
i. e. they put the preaching of Paul to the test of the O. Test 
Scriptures ; and they are called by him mare noUe for sa 
doing. 

Acts 18: 24, ApoUos is commended as an eloquent preach- 
er, because " he was mighty in the Scriptures." If the Old 
Testament, as Mr. Norton avers, is a book utterly inconsis^ 
tent with Christianity, how could ApoUos be an excellent 
preacher from the circumstance of being uncommonly versed 
in it ? Moreover it is said of him again, in v. 28, that ^< he 
showed from the Scriptures that Jesus is the Christ." 

Bom 1: 2, Paul asserts that <' the Grospel was b^re an- 
nounced by the prophets in the holy Scriptures." 

In Bom* 4: 3, the same apostle appeals to ^^ what the Scrip- 

28 
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tore salth^*' in order to esCaUisli tiie doctrine of jasdflcatioQ 
bj faith* In Rom. 9: 17, he does the some thing in <M'der to 
establish the divine sovereigntj: ^ Fw the Scripture saith to 
Pharaoh, etc** In Bohl 10: 11, he makes the same appeal, 
** for the Scriptnre- saith ;" this he does in order to establish 
the certaintj that the befierer shall be rewarded. In Bom* 
15: 4, he speafcs ef oar possessing hope, ^ throng the cc»> 
eolation of the Scripture." In Bom. 16: 26^ he speaks of 
the gospel as being made known to> the Gentiles " by the 
prophetic Scriptures, according ta the commandment of the 
etemid God onto obedience of the faith.'' Andi are these the 
books, then, which we are at liberty to pronounce mconsistent 
widi the gospd ? 

In 1 Cor. 15: 3, Paul says that <« Christ died for oar sins, 
according to the Seriptoies." And in y* 4, thai ** He waa 
buried, and rose agfun on the third day, accon£ng to the 
Scriptures.'* In GaL 3: 8, he sajs, that ^Hhe Scripture 
• • • . before announced the gospel to AlHraham, that in hkn 
all the nations should be blessed." In 1 Tim. 5: 18> he ap» 
peals to Scripture as confirming the sentiment, that ^ the la* 
bourer is worthy of his hire.' 

James, in 2: 8, speaks of ^' the royid law," (Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself), as being obligatoiy, because it ia 
contained ^ in die Scripture." In 2: 23, he appeab ta Scrip* 
tore as confirming his doctrine of justifiksation by faith. In 
4: 5, he reproves those who think that the Scriptiure speaka 
xeveig, i. e. to no purpose. 

Peter refers to the Scripture as contuning the reveiatipm 
of a Saviour precious and all-sufficient, 1 Pet 2: 6. In 2 
Pet 3: 16, he speaks of those who pervert the words of Paul 
to their own destruction, ^< as they do the other Scriptures ;" 
i e. the O. Test Scriptures are put beside the writings of 
Paul, and are ranked with them. 

Thus much under the single category of i^peal to the O. 
Test Soriptures by naming them as a whole, or as a collec- 
tion of sacred writings under the distinctive appellation of 7 
fi^€tg^ or cd /fee^cu, the Smfture or the Sef^Oures. In sev- 
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Mtl of the passages, tiieir inBptration is expressly deekred ; m 
all of them their pairaixiount authority is openly aod plainly 
assumed or avowed. It is impossible to eall this in question, 
when the matter and manner of the appeal are fully taken in- 
to view. 

(3) Passages which directly declare, or plainly imply, the 
intpiratMn of the O. Test writers. 

2 Tim. 3: 14—17, <" Do thou continue in the things that 
Ifaou hast learned and believed : knowing from whom thou 
hast learned them, and that from childhood thou hast known 
the holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto 
•alvation, through faith in Christ Jesus. Uaaa ygoup^ ^soit^ 
pavarogj even/ Scripture u inspired of Gody and is profitable 
for doctrine, for conviction, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of Grod may be perfect ; thorough- 
ly furnished unto every good work." 

On this BOtatUe passage but Tew remarks are needed. (1) 
£very Scripture, naoa yqaqi^y i. e. every constituent part or 
portion of the Scriptures, as , the omission of the article of 
course implies, (not nma ^ yQcup^, all the Scripture^ spoken 
4>f as merely a collective unity), is inspired of God. @eo- 
mifsvatog cannot mean less tiian this. If we might coin a 
new £nglish word, to meet the Greek one here employed, 
we might render it Godrinspiritedy which would be altogether 
literal and exact All attempts to fritter away this plain 
■leaning are bnj; vain. To appeal to the inspiration of hea^ 
then poets, and to the loose meaning of inspired among some 
of the Christian fathers, is nothing to the purpose. What did 
Pmd mean ? is the question. And of this there can be no 
philological douht £vea De Wette, with all his predomi- 
nating incredulity, tays oi d-eoTnevatog^ that ^ it is an exprea- 
flion and idea which stands connected with ni^evficc, lit hreoAf 
since one regarded the energy of the divine Spirit as causing 
the breath of life ; and here it means inured, durchgeistet^ 
Le. animated through and through by the Spirit, geistvoll, i. e. 
full of the Spirit" The manner in which the Spirit operated, 
is not here described by Paul, and must be learned, if learned 



«l Mf from other paflsages of Scripture* (2) These Scrip* 
tores are not only ie^eUf hoiyj sacredj but ^ they are able to 
make wise uoto salTation," even that salvation which is <^ bj 
fiulh in Christ Jesus." And is such a book, then, in oppod^ 
Hon to Chrislianitj? And must it be proscribed and re* 
jected by an <^ enlightened Clnistiaa P' So Mr. Norton says; 
bat Paul has presented the matter in a very different light. 

(3) << Every Scripture is profitable for doctrine, for convic- 
tion, for correction, for instruction in righteousness." How 
all this can be, in case the (Md Testament b even eontrarff 
to the Gospel, and unworthy of our r^ard, is for those to ex- 
plain who maintain the latter position. Then again ^'the 
man of Grod becomes perfect, and thoroughly furnished for 
every good work," by the use of these same Scriptures. 

No one who is acquainted with andent critical and religious 
history, will venture to maintain that any other Scriptures 
than those of the Jews, were then in general circulation, when 
Paul wrote the second epistle to Timothy. Of course, Pan! 
has said all this of the Old Testament. More cannot be said 
by any one, and more need not be said. 

The only alternative is to deny the genuineness of the ^is* 
(le, or to reject the authority of Paul. Objections, I am 
aware, have of late often been made against the genuineness 
rf the epistle ; but they c»annot stand before the tribunal of 
criticism. And as to rejecting the authority of Paul, I have 
only to say, that he who does this, raises the simple standard 
rf infidelity, and enlists under it. It is not my present object 
to dispute with such. 

2 Pet 1: 20, 21, ^ Knowing this first, that no propheqr is 
of one's own power of disclosure ; for prophecy in time past 
was not introduced by the will of man, but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost" I have trans- 
lated idlag iniXvasong by one's power of disclosure. This 
locus vexatisaifnusy I am well aware, has been moulded into 
almost every shape, and made to mean a great variety of 
things. Among the rest it has been made to patronize the 
docttiney that no prophet understood or could explain what he 
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himself, or at least his own words, meant I Of such an ab- 
surdity I say nothing. The plain sense is, that prophecy 
comes, not by the propbet^s own power of disclosure, or of re* 
moving the veil fiom the future, but by the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost Let it be noted, that Peter employs the generic 
appellation xQtHpijTieia (without the article), prophecy in gene- 
ral, all that is prophetic in the CM Testament ; and in the 
Jewish sense, everything there is the work of prophets. The 
prophets were VTto nv&ufjiarog ayiov (pBqoiABvoiy home c^Umg^ 
inavedj influenced^ by the Holy Ghost Thus does Peter 
exactly correspond with the d-eonifwatog of PauL 

In the preceding context Peter speaks of the pfvpJieHe 
ward, 1. e. the Old Test Scriptures, as a ^' light shining in a 
dark place," and as something ^e^cuotBQOPy more tteadfastj 
9urey more to he depended on, than what the three disciples had 
seen and heard in the mount of transfiguration ; at least such 
seems to be his sentiment, in the connection in which his 
Words stand. This is a very striking passage, and must bd 
quite revolting to the feelings of Mr. Norton and those who 
sympathize with him. 

In Heb. 3: 7, Paul cites a text of Scripture and says con- 
cerning it : ^ As the Holy Spirit saith.*' He does the same 
in Heb. 12:15, and introduces it by saying: "The Holy 
Spirit testifies to us." 

In 1 Pet 1: 10 — 12 is a passage, which affirms that "re- 
specting [gospelj salvation, the prophets have sought out and 
made diligent scrutiny, who prophesied respecting the grace 
that was to be revealed ... To whom it was revealed, that 
not unto themselves, but unto us, they ministered the things 
which," etc The idea of a revelation supematurally made 
lies upon the very face of this representation. 

Heb. 1: 1 declares, that " Grod at sundry times and in di- 
Ters manners spake to the fathers by the prophets." If God 
fspvk^ by them, then who shall be absolved from listening to 
what he said ? If God spake by them, then they have not 
said what is contradictory to Christianity, or subversive of it 

In 1 Cor. 9: 9, 10, Paul, after quoting a passage from the 

28* 
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Mosaic Law, fcMrbidding to muzzle the ox whidi treadeth OQt 
the corn, adds : << Doth God care for oxen ? Or does he saj 
this truly for our sakes ? On aw account it teas written^ that 
he who plougheth should plough in hope, and he who reapeth 
ahould be a partaker in hope." On this I remark that the 
apostle says, (1) That God says what is here quoted. (2) 
That he says it mainly on our account; and of course it fol- 
lows that we are to read and profit by it. 

In Bom. 1: 1, Paul says, that God before declared the gos- 
pel, by his prophets, in the holy Scriptures." The authority 
of these Scriptures then consists in this, viz. that they contain 
Ihe declarations of God. 

But enough on the topic of inspiration* It is impossible^ 
■after acquiring a proper knowledge of what Philo and Jose- 
phus have unequivocally taught us in regard to the belief of 
the Jews in the inspiration of their Scriptures, to read the 
New Testament and overlook the fact, that CYerywhere and 
always the supreme authority of the sacred books is either 
directly asserted, or conceded by implication. Scripture is the 
supreme arbiter, in all cases where a decision is required. The 
▼alidity of the Redeemer's mission, and his claims, are tried 
hj it ; the doctrines which the iqx>stles preached are tried by 
it; every virtue either of morality or piety is sanctioned by 
it. It is impossible to doubt what the apostles and evange- 
lists have taught, in respect to this subject, without at the 
aame time assuming, that our own subjective views are to 
be the paramount authority, in all cases where authority is 
needed. 

(4) Under the head of miscellaneous recognitions of the 
authority of the O. Test. Scriptures, it were easy to produce 
texts almost without number. I must content myself, how- 
ever, with a general exhibition of them, thus putting the read- 
er in a condition easily to pursue this investigation in its mi- 
nuter particulars, by giving him an index to the passages of 
ihe Old Testament which are cited or alluded to in the New. 
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Matthew. 


21: 16— Ps. 8: 2. 


1: 23— Isa. 7: 14. 


21: 42— Ps. 118: 22. 


2: 6— Mic. 5: 1. 


21: 44— Isa. 8: 14 seq. 


2: 15— Hos. 11: 1. 


22: 24 Deut 25: 5. 


2: 18— Jer. 31: 15. 


22; 32— Ex. a 6. 


3: 3— Isa. 40: 3-5. 


22: 37— Deut 6: 5. 


4: 4— Deut. 8: 3. 


22: 39— Lev. 19: 18. 


4: 6— Ps. 91: 11. 


22: 44— Pa 110: 1. 


4: 7 — Deut 6: .16. 


23: 35— Gen. 4: a 


4: 10 — Deut 6: la 


23: 39— Ps. 118: 26. 


4: 15 seq.— Isa. 8: 2a 9: 1. 


24: 15— Dan. 9: 27. 


5:5— Ps. 37: 11. 


24: 29— Isa. la 10. 


5: 21— Ex. 20: la 


24: 37 seq. — ^Gen. 7: 4 seq. 


5: 27— Ex. 20: 14. 


26: 31— Zech. I a 7. 


5: 31— Deut 24: 1. 


27: 9— Zech. 11: 12 seq. 


5: 33— Ex. 20: 7. 


27: 35— Ps. 22: 18. 


5: 38— Ex. 21: 24. Lev. 24: 20. 


27: 43— Ps. 22: 8. 


5: 43— Lev. 19: 18. 


27: 46— Ps. 22: 1. 


8: 4 — Lev. 14: 2 seq. 




8: 17— Isa. 53: 4. 


Mark. 


9: 13— Hos. 6: 6. 


1: 2— Mai. a 1. 


10: 35, 36— Mic. 7: 6. 


1: 3 — Isa. 40: 3. 


11: 5 — ^Isa. 29: 18 seq. 61: 1. 


1: 44 — Lev. 14: 2 seq. 


n:10L-Mal.aL 


2: 25, 6—1 Sam. 21: 6. 


11: 14 MaL 4: 5. 


4: 12— Isa. d- 9. 


12: 3—1 Sam. 21: 6. ' 


7:6,7 l8a.29:ia 


12: 5— Num. 28: 9. 


7: 10— Ex. 20: 12. 


12: 7— Hos. 6: 6. 


9: 14— Isa. 66: 44. 


12: 18 seq. — ^Isa. 42: 1 seq. 


10: 4 Deut 24: 1. 


12: 4a-Jon. 1: 17. 


10: 7 Gen. 2: 24. 


12: 41 — Jon. 3: 5 seq. 


11: 17 Isa. 56: 7. Jer. 7: IL 


12: 42—1 Kings 10: 1. 


12: 10, 11— Ps. 118: 22. 


la 14 seq. — ^Isa. 6: 9 seq. 


12: 19^Deut 25: 5. 


la 35— Ps. 78: 2. 


12: 26— Ex. a 6. 


15: 4 Ex. 20: 12. Deut 5: 16. 


12: 29 seq. — Deut 6: 4 seq. 


15: 8» 9— Isa. 29: la 


12: 31— Lev. 19: la 


19: 5— Gen. 2: 24. 


12: 36— Ps. 110: 1. 


19: 7, 8— Deut 24: 1. 


la 1*4— Dan. 9: 27. 


19: 18 seq Ex. 20 : 12 seq. 


13: 24— Isa. la 9 seq. 


Lev. 19: 


14: 27 Zech. la 7. 


21: 5 — Zech. 9: 9. 


15: 28 Isa. 5a 12. 


21: la— Isa. 56: 7. Jer. 7. 


15: 34—22: 1. 
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Luke. 

1: 33— DaiL 2: 44 

1: 55— Gen. 17: 19. 

1: 73 — Gen. 29: Id 

ft 21, 22— Lev. 12: 3, 4 

2: 23— Ex. 13: 2. 

2: 24— Lev. 12: & 

3: 4 seq. — Is, 40: 3 seq. 

4: 4 — ^Deut 8: a 

4: 8 — ^Deut 6: la 

4 10, 11— Pb. 91: 11. 

4 12 — Deut 6: Id 

4 18, 19l— Isa. 61: 1 seq. 

4 25, 96—1 K. 17: 1, 9. 

4 27—42 K. 5: 14 

5: 14— Lev. 14: 2—4 

6: 3, 4 — 1 Sam. 21: & 

7: 27— Mai. a- 1. 
10: 27— Deut 6: 5. Lev. 19: la 
10: 28— Lev. 18: 5. 
U: 31—1 K. 10. 1. 
11: 51 — Geu. 4: a 
la 35— Ps. lia 26. 
17: 27— Gen. 7: 7. 
17: 29— .Gen. 19: 15. 
17: 32— Gen. 19: 2a 
18: 20^Ex. 90: 12 seq. 
19: 46-l8a. 56: 7. Jer. 7: 11. 
20: 17— Ps. 11& 22. 
20: 28— Deut 25: 5. 
20: 37— Ex a 6. 
20: 42, 43— Ps. 110. 1. 
22: 37— Is. 53: 12. 
2a 30— Hos. 10: a 

John. 
1: 23— Is. 40: a 
1: 51— Gen. 2a 12. 
2: 17- Ps. 69: 9. 
a 14— Num. 21: 8, 9. 
a- 31— Ps. 7a 24. 
a 45—18. 54: ia 
7: 22-Lev. 12: a 



7: 38— Is. 5a 11. 

7: 42— Ps. 89: 4 Mic & 1. 

a 5— Lev. 20. 10. 

a 17— Deut 17: d 
10 34— Ps. 82: 6. 
12: 13— Ps. lia 25, 9a 
12: 15— Zech. 9: 9. 
12: 34— Ps. lia 4 
12: 38—18. 5a 1. 
12: 40— Isa. 6: 9, 10. 
la 18— Ps. 41: 9. 
15: 25— Ps. 35: 19. 
17: 15^-Ps. 109: 8, 17. 
1ft 24— Ps. 22: la 
1ft 2&-PS. Oft 21. 
1ft 36— Ex. 12: 46. 
1ft 37— Zech. 12: Id 

Aets. 
1: 16, 20— Ps. Oft 25. 109: a 
2: 16 seq.— Joel 2: 98 seq. 
9: 25— Ps. la 8. 
2: 31— Ps. la 10. 
2: 34— Ps. lia 1. 
a 22— Deut 18: la 
3:25— Gen. 12: a 
4 11— Ps. lia 22. 
4 25— Ps. 2: I. 
7: 2— Gen. 12: 1. 
7: 6, 7— Gen. 15: 13 seq. 
7: 8— Gen. 17: 10. 
7: 9-Gen. 37: 28. 
7: 17— Ex. 1: 7. 
7: 20— Ex. 2: 2. 
7: 24— Ex. 2: 11. 
7: 30 — Ex. a 2. 
7: 37— Deut la 15. 
7: 38— Ex. 1ft a 
7: 39— Ex. 32: L 
7: 42 — Amos 5: 25. 
7: 45— Josh, a 14. 
7: 46—2 Sam. 7: 1 seq. 
7: 48— Isa. 66: 1. 
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a- 32— Isa. 53: 7. 
10: 34— Deut 10: 17. 
13: 17— Ex. 1: 7. 12: 37 seq. 
la- 18— Deut 1: 31. 
13: 22—1 Sam. 16: 13. Ps. 89: 

20. 
la- 33— Ps. 2: 7. 
la 34— Isa. 55: a 
la 35— Ps. 16: 10. 
12: 3&— 1 Kings 2: 10. 
12: 41— Hab. 1: 5. 
12: 47— Isa. 49: 6. 
15: 16— Amos 9: 11. 
23: 5— Ex. 22: 28. 
28: 26— Isa. 6: 9 seq. 

Romans. 
1: 17— Hab. 2: 4. 
2: G— ProF. 24: 12. 
2: 11— Deut 10: 17. 
2: 24— Isa. 52: 5. 
3: 4_P8. 51: 4. 
a 10— Ps. 14: 1 seq. 
3: 13— Ps. 5: 9. 140: 3. 
a 14— Ps. 10: 7. 
3: 15-17— Isa. 59: 7, 8. 
a- 18— Ps. 36: I. 
4: 3— Gen. 15: 6. 
4: 6 seq. — Ps. 32: 1 seq. 
4: 11— Gen. 17: 10. 
4: 17— Gen. 17: 5. 
4: 18— Gen. 15: 5. 
7: 7— Ex. 20: 17. 
8: 36— Ps. 44: 22. 
9: 7— Gen. 21: 12. 
9: 9— Gen. 18: 10. 
9: la— Gen. 25: 23. 
9: 13— Mai. 1: 2, a 
9: 15— Ex. 33: 19. 
9: 17— Ex. 9: 16. 
9: 20— Isa. 45: 9. 
9: 21— Jer. 18: 6. 
9:25— Hos. 2: 2a 



9: 26— Ho& 1: 10. 

9: 27 seq.— Isa. 10: 22 seq. 

9: 29— Isa. 1: 9. 

9: 3a-Isa. 8: 14 28: 1& 

0: 5— Lev. 18: 5. 

0: 6 seq. — ^Deut 30: 12 seq. 

0: ll--Isa. 28: 16. 

0: la-Joel 2: 32. 

0: 15— Isa. 52: 7. 

0: 16— Isa. 5a 1. 

0: 18— Ps. 19: 4 

0: 19— Deut. 3Sh 21. 

0: 20 seq. — ^Isa. 65: 1 seq. 

1: 3—1 Kings 19: 10, 14. 

1: 3—1 Kings 19: 18. 

1: 8— Isa. 29: 10. 6: 9. 

1: 9 seq.— Ps. 69: 22 seq. 

1: 26— Isa. 59: 20. 

1: 27--Jer. 31: 33 seq. 

1: 34— Isa. 40: 13. 

1:35— Job 41: 11. 

2: 9 — Amos 5: 15, 

2: 1 a— Deut 32: 35. 

2: 20— Prov. 25: 21 seq. 

a 9^Ex. 20: 13 seq. 

4 11— Isa. 45: 23. 

5: 3— Ps. 69: 9. 

5: 9— Ps. 18: 49. 

5: 10— Deut 32: 4a 

5: 11— Ps. 117: 1. ^ 

5: 12— Isa. 11:10. 

5: 21— Isa. 52: 15. 

1 Corinthians. 
1: 19^Isa. 29: 14 
1: 20— Isa. 44: 25. 
1: 21 -^er. 9: 2a 
2: ^— Isa. 64: 4. 
2: 15— Isa. 40: 13. 
3: 19-Job 5: 13. 
a 20— Ps. 94 11. 
5: 13— Deut 17: 7. 
6: 16— Gen. 2: 24 
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9: gu^Deut 3S: 4 

9i la^Deut 18e 1. 
10: ]— Ex. 13: 21. 14: 93. 
10: 3, 4*-Ez. 16: 15. 17: & 
10: 7— Ex. 32: a 
10: &— Num. 2de 1, a 
10: 9l— Ex. 17: % 7. Num. 21: & 
10: lO^Nura. 14: 2, 37, 2a 
10: 26— Pb. 24: 1. 
14: 21—18. 28: IL 
14: 34— Gen. & 1& 
15: 3— Is. 53: 8, a Pa 22. 
15: 4— Ps. 16: 10. 
15:25— Pk 110:1. 
15e 27— P& 8: 6. 
15: 32—18. 22: la 
15c 45^-jGeii. 2: 7. 
15:54,55— l8.25e& Ho& 13:14 

2 Coriotbiana. 
4 13— P8. 116: la 
6: ^— Is. 49: 8. 
6: 16— Lev. 26: 12. 
6: 17—18. 53: 11. 
6: 18-Jer. 31: 1, a 
8: 15— Ex. 16, la 
ft 7— Ex. 35: & 
ft 9— P8. 112: a 
ft. 10—18. 55: 10. 
11: 3— Gen. a 4 

Galatiasa 
2: 16— Ps. 143: 2. 
3: 6— Gen. 15e d 
3: 8— Gen. 12: a 
a 10— Deut 27: 2& 
a 11— Hab. 2: 4. 
3: 12— Lev. 18: 5. 
a 13— Deut 21: 2a 
a 16— Gen. 17: 7. 
a 17— Ex. Vh 40 seq. 
4 22— Geo. 21: 2, ft 
4 27— Is. 54 1. 



4 30-Gen. 10: 1% 
& 14— Lev. 1ft la 

Ephesians. 
2: 17—18. 57: 19. 
4: g—pa. 68: la 

4 26-Ps. 4 4 
4 30— Gen. 2: 23 seq. 
6: 2— Ex. 20: 12. 
6: 9-^ob 34 19. 

Philippians. 
2: 10— Is. 45: 2a 

Coloflsiaiifl. 
2: 11— Deut 30: 6. 
a 25-^ob 34: Ift 

2 ThessalooiaiMk 
2: 4— Drd. 11: 3& 
2: 8—18. 11: 4 

1 Timotby. 

2: 13— Gen. 1: 27. 2t la 
2: 14— Gen. a a 
2: 18— Deut 25: 4 Lev. 19: la 
6: 7— Ps. 4ft 17. 

2 Timotby. 

2: 19— Num. 16: 5. 
aa— Ex. 7:11,22. 

Hebrews. 
1:' 5— Ps. 2: 7. 
1: 6-P8. 97: 7. 
1: 7— Ps. 104 4. 
1: 8— Ps. 45: 6 seq. 
1: 10 seq.— U. 34: 4 51: a 
1: 13— Ps. 110: I. 
2: 2-Deut 27: 26 
2: 6 seq.— PsL a 4 seq. 
2: 12-Ps. 22: 22. 
2: 13— Ps. la % 
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9: 13—18. 8: 18. 

a a— Num. 12: 7. 

a 7— Ps. 95! 7. 

a 17— Num. 14i 38— 37. 

4:»—Ps. 95:11. 

4: 4— Gen. 3: 2. 

4: 7— Pa. 95: 7. 

5: 4—1 Chron. 23: la 

5c 5— Ps. 2: 7. 

5: e— Ps. 110: 4. 

6: 14-<^n. 22: 16. 

7: 1— Oen. 14: 18. 

7: 17, 21— Ps. 110: 4. 

8: 5— Ex. 25: 40^ 

€: 8 seq. — Jer. 31: 31 aeq. 

9: 13— Lev. 16: 14 

9: 20— Ex. 24: 8. 
10: 5 seq. — Ps. 40: 7 seq. 
10; 12, 13— Ps. 110: 1. 
Kh 16 seq. — Jer. 31: 33 seq. 
10: 28— Deut 17: d 
10: 30— Deut 32: 35. 
10: 37 seq. — ^Hab. 2: 3 seq. 
11: 3-^Gen. 1: 1. P& 3a d 
11: 4— Gen. 4: 4. 
11: 5— Gen. 5: 24. 
11: 7— Gen. 6: 14—22. 
11: 8— Gen. 12: 1, 4. 
11:13— Gen. 47:9. 
11: 17— Gen. 22: I seq. 
11: 18— Gen. 21: 12. 
11: 20— Gen. 27: 27 seq. 
11: 21— Gen. 48: 16. 47: 31. 
11: 2S^-Gen. 50: 24. 
11: 23— Ex. 2: 2. 
11:28— Ex. 12: 11 seq. 
11: 29— Ex. 14: 22. 
11: 30-Jo8h. 6: 20. 
ll:31--Jo8h.2:l. 
11: 32-Judg. 6: 11 seq. 4: 14. 
14: 1 seq. 11: 1 seq. 1 Sam. 

- 6: 13 seq. 1 Sam. 3: 19 seq. 
Judg. 14: Ssq. Ban. 6s 16 sq. 



11: 34— Dan. 3: 20 «eq. 

11: 35—2 K. 4: 20. 

12: 5 seq. — ^Prov. 3: 11 Mt^ 

12: 9— Num. 27: 16. 

12: 12 seq.— la 35: a 

12: 15— Deut 29: 18. 

12: 16— Gen. 25: 31 seq. 

12: 18— Ex. 19: 12 seq. 

12: 20-Ex. 19: 13. 

12: 21— Deut 9: 19. 

12: 26— Hag. 2: 6. 

12: 29— Deut 4: 24 

13: 5— Josh. 1: 5. 

ia6— Ps.ll8:a 

la 11— Lev. 4: 11 seq. 16:27 

la 14— Mic. 2: 10. 

James. 
1: 19— Prov. 17: 27. 
2: 1— Lev. 19: 15. 
2: 8— Lev. 19. 18. 
2: 11— Ex. 20: 13 seq. 
2: 21 — Gen. 22: 9 seq. 
2: 23— Gen. 15: 6. 
2: 25— Josh. 2: 1. 
4: 6 — Prov. 3: 34 
5: 11 — Job 1:20 seq. 
5: 17 seq. — 1 K. 17: 1 seq. 

1 Peter. 
1: 16 — ^Lev. 11:44 
1: 24 seq.-^ls. 40: 6 seq. 
2: 3 — Ps. 34: 8. 
2: 4— Ps. 1 18: 22. 
2: 6— Is. 28: la 
2: 7— Ps. 118: 22. 
2: 9— Ex. 19: 5 seq. 
2: 10— Hos. 2: 23. 
2: 17— Prov. 24: 21. 
2: 22— Is. 53: 4 seq. 
a 16— Gen. 18: 12. 
a 10 seq.— Ps. 34: 12 seq. 
a 14 seq. — la. & 12 aeq. 
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3: 20 — Gen. 6: 13 seq. 
4- S— Prov. 10: 12. 
4: 18 — ProT. 11:31. 
5c 5— Prov. 3: 34. 
5c 7— Ps. 55c 23. 

2 Peter. 
ft 5— Gen. 7: 23. 
ft e— Gen. 19: 24 seq. 
2: 15 seq. — Num. 22. 
2: 22— Prov. 26: 11. 
3: 4 — ^Ezek. 12: 21 seq. 
3: 5, 6— Gen. 2: 6. 7: 21. 
3: 8— Pa. 90: 4. 
3: 10— Ps. 102: 26 seq. 

1 John. 
1: 8 — Prov. 20: 9. 
3: 5— Is. 53: 4. 
3: 12 — Gen. 4: 8. 

Jude. 
V. 5 — ^Num. 14: 35 seq. 
V. 7— Gen. 19. 
V. 11 — Gen. 4: 5 seq. Num. 
16: 1 seq. 



Apocalypse. 
1: 6— Ex. 19: a 
1: 7— Zech. 12: 10. 
1: 14, 15— Dan. 10: 5, a 7: 9. 

Ezek. 1: 27. 8: 2. 
2: 14— Num. 25: 1, 2. 31: 16. 
2: 20—1 K. 16: 31. 2 K. 9: 7. 
2: 27— Ps. 2: 8, 9. 
3: 7— Is. 22: 22. 
3: 9— Is. 45: 14. 
3: 19^Prov, 3: 11: 12. 
Cbap. iv. V. — Ezek. i. ii. Is. vi. 

4: 6— Ezek. 1: 22. Ex. 24: 10. 

5: 1 1— Dan. 7: 10. 

6: 8— Ezek. 14: 21. [Joel2:31. 

6c 12— Is. 24: 18— 2a 34: 4 



6: 14— Is. 34: 4 
6: 15— Is. 2: 19—21. 
6: 16— Hos. 10: 8. 
7: 3 — ^Ezek. 9: 4. 
8: a— Lev. 16: 12, 1 a 
9: 3— Joel 1: 6 seq. 2: 4 seq. 
9: 14 — comp. Dan. 10: 13, 20. 
9:20— Ps. 115: 4 135:15. 
10: 2— Ezek. 2: 9, 10. 
10: 3— Is. 21: 8. 
10: 4— Dan. ft 26. 12: 4-9. 
10:9-11— Ez. 2:8. 3:3. 
11:4 seq.— Zech. 4: 2-14. 
11:5— 2 Kings 1:9—12. 
11: 6—1 Kings 17: 1. Ez. 7: 19, 

20. 
11: 7— Dan. 7: 7, 8. 
11: 10— Esth. 9: 19,22. 
11: 15 seq.— D?ui. 2: 44. 7: 27. 
12: I seq.— Mic.4:9,10. 5:2,3. 
12: 5— Ps. 2: 9. 
12: 7— Dan. 10: 13, 21. 11: 1. 

12:1. 
12: 10 — Job 1: 6 seq. ft 4 seq. 

Zech. 3: 1. 
12: 14— Dan. 7: 25. 12: 7. 

13: 1 seq. — ^Dan. 7: 3 seq. 

13: 10— Gen. 9: 6. 

13: 14 — Dan. 3: 1 seq. 

14: 8 — ^Isa. 51: 9. Jer. 51: 8. 

14 10— Ps. 75: 8. Isa. 51: 22. 
Jer. 25: 15. 

14: 14— Dan. 7: 13. 

14: 15 — Joel 3: 13. 

14: 19, 20 — Isa. 63: 1 seq. 

15: 3 — ^Ex. 15: I seq. 

15: 4— Jer. 10: 7. Isa. €6: 23. 

15: 8 — Ex. 40: 34 seq. 1 Kings 
8: II. Isa. 6: 4. 

16: 2 seq — Ex. 9: 8 seq. 

16: 9— Dan. 5: 22 seq. 

16: 12— Isa. 11: 15, Id [16. 

16: 19— Ida. 51: 22. Jer. 25f 15. 
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17: 1— Jer.51:ia 

17: 3— Ezek. 8. 3. 

17: 4 — Jer. 51: 7. 

17: 12— Dan. 7: 20. 

17: 15— Isa. 8: 7. Jer. 47: 2. 

18: 2 seq.— Isa. 21: 1-10. 13: 21. 

34: 14 seq. Jer. 50: 39. 51: 8. 
18: 4— Isa. 48 : 20. J«r. 50 : 8. 

51: 6, 45. 
18: 6— Jer. 50: 15, 29. Ps. 127:8. 
18: 7, 8— Isa. 47: 7-9. 
18: 11 seq. — Ezek. xxvii. Isa. 

xxiii. 
18: 18—138. 34: 10. 
18: 20— Isa. 44: 2a 49: la Jer. 

51: 48. 
18: 21— Jer. 51: 63, 64. 
18: 22— Isa. 24: 8. Jer. 7: 34. 

25: 10. 
la* 23— Isa. 23: a 
19: 2— Deut 32: 43. 
19: 3— Isa. 34: 10. 
19: 4—1 Chron. 16: 36. Neh. 

5: la 
19: 6— Dan. 2: 44. 7: 27. 
19: 18— Is. 63: 1 seq. 



19: 15— Ps. 2: 9. Isa. 63: a 
19: 17, 18— Ezek. 39: 17, 18. 
19: 20— Isa. 30: 33. Dan. 7: 11^ 

26. 
20: 4— Dan. 7: 9, 22, 27. 
20: 8 seq. — Ezek. 38: 1 seq.. 
20: 11, 12— Dan. 7: 9, 10. 
21: 1— Isa. 65: 17. 66: 22. 
21:2 seq. — ^Ezek. xI-xlviiL 
21: 3— Ezek. 37: 27. 
21: 4— Isa. 25: 8. 35: 10. 
21: 5— Isa. 43: 19. 
21: 10— Ezek. 40: 2. 
21: 11 seq. — Ezek. 48: 31 seq. 
21: 15— Ezek. 40:3. 
21: 19seq.-^Isa.54:ll, 12. 
21: 23— Isa. 24: 23. 60: 19. 
21: 24— Isa. 60: 3 seq. 66: 12. 
22: r seq. — Ezek. 47: 1, 12. 

Zech. 14: 8. 
22:3 — Zech. 14: 11. 
22: 5— Isa. 24: 23. 60: 19. 
22: 10— Dan. 8: 26. 12: 4. 
22: 16— Isa. 11: 1,10. 
22: 17— Isa. 55: 1. 
22: 19— Deut. 4: 2. 12: 32. 



Large as this list is of passages from the Old Testament 
which are cited or alluded to in the New, it is far from com* 
parehending all of this nature, which the New Testament con- 
tains. The truth is, that there is not a page, nor eyen a par- 
agraph of any considerable length, belonging to the New 
Testament, which does not bear the impress of the Old Tes- 
tament upon it What else is the so called idiom of the He- 
brew Greek of the New Testament, but an impression of this- 
kind ? It is indeed true, that some few peculiarities in the 
forms and grammatical structure of the Hebrew Greek, led in 
part to the bestowment of this appellation upon it. But after 
all, the grammatical departures from common Greek are now- 
known and acknowledged to be but few ; while the kxietd 
ones arise mostlj from the necessity of the case, (new things 
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demanding either new namei, or new meanings of old words, 
to designate them), or else from the manner in which the 
kindred Hebrew verbs, etc. are employed in the Old Testa- 
ment In the. latter case they help to exhibit the influence 
which the Old Testament has had upon the New throughout. 

No <me who has an intimate acquaintance with both Tes- 
taments, in their original languages, can possibly fail to re- 
cognize the numberless transfers of the spirit and the modes 
of expression from the Old to the New. It is a thing to be 
felty and not to be adequately described. It occurs so often, 
everywhere, and in respect to everything, that one would not 
know where to begin, or where to end, such a description. 
No one must imagine, that the list of quotations or cases of 
allusion above conveys to him any really adequate view of 
the subject The truth is, that it is no more than the mere 
beginning of such a view. But it presents to every reader, 
whether learned or unlearned, what is palpable and undenia- 
ble, and what must serve to convince a candid mind, that the 
N. Test writers everywhere lean upon, or stand closely con- 
nected with, the writers of the Old Testament 

It may be proper to remark, in order to prevent any mis- 
understanding on the part of the reader, that oftentimes he 
will find only some particular part of a verse in the New Tes- 
tament which is referred to— some expression in that verse — 
the object of comparison between the New Testament and 
the CHd :. and so in respect to verses in the Old Testament 
which I have taken as being related to expressions in the 
New. If he does not at once see the point of comparison, 
(which may sometimes happen), let him not forthwith con- 
clude that there is none. Some mistakes I may have made, 
in recording so many quotations ; for in a work so laborious 
as such a comparison, and trying to the patience, who might 
not make mistakes ? It may be, that in s<mie cases where I 
have supposed a reference to the Old Testament, it might not 
have been so in the mind of the writer. There is room, ia 
a few cases, for difference of opinion with regard to such a 
matter. But, on the whole, I hope and trust the list will be 
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found to be as accarate as ooald be reasonably demanded. 
Possibly there area few instances, that should be struck from 
it ; but should this be done, I have only to say, that there are 
Aundreds of expressions and thoughts^ in the New Testament^ 
modelled after th^Old TestamefU, to which I have made no 
reference, I have even stricken out not a few of Knapp's 
list of quotations, at the end of his Greek Testament, because 
I wished to rettun none which did not seem to be palpable. 

Among the several writers of the Gospels, the reader wiH 
perceive that there is not much difference in regard to the 
frequency of resort to the Old Testament, if one takes into 
view the comparative length of their productions. The book 
of Acts, the epistles to the Romans and to the Hebrews, L 
Peter, and the Apocalypse, abound most in references to the 
Old Testament Above all is the Apocalypse the most re- 
markable for this. While John has not made, in this book, a 
single quotation in the us^ way of express appeal, he has, 
in more than one htmdred cases, beyond all doubt drawn his 
modes of expression and thought from the O. Test. Scrip- 
tures, using every part of them indiscriminately, but mostly 
the books of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and Zeohariah. Near- 
ly one fifth part of all the references, in tlie New Testament 
to the ancient Scriptures, belong to the Apocalypse. Thus 
much in the way of explanation. 

After this general view of the subject, I proceed to make -a 
few special remarks on the list above exhibited. 

(1) Many of the passages here noted, in the same manner 
as those before cited at length, have respect to Old Testament 
prophecies which are declared to* have been fulfilled. An in- 
telligent reader will easily perceive, that this statement covers 
much ground. The New Testament writers make use of the 
f<»*mula ha ttXrjQwS^ (that it might he ftdjUled^ or so that it 
was fvlfilledyf to a wide extent. Not only predictions, in the 
proper and limited sense of the word, are said to be fulfilled, 
but also in cases where the type is answered by the appear- 
ance of the antitype, (e. g. Christ our passover-lamb) ; and 
also in cases where the event related in the New Testament 
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eorresponds closety to the leading featai^ of similar events 
related in the Old Testament For an example of the last, 
we may appeal to Matt 2: 15 where the statem^it is, that 
JesQS was carried away to Egypt, for the sake of avoiding 
the massacre at Bethlehem, in order that^^e Scripture might 
be falfilled which saith : '< Out of £gypt have I called my 
Sod." Now if we turn to Hosea 11: 1 (the passage here 
dted), we find it to run thus : '^ When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt" Now 
here is a mere historical declaration respecting a past event, 
«nd nothing at all of prediction in the proper sense. The 
nX^Qcuaig, in this ease, consists in the striking points of resem- 
blance between the exile in Egypt and the deliverance from 
it, as it respects both of the parties in view. And so, of 
many other texts referred to in the New Testament 

It is deeply to be regretted, that more narrow and confined 
views of this subject, (by which every fulJUmenty nXijQWff^g, 
was made to correspond with some real and direct prediction), 
should have given occasion to boundless aUegcrimng, and to 
the making out of a douhU ume for the words of the ancient 
Scriptures, and to helping out the construction of supposed 
predictions, contained in simple historical narration, by in- 
venting a vnovota or ocettU sense for the words of the narration. 
More enlarged views of the habitude of the Jews, ia regard 
to the use which they made of the Old Testament, specially 
in respect to what they called n fulfilment of it, might have 
prevented all this. But now it will be a long time, (so deep 
has the infection taken root), before the malady can be ciffed. 
But on this I cannot dwell. 

(2) In every part of the New Testament, facts related in 
the Old Testament history are appealed to ; not common and 
civil occurrences only, but miraculous ones. Such are the 
flood, the destruction of Sodom, the passage of the Bed Sea, 
the manna of the desert, the feats of Samson, the miracles 
of Elijah and Elisha and others, the swallowing up of Jonah 
by the whale, the deliverance of Shadrach and Meshach and 
Abednego flrom the fiery furnace, the safety of Daniel in the 
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lions' den, and other things of the like extraordinaiy nature. 
In- a word, the whole of the Old Testaraient history, with all 
its extraordinary narrations, and all the n^iraculous erente 
which many of them imply, are everywhere appealed to, and 
are regarded by the Saviour and his apostles as absolute ver- 
ities. 

(3) Principles and precepts inculcated by the gospel ace 
everywhere established, or enforced, or illustrated, by an ap- 
peal to the Old Testament. There is a great variety here 
in the method of appeal, according to the object which the 
writei; has in view. Sometimes it is made siuiply on the 
ground of the authority which is conceded to the Old Testa- 
ment Sometimes merely to compare ancient with recent 
things, and repel any accusation of novelty. Sometimes 
merely to <:€ut light on anything which may seem to be ol^- 
scnre. But in whatever way the appeal is made, there is still 
at the basis of it the idea of a standard authority—a tribunal 
before which causes are to be judged — ^in the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament << All Scripture is inspired of God," is 
not a sentiment of Paul only, but it rules and reigns in every 
part and parcel of the New Testament 

(4) In regard to the epistle to the Hebrews, notwithstand- 
ing the writer has undertaken to show the superiority of the 
Gospel over the Law, the divine origin of the Old Testameat 
Scriptures and institutions is as fully acknowledged as in 
other parts of the New Testament, and the writer builds as 
much upon it He has laboured everywhere to show, that 
Oie Jewish law and ritual were ordained, on the part of 
heaven, as introditctory to the Christian dispensation. The 
significance and importance of the ritual is confined mainly to 
this. ^' The law was a shadow of good iMngs to comeJ* So 
that, whether the author was Paul, or some other person, it is 
certain that here may be found the same opinion which Paul 
expressed, when he said : <' The Law is our school-master, to 
bring us to Christ*' Why should it be any more inconsis- 
tent for the Godhead to make arrangements for the introduc- 
tion of the gospeji, by a series of preparatory measures^ than 
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U is to Imig alKNit many otiier fluiigi) and eren extnerdina- 
wf ones, in the like waj? Our present life itsdf is bat a 
pnparatoiy anaagement for another. 

(5) There is something in the closing scene of Jesus' fife, 
irhich is adapted strongly to impress oor minds with the ideai 
that he gave the fullest credence and sanction to the Old 
Testament Scriptures. All the i»xHninent drenmstances <^ 
his sofferings and death are so arranged, that every one of 
tiiemis the fulfilment of some portions of the ancient Seriptares. 
When he was disrobed, and the soldiers disputed about the 
possession of his garments, they cast lots to determine to 
whom the seamless coat should belong ; and all this in f ullSir 
ment, as the evangelist declares (John 19: 24), oi the Scrip- 
tore in Ps. 22: 18. When his agony on the cross <a%ated an 
intense thirst, he disdoeed tins to the bystanders in order that 
the Scripture might be fulfilled (Fs. 69: 21) which saith : 
^ They gave me gall for my meat, and in my tlurst they 
gaive me Tinegar to drink ;" John 19s 28 seq. The vinegar 
that was given him was mingled with gall, l&aJiL 27: 34 The 
demeanw of the populace and the priests, wagging their heads 
and saying : << He trusted in God ; let him ddiver him now, 
if he will have him," is all specifically described in Ps. 22: 
7, 8. When agony beyond endurance forced from the expir- 
ing Saviour the bitt^ cry : << My God, my God, why hast thou 
fi>iBaken me ?" the words were chosen from the twentynse- 
ixmd Psalm (v. 1), which omtains a prophecy respecting his 
4nifreringsand death so sfoikingly descriptive and historicaL His 
last dying breath came f<»th with the voice of prayer: ^'Fathar, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit ;" words taken from Ps. 
dl: 5. The soldiers, who brake the limbs of the malefactofs 
that were crucified with Jesus, refrained from breaking his, 
seeing that he was ak-eady dead ; and all this (John 19: 36) 
in accordance with the symbolic and prophetic passover-lamb, 
not a bone of which was to be bn^en, Ex. 12: 46. One of 
the soldiers pierced his side with a spear (John 19: 34 seq.), 
' imd this was in fulfilment of a passage of Scripture in 2^(^- 
asiah (12: 10), which ^ayf : ^ They sh^ look on him whom 
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tkej hove i»€areed.'' And can the ETsagclsts and iht Sa- 
viour thus iqypeal to the 8crif»tiire in oonfirBiation and ittui- 
tration of all these drcumstances, and yet the Scripture ooa- 
tain no predictions respecting Christy and no declarations on 
which we can i#y ? Can the Saviour himself, in his highest 
agony, and with hie expiring breath, hare expressed his feel- 
mgs^by quoting the language of a book unworthy of our cra- 
.dcAce and our confidence? — ^But I desist lest I should be 
thought to appeal more to fe^ng than to argument. Certain 
it is, that no book could be thus honoured by Jesus, in which 
he had not the highest and most entire confidence. 

§ 19. JResuIi. 

And now, what shall we say to these things ? The Neir 
Testament not only appeals to the CM in the way of illustm* 
tion, and for the sake of comparison, but everywhere appeals 
to it as the word of God, as the testimony of his Holy Spirit, 
as the oracles of his prophets, as the rule of life, as the foun- 
dation of the spiritual building which Christ came to erect 
Its predictions, its precepts, its narrations, are interwoven with 
every part of what apostles and evangelists have written. It 
is incorporated with the very material of religious thought, in 
the minds of all the N. Test writers. Even when they do not 
quote, and do not seem, as the hasty reader might suppose, 
at all to allude to the Old Testament, its ideas and its idioms 
are incorporated with all their productions. In the Apoca- 
lypse, John has not made onefamud quotation of Scripture; 
yet no book of the New Testament, as has already been re- 
marked, so abounds in and overflows with the spirit of the CNd 
Testament, as this book. The writer had, if I may be al- 
lowed the expression, steeped himself in the ancient Scr^ 
tures^ until he was thoroughly imbued with them. I know 
not how I can better express my views of the style of his pro- 
duction, than in this way. And so it is, indeed, with all the 
evangelists, with Paul, with Peter, and with James. li is 
impesuble to conceal this, <Mr withdraw it from sight It is in 
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T«in to den J it before any candid reader. The most eoiplai»' 
tieated reasoning cannot even make out an ingemoiis case to 
the contrary. 

What shall we say then ? What can we say less than what 
the Savioor himself said to the Jewa ? ^ Ha#ye believed Mo- 
seS) ye would have believed me ; for he wrote of me. But if 
ffe heUeve not hi$ writings, how shaU ye heUeve my words T* 
John 5: 46, 47. It is in vain to make the e£RHrt to avoid this. 
The expedient to which Mr. Norton rescHrts, in substituting 
9pohe for wrote, and words for writings, (see above, p. 10), is 
one which shows the desperate nature of the cause which he 
is labouring to defend. On this ground, no declaration of 
Scripture anywhere, in any passage, on any subject, is exempt 
fxtMn arbitrary alteration, at the will and pleasure of every 
leader. Of course, the Scripture is not the rule of our faith, 
but our faith is the rule of Scripture* Much more ing^uious 
are those who come out at once and say : ^< The light, within 
ns is more perfect than the light without us, and much easier 
seen and apprehended ; we know of no other supreme role 
but this. Scripture itself must be tried by this test ; and we 
aooord to it our respect and regard only so far as we deem diat 
its dedsions agree with our own." They say this openly ; 
while Mr. Norton only acts it, but will not venture to say it. 

Why may we not ask, then, in the words of Jesus : ^^ If ye 
believe not Moses' writings^ how shall ye believe the words 
of him concerning whom Moses wrote ?" He has decided 
that thb cannot be. The authority of this decision rests not 
on my reasonings, but on bis own words. He has said of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, that the sum of the wh<^e is, that 
we should <^ love God with all the heart, and our neigh- 
bor as ourselves," Matt. 22: 37 seq. ^' On these two com- 
mandments," moreover, for such are his words, << hang all the 
Law and the Prophets ;" Matt 22: 40. That is, this is the 
very sum and substance of the Old Testament And are 
these commands, then, to be regarded as nullities ? Are these 
in their nature repealable ? Can they be set aside ? If not, 
then Jesus has sanctioned the books which contain them. If 
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you deny tbis, then jgh chai^ him. with prevaricatioBy or 
with igacHranee. I cannot believe him to be impeachable oa 
either groand. 

Did Jesus suspect or eall in question the moral efficacy or 
influence of these writings ? Let us listen to him, in the panir 
ble of La2arus. The rich man in hell requests father Abra- 
ham that he would send Lazarus to his five brethren yet liv* 
ing, to warn them, so that they might not come into that place 
of torment Abraham's reply is : ^' They have Moses and 
the prophets ; let them hear them." The rich man still urges 
his request : '* Nay," says he, ^ but if one went unto them 
from the dead, they would repent" And what does the father 
of the faithful, amid the glories of the upper world where no 
darkness is, answer ? He says : ^< If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead ;" Luke 16: 23 seq. The Old Test Scriptures^ 
in the estimation of Jesus, (for surely he does not put winrds 
into Abraham's mouth which he would not adopt as his own), 
were more efficient in the moral instructi<m and conviction 
and conversion of men, than the rising of one from the dead 
would be, who should lay before them all the joys of the bles- 
sed and the torments of the damned. 

Shall this book, then, be spumed away, and treated as a 
collection of fables, of barbarous maxims, and of trifling ritual 
ordinances ? This is the question. It is this very question 
which lies between the dedarations of the Saviour and his 
aposUes on the one hand, and the skepticism of so called Ear- 
lionalists on the other. Whom shall we believe ? There is 
no comproDuse in this case. He that is not for Christ is as- 
suredly against him. He who rejects his authority on tins 
point, virtually rejects it on all others. Christ was either in 
the right or in the wrong, as to the estimate which he put up- 
on the Old Testament It is impossible to doubt what that 
estimate was, after the evidence which has come befcnre us. 
If he was in the right, then is the Old Testament a book of 
divine authority — ^the ancient revelation of God. If he was 
in the wrong, then we can put no confidence in his teacbiBg, 
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He oi^t be in the wrong, with respect to every omamand 
and opinion which he gave ; and of oonseqaenoe the whole 
system of Christianity is nothing more than an airy figure 
moving in the miragey or one which floats along Qp<m the 
splendid mists which surround it 

§ 20. Ooncltisum* 

The history of the Canon, from its inceptive state down to 
its completion, has been traced. We have seen, that when 
testimony and historical ciroumstances are fully taken into 
view, there is no good reason to doubt, that the scriptural car 
son was completed during the reign of Artaxerxes, i. e. dar- 
ing the time of Malachi, the last of the prophets. Somewhat 
more than 400 years old, then, were all the books of the 
Jewish Scriptures, in the time of Chrbt and of his apostles. 
The division of those books, with appropriate names for each 
portion, we can trace to nearly 200 years B. C, if not stiil 
higher. That division must have been definite and well known. 
No new books could be added, after it was completed, with- 
out the knowledge and concurrence of at least the priesthood 
among the Jews. That state of parties — Pharisee and Sad- 
ducee — who differed on the very point of exclusive Scripture 
authority, rendered it impossible for either party to augment 
or diminish the books of Scripture. The state of party can 
be traced back to a time beyond the period of the Maccabees, 
and probably the origin of it should be dated at a period not 
long after the closing of the Canon. We are of 'necessity 
compelled to admit, that the sacred books among the Jews 
have be^i unchangeable since that period. Sirachides, Philo, 
Josephus, the New Test, writers, know of no other scriptural 
books than those which we now have. The appeal to such 
books, in all their writings, is limited to these $ for when Jo- 
sephus comes to later history than what they contain, he tells 
us expressly, that the other books to which he appeals are 
entirely of a different character and credit from those which be- 
long to the Old Test Scriptures. 
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. Besides, Josepbns has told us "how many books there were 
ia the Hebrew Canon* We have traced these in quotations 
made by him, and Philo, and Sirachides, and the New Test, 
writers ; and wi& still more certainty in the lists of individ- 
ual books, by Melito, Origen, Gregory Nazianzen, Hilary, 
Athanasias, Jerome, Bufinus, the Talmud, and others. We 
find them to accord with our present Old Testament. There 
cannot be any doubt left, then, that the Jews of our Savioui^s 
time did receive and regard these books as of divine origin. 
And inasmuch as Christ and his apostles have never inti- 
mated directly or indirectly, that the Jews were in an error 
with regard to this subject, what grounds have we for sup- 
posing that they were ? Christ and his apostles everywhere 
quote, appeal to, and use the Jewish Scriptures, as of divine 
and paramount authority and obligation. 

What then of him who rejects them as a part of our pre- 
s^it Scriptures ? He follows not the example of Christ, or 
of his apostles. Nay more. He acts in direct opposition to 
their authority and example. In so doing, as far as in him 
lies, he repeals or abrogates the decisions of the Grospel. 
Mr. Norton has averred (p. 4 above), that no enlightened 
pers<Mi can be a Christian, and admit the claims made in be- 
half of the Jewish Smptures. He has given his reasons for 
such an <^nion. I have come to a very different conclusion, 
viz.^ that no enlightened person can well be deemed a Chris- 
tian, who rejects the claims made in behalf of the Old Testa* 
ment I have given my reasons for it. If obedience and 
submission to the decisions of Christ and his apostles be an 
essential ingredient of Christianity, then is my conclusion in- 
evitable, in case I have duly shown that Christ and his apos- 
tles did receive the Old Testament Scriptures as divine and 
authoritative. If this be not fully shown, then must I despair 
of ever seeing any point established in sacred criticism, either 
in respect to facts or opinions. There is not a circumstance 
in all the history of true religion, appertaining to ancient 
times, that is capable of more absolute demonstration than 
tlus. 
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I haye now done this part of mj work, and must commit 
tJie whole to the judgment of the reader. I ask neither more 
nor less of him, than to scan the whole process of proof widi a 
scrutinizing eje ; to weigh well the historical evidence, which 
we must receiTe, or else reject all ancient testimony ; and 
then to decide with candour, and without prejudice or partial- 
ity. I have a right to ask for so much, in respect to such a 
cause. It is no light matter what judgment we form on a 
subject of such high and holy import as this. It is a case in 
which direct demand is made upon us for submission and de- 
ference to Christ and his apostles ; and we cannot thrust it 
aside. The simple and ultimate question is : Are we to ad^ 
mU their authority and example^ or to gainfay the one, and 
$htm an imttaiion of the other f 

§ 21. Bemarhs in regard to the consciervtioue scruples of those 
who have dovhts and difficulties as to the authenticity of 
some Old Testament Books* 

It is one thing to reject the Old Testament en mcuse, witb« 
out paying any deference to the declarations and opinions of 
Christ and the apostles ; it is another and very different one 
merely to doubt whether some two or three books of our pre* 
sent Old Testament belong properly to the Canon, or did be- 
kmg to it in the time of our Saviour. The first class reject 
it on account of the many and (as they allege) incredible mi- 
racles which it relates ; on account of the imperfection and 
contradictions and incongruities to be found in its history ; 
because of the burdensome and trivial rites and ceremonies 
which it enjoins ; because of the very imperfect morahly in 
respect to some important matters which it inculcates ; and 
because of the violations of the law of love which it com- 
mands, and of the cruelty and spirit of revenge which it 
breathes forth. They find no oth^ evidence of predietiaUy. 
even in the leading prophets, than the shrewd conjectures of 
sagacious mai about the future, or the patriotic hopes and ex-^ 
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peetations wbich are breatihed forth in the langnage of impad* 
ikmed poetrf. The CAd Testameift is, with th^n, merely aa 
tmdlstingoishing Golleetaneum of the remaitw of Jewish lite- 
ralore down to the thne of Antiochas B|»phanes, styled sik 
a*ed or bolj because the subject of holy things so often ocmie^ 
ilto view, and because the pretgmcEti^m* of the writers 00 o^ 
tto introduces the providence and decrees of the Godhead, faii 
order to account for this a»d that event* And as to ChrisI 
and his apostles, thej allege that everything was done in (he* 
im^ of (tccommodaJtion to Jewish views and feelings* These- 
teaehers did not mean to excite the jealousy or hatred of tbe- 
Jews, by contradicting or opposing any of their ce^neious iMK 
tkwis or superstitious conceits. Hence they often acted and 
fqpoice Hwta (fvyxatoi^aaiv, ot in the way of accommodation 
oie eondescenmon to their countrymen. And the notions df 
the latter about the Scriptures were of the extreme kind, so' 
that the former felt oMiged to spare the mention of those 
things respecting these books, which would wound the feel- 
ings of the Jews. 

To this class principally the preceding pages have been 
devoted. I cannot quit my subject, however, without saying: 
a few things to the second class, i. e. to those who only doubt 
of some two or three books of the Old Testament, but believe- 
in the canonical authority of the rest, and rely upon the ordi* 
i&ary considerations that are alleged in favour of it. 

It seems hardly necessary to say, that this latter class may 
consist not only of sincere and earnest inquirers, but, as I 
would hope and trust, of sincere Christians. Enlightened 
ones they may also be, in respect to most other subjects of a 
leligious nature ; but in regard to this, I must think that they 
have taken but partial views of the matter. 

If the Old Testament stands justly chargeable with all the 
tilings which are objected to it, by the first class above named, 

- B - I 1 I I I I ■ I J I - ■ I - - II -- - . . ■ -- ■- — 

* I use this word in the usual Grerman critical sense. Pragmatisia, 
in a historian, would be any undertaking to account for certain fEicts. 
His simple business as a historian is to rdate facts ; and so jtragnuxtism 
and pragmaticj thus employed, become very significant. 

30 
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then indeed we might safely condtide that it is not a divine 
hook. If Christ and the apostles looked on the Hehrew 
Scriptures in that light in which some rec^it critics ptaoe 
them, how could they possibly refnun from advertising the 
Jews of the great error and superstition which they fostered ? 
Aa public teacherSy bound to be faithful and thorough, how 
could they acquiesce in such views of a book that contains, if 
we may trust Mr. Norton and others, many things unworthy 
of God, and subversive of his justice, his equity, and his com- 
passion, not to speak of incongruities, and trifling rites and 
ceremonies. Above aU, how could Jesus, and PaaV a^ ^^ 
ter, and John, leave the Christian church to feel under obliga- 
tion to hold such a book as the Old Testament sacred, even 
after they had renounced all allegiance to the rites and forma 
of the Mosaic Law ? Certain it i% that Christ and his apos- 
tles combatted and refuted many of the Jewish notions, both 
of a doctrinal and a practical nature. How came they to 
spare this substantial and fundamental error, (if it be an 
error), not only without a word of correction and admonition,- 
hut even to do as the Jews did in respect to their Scriptures, 
i. e. to appeal to them as divine and authoritative, and thus 
to encourage and persuade all their disciples to follow their 
example ? 

For myself I see no satisfactory way in which these ques- 
tions can be answered. I most put them to the minds and 
cfMisciences of all who profess to reverence Christianity as a 
religion from God, and I must leave them to= make oat an 
answer as best they may. 

But to the scruples of some minds about this or that par-^ 
ticular book — to doubts whether this or that was a part of the 
Canon sanctioned by Christ and the apostles — ^while, at the 
same time there is a ready deference to their authority in all 
cases where persons in this state can see it to be cleaHy 
shown, it would be unreaAonable and disrespectful not to pay 
some ready and cheerful attention. Lather rejected the epis- 
tle of James and the Apocalypse from his canon, as we have 
seen above ; but Luther had no doubt of the divine authority 
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of the New Testament ss a whole, with this exertion. He 
«iso admitted the Old . TestameBt to the same rank. Now 
some other Christian, in the like spirit, may admit the Law 
and the Prophets and the Psalms ; but he might possibly re- 
ject Esther, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles ; or at least he might 
deem it doubtful whether these books ought to be ranked 
with those. Of such an one I could easily say that I regard- 
«d him as a Christian, if his demeanor and his principles in 
other respects were such as become this character. If he 
had no dark spirit of skepticism as to the books of Scripture 
m general, or as to revelation in general, but accorded to it a 
isineere and hearty belief, then I could easily suppose, that 
his head was rather in fault than his heart, (if indeed he be 
in fault), and I shoold feel it my duty rather to labour to en- 
lighten' his mind, than to reprove the state of his feelings. 

With such I suppose myself, at present, to be concerned ; 
and to them I must take the tiberty to address a few conside- 
rations. 

That there are peculiar difficulties in respect to the books 
just named, I confess myself often to have felt, as well as 
they. It is difficult to account for it, how the book of Esther 
oould be written even by a pious Jew who was uninspired, 
and yet this book relate events of a most surprising nature — 
deliverances of the most extraordinary kind— ^without one re- 
cognition of the hand of Providence' here, or even once men- 
tioning the name of God. This is almost the only book in the 
Old Testament, which has completely escaped the charge by 
the Neologists o^ pragmatism on the part of the writer. And 
besides this, some of the circumstances related in it are cer- 
tainly peculiar. I have already mentioned them, (p. 171 seq.) 
but I nuist beg leave agun to bring some of them into view, 
in the present connection. That 75,000 Persians should have 
been killed by the Jews in one day, apparently without any 
-loss of life. on their part, (Esth. 9: 16.) ; that Haman should 
by proclamation diffused all over the kingdom, give them 
nearly a year's notice of the attack to be made upon them, 
(Esth. 3: 7 seq.) ; appears, I acknowledge, to (Nresent some 
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paradoxes of no easj and readj aolaliofi. Aad Im 
▼iew of 8uch matteny it woold be natural for tfae doobteia faa 
whom I now refer, to pat back the qoestion upon me : Hmf 
do you satisf J your own mind, that theae things do not en- 
title ns^ to reject the book as not canonical ? 

I feel bound to meet this question, and am ready to do it, 
so far as I may be able. 

Let me say then, first of all, that I do not regard the que*- 
lion respecting the canonical aathmty of this book, in the 
same light, in all respects, as I should the question whether 
the Pentateudi, the Psalms, or Isaiah, is canonicaL The 
book of Esther teaches us no doctrine, in a direct way ; it 
gives ns expressly no moral precepts. If it were struck oat 
of the Canon to-day, not a single doctrine or ethical prineif^ 
would be changed, or be found lading. It is in vain to say, 
that all the books of Scripture are alike, or are alike profita- 
ble to us, although they may all be inspired. The exegesis 
that can draw from 1 Chron. i — ^ix. — ^which is a register of 
names in a series of genealogies ; or from Ezra ii. and Neh. 
TiL (lists of those who returned from the captivity) ; as madx 
instruction and edification as from the ten commandments, or 
from the history of the creation, or from many of the Psalms, 
or the Proverbs, or the prophecies, may be consistent with 
piety, and sometimes may even spring from excessive notions 
about the inspiration of the Bible and of the peculiariy holy 
nature of all its books. But intelle<^ and reason never can 
find any satisfaction in such interpretation of the Scriptures ; 
if indeed it may be called interpretation, and not caricature. 
The Bible is a book that, we may take it for granted, was 
made to satisfy the intellect and enlightened reason, as well as 
devotional feeliog. It is only when we misconceive of the 
dcMgn and object of any particular part of it, that it fails to 
satisfy the intellectual and rational demands of our nature. 

I set it down as certain, that inasmuch as the Jewish dis- 
pensation itself was one of types and shade WS'-*^ preparation 
for good things to oome— *a schoolmaster to lead us unto 
Christ — ^and inasmuch as all that was in its nature eremonial, 
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fitoal, temporaiy, appropriate only to the Jews as one and 
a peculiar nation, was to be superseded and abolished when 
Christ sfaoold come, so there might be parts, even many parts, 
of the Old Testament, which would cease to have any more 
immediate importance and value, whenever a Christian reve- 
lation, by which the will of Gk)d is perfectly made known, 
should supervene. It has supervened ; and that which once 
was perfectly ads^ted to the exigencies of the Jewish nation, 
and (although *^ a ministration of condemnation") was still glo- 
rious (2 Cor. 3: 9), " has now no glory by reason of the glory 
tfaat excelleth" (v. 10), i. e. by reason of the Crospel. 

But foe it so, that this glory is now comparatively like that 
of the stars after the sun has made his aj^aranee ; yet hi 
the twilight of Judaism the stars did shine, and the same stars 
still radiate light, ^though we may not easily discern it when 
we undertake to look for it by sun-light. There is not even 
a genealogy in the Old Testament, which did not once pos- 
tBess importance. It settled all questions of inheritances ; it 
marked the bounds of property ; it designated the right to 
this or that privilege. There is not a narration in the Old 
Testament, which had not once its use. Examine the story 
of Er and Onan and of Judah's connection with his daughter^ 
in-law, Tamar ; which surely is among the narrations that at 
first sight we should be inclined to spare, and even be prone 
to wonder, perhaps, how it came there. Yet in Matt. 1: S, 
We find the fruit of that unlawful connection, Pharez and 
Zara, in the genealogical register of the evangelist. It is one 
link in counting the genealogy of Joseph from Abraham down- 
wards. So it is, also, as to the story of the Levite and his 
concubine in Judg. xix. The minute account given of the 
journey of this couple seems, at first, to be somewhat strange, 
and perhaps even revolUng to our feelings, considering how 
we are taught by the gospel to regard concubinage. Bat 
still, the horrid murder committed upon the poor woman by 
forcing her to gratify the lusts of a multitude of men succes- 
sively, was the direct cause of a civil war, in which the Ben- 
jamitesy who had committed the crime in question, became 

30* 
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mmAj extinel. And bo I ni^ 90 on with all tbe iu«t»- 
tioosof partidiUff occonesces— the famflj hjstorie8---coiitaia* 
nd in the Old Testament* A deep int^est thej once had ta 
viaaj- wMmopitiony too, vaaj be drawn from most of them* 
It is with most or all <^ them, as Paol says it is with the an* 
«Mnt lustor J of the Isradites in the desert : '* These things 
were our eosamples, and they were written for oor B/dmomr 
ikmf on whom the ends of the world have come ;" 1 Coi^ 
lOilL 

Who now wiU ventqve to saj, that tlie histmes of the Old 
Testament are not of a different tenor from any other that 
were ever written bj any of the heathen nations? Fknst of 
all, they are throughout of. a relifftous cast The Hebiewi, 
whoever administers the government, ate always und« a ika- 
^erem^ Providence guides, admonishes, rewards, and pB»» 
sshais. God is the all and in alL Then seeon^y, the Ha^ 
hrew historians have.no fiavourite heroes, about whom ro- 
aoance throws its gorgeous vestments. The faults and f<^lieB 
<if Abraham^ Isaac, Jacob, Moses even, Saul, David, Sola- 
mon, Asa, Joash, Hezekiah, Josiah — and all whose history is 
fllinutely written, are not concealed. Here are no mytldc 
and romantic personages^^not any one even like the Cynm 
-of Xenophon. David and Solomon, at the very seniA 
«f all that was splendid and commanding in royalty, in tri- 
umphs, in wisdom, in riches, in honours, are placed, at times, 
igk attitudes that cover them with daikness and subject them 
to degradation. And is there nothing in all this practical ac- 
knowledgment of God's providence and reUibutive justioe 
exhibited by the history of the Hebrews, nothing in the ex- 
|K>8ure of the crimes and vices of the most renowned kings 
and ethical philosophers, which is adapted to ou^ instruction ? 
Well may we say with Paul : ** They serve for our admom- 
tion." 

When I read the Old Testament, thai, a»d there meet with 
genealogies which have no concern with the Gentiles, and 
family histories that must have been particularly interesting 
only to family relative $ when I peruse all the detail of the 
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Levitteal rites and ceremoniee, and all the archttectanfl detafls 
of the tabemade aod the temple ; ot when I Fead predictions 
i^espeethig Edom, and Moab, and the Ammonites^ and the 
PhiHstines ; if I am tempted to ask^ for what purpose were 
these things recorded in a book of public and permanent in- 
struction, I then ask myself how the Bible would have sap^ 
peared to us, in regard to the matter of credibilitj, in case all 
Mich things had been omiUed ? The onlj* answer I can make 
1% that it would have assumed a mythic appearance-^ike a 
selection and dressing up of persons and things in the wajof 
lomance. If bH actors are paragons of piety or of wickedness^ 
if all historical Gureumstances pertain only to choice events of a 
dirilling nature ; if all prediction be only Messianic or eulo- 
gistic of the churdi ; then would such a bodt wear the air of 
having been written by designing men, who meant to inrest 
all personages and events wiIIl a costume s^endid and at- 
tmetive. As it is now, all looks like veritable reality. JBii- 
tncffi noture is, and continues to be, human. In some cases 
great virtues are conspicuous, not unmingled with faults ; in 
others^ great vices, with occasional touches of alleviation by 
reason of social or patriotic qualities. In a word, the law- 
^ver commands ; the historian relates circumstances interest- 
ing to himself, or to tiie times in which he lived, or useful to 
all, according to the nature of the case ; the {»ophet predicts 
things near, first and principally, then things far distant, such 
as pertained to the Messianic tunes ; the genealogist gives in 
his regist^ ; the Psalmist pours out the language of devotioa 
In the sweetest and most engaging manner ; the lover of ethi- 
eal proverbs records his discriminating thoughts ; — and all this 
makes up a Hbbrsw Biblb. There is something in k to 
interest ally to allure all, to do good to aU ; at least this was so 
at the time when it was written. How can I doubt that all 
this is a reality? No farce is acted here. There is not a 
. fictitious personage upon the stage. All is reality ; and such 
veality as early ages and the state of society would Beem to 
have afforded. I become impressed more and more with the 
ideoy that here is no imposture. If it were a description merefy 
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of the fivtanate or blessed islands, of an Eljaiiini, of the ga^- 
den of the Hesperides, <^ some £1 Dmado ever hoped and 
wished for bat never actoally foand— -then my sospicions 
woald be instuictivelj awakened. But now, as it aetnallj is 
— ^how exoeedinglj different is the CHd Testament from eve- 
rything of this kind I 

If I allow then, as I readilj do, that many parts of the (M 
Testament have now but a very small and subordinate inter- 
est to me, in a doctrinal or ethical respect, yet am I fw from 
saying, that those facts are of no value, moch less that they 
have never been valuable. I have pointed out their ^alne. 
Tbej aid in the authentication of the book. They lead me 
to the persuasion, that what it describes is a reality and not 
romance. They show how God's chosen people lived, and 
thought, and acted, in public and in private life. They pre- 
sent human nature as it has been and is, and not simply draw 
a picture of what it would be in a state of perfection. Why 
maj I not condode, with the apostle Paul, that even now 
^ all Scripture is profitable" ? 

But the Jewish dispensation has passed away, and all that 
was ritual, and ceremonial, and merely external, and tempo- 
rary, and peculiar to one nation only, has gone with it All 
Old Test Scripture which is exclusively occupied with things 
of this nature, has ceased to have any other interest for us, 
than that which I have stated above. In this light we may 
and ought to regard it Its day has gone by. But it has had 
its day, and its usefulness, and its interest. Be it that I must 
now look upon it as I do upon the burning of incense, and 
the sacrifice of goats and bullocks, and the washings and puri- 
fications of old ; yet even all these had their use and signifl- 
eancy. Nay, are they not still symbolic, even to us, of the great 
atoning sacrifice, and of that purification of our minds which 
is required by the gospel ? 

In such a light would I plaee those parts of the Old Testa- 
ment toward which the scorn of some, the severe saUre of 
other% and the wonder and perplexity of many, are directed. 
Enough that they once had their usefulness and th^ interest 
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ia t]ie tken exisfing chureh ; eaough that they are stiU (at 
from being altogether useless to us. I honour them as ooiir 
jaected with a dispensation that was a type and shadow of the 
present. And while their light is now hardly seen, by reBBOU 
of the sun which pours its :flood of glory upon us, I call to 
Dund, that when the ancient twilight was, they shone and 
twinkled in the sky, and gave sufficient light to guide the 
traveller on his way« 

But let us return to the book of Esther. We have difficul- 
ties here ; but are they invincible ? 

The fact that the feast of Purim has come down to ut, 
from time almost immemorial, (clearly it wsa an ancient cus- 
tom in the days of Philo and Josephns), proves as certainly 
that the main events related in the book of Esther happeoedy 
as the declaration of Independence and the celebration of the 
finnrth of July prove that we separated from Great Britain, 
afid became an independent nation. And if such events, in 
the main, as the book of Esther relates, did actually happeo, 
they were of the deepest interest to the Jewish nation. The 
book of Esther was an essential document to explain the feast 
of Purim. Hence the Jews have always had it read, when 
that feast is kept In this light, no one can weU regard it as 
nnimportant 

As to most of the circumstances respecting Ahasuems's ex- 
travagancies and follies, there will be nothing improbable in 
the st<H*y, to any one who will read the history of Mohammed 
Aga Khan, not long since on a throne in the same comatxy. 

As to ^e fact, that Haman gave the Jews deven montht^ 
warning of his assault, I have already discussed the sul^ect in 
part, p. 172 seq. above. The thing looks improbaUe, at |f!8t. 
Yet when we read Esther iii, we see that Haman, like othara 
of his time, was the slave g£ superstition, as well as cruelty. 
He must needs east latiy in so great an affair, in order to hit 
upon the lucky day. In this way, an appeal to his gods must 
of course be made. ^ He who di^^poses of the lot" ordered 
it, that it should fall as late in the year as it could well be. 
Thus the Jews had time to prepare for the assaulty or to re- 
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move from the oountiy, at their <^od. JBaman, idthongh 
doubtless dissatisfied with the falliog out of the lot, coald not 
Tentore to change a matter thus solemnly determined by aa 
appeal to his gods. 

The number slain bj the Jews remains — 75,000. Ex- 
traordinary it doubtless is, and it must still appear to be so. 
But it is not impoesilde. Improbable, I would concede, It 
might appear to be, at first view ; but, as I have stated be- 
fore, if one calls to mind, that the Persian court was under 
the control of Mordecai and Esther; that the Jews were 
.widely diffused at that time over the Persian empire ; that the 
Persian magistracy sdded them ; and that a bitter hatred ex- 
isted between the Jews and many of their neighbours, the 
improbability of the thing is greatly diminished. . And with 
respect to the allegation that no Jews were killed or wounded 
in this terrible rencontre, it is true that no mention is made 
..of any hann on the part of the Jews. But I do not deem 
this circumstance at all conclusive to prove that none was 
done. Luke, so circumstantial in his narrative of Chiist's in- 
fancy, says not a word of the massacre at Bethlehem ; nor 
does Josephus record it. The author of the book of Esther 
is wholly intent upon the victory and the deliverance of the 
Jews. The result of the encounter he relates, viz. the great 
loss and humiliation of Persian enemies. But how much it 
.cost to achieve this victory, he does not relate. Had he been 
simply a historian professing to give a full account of mat- 
ters, he would have told this part of the story. But as he ia 
only showing why the feast of Purim is kept as a day oljoj 
and gladness, it was hardly to his purpose to tell the story of 
. Jejes who might have been wounded or destroyed on this 
occasion. It is the main result only which he throws into 
.prominent notice. And here he leaves the matter. We can 
scarcely doubt that many Jews were killed or wounded. But 
why need we discredit the historian as to what he has com- 
municated, because he has not told this part pf the story ? 

That the writer has said nothing of the providence of God, 
in the whole matter of deliverance from dangers so imminent. 
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all, as I have acknowledged, will concede to be extraordinarj,- 
who are conversant with the Hebrew Scriptures. But it is 
almost as extraordinary, in case we suppose the writer to be 
vnimpired, as it is if we regard him as inspired. It is with- 
out any parallel among the writings of the ancient Jews, 
whether sacred or not, Canticles only excepted. The confi- 
dence which Mordecai shows (Esth. 4: 14), that the Jews will 
experience ^^ enlargement and deliverance" in some other 
way, if Esther should refuse her interposition, plainly shows,' 
dther that be had had some divine monition of this, or else 
that he relied on God's promises to the fathers respecting 
tibeir posterity. But why the writer does not plainly and 
openly recognize the hand of God, in all that happens, is still 
a difficulty that we know not well how to remove. Was the 
author a foreigner, I mean a Jew bom and dwelling in a fo- 
reign land ; then why, in case he wrote a book which he wish- 
ed his heathen neighbours to read, did he not bring the doc- 
trine of a special providence to view ? Was he a native and 
an inhabitant of Palestine, how could he so depart from the 
manner of fdl the historians of his country ? But as this dif- 
ficulty presses almost as hardly upon the book, when consid- 
ered as uninspired, as it does when we consider it as inspired, 
we do not seem to obtain any serious relief from our perplex- 
ity by denying the canonical authority of the book. There 
cannot be a moment's question, whether the author is a Jew, 
sympathizing in the highest degree with his nation, and fully 
believing in their title to precedence over heathen nations* 
These things lie upon the face of the whole narration. The 
impression of a special providence, which is made by the 
book, is a thing that admits of no doubt What remains of 
difficulty is, a departure so marked from the usual style and 
manner of the Hebrew histories. We might conjecture va- 
rious reasons for this ; but what security could we give, that 
our conjectures would be well founded ? Better to let the 
matter remain where it is, better to confess the difficulty and 
not make any attempt to conceal it, than to indulge in mere 
idle conjectures. Why can we not rest a matter about which 
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we are in doabt, upon the aotkoritj of Christ and of the apo8« 
ttee, as to admitting the claims of the book before ns to a 
plaoe in the canon ? It was most sareij in the canon which 
thej have sanctioned. 

I cannot condode mj remarks on the book of Esther witbc 
out sajing, that nothing can be plainer than that, had the 
woik been aappoeititioas, the writer woold bejond all doubt 
hmfe been proffmaiie in a more than usnal degree, in order 
to deoeire his readers hj the guise of pietj. The present 
diarader of the book proves beyond all reasonable sospicion, 
Uni it is not soppositttioos. 

We come next to Cohelktr, or, as we name it alter the 
fiuhion of the Greeks, Ecglestastes. 

The ancient Jews donbted somewhat about admitting tbit 
book among those whidi might be indiscriminately read by 
all classes. Several of the later Jewish writers confess this, 
and varioQsly state the reasons. In Yayyikra Rabba, § 28, 
1 161, c 2, it is said: ^ Oar wise men were desirous to keep 
back (or conceal, mA ) the book of Coheleth, because they 
found in it words which might lead to heresy." The Talmud 
speaks of some ^ who found contradictions in it," (nK nr 'j'T^mt? 
m , tndining this way and that). Other Jewish writers have 
objected, that ^ it teaches the eternity of the world." Bol 
still, the party who admitted the book without scruple, have 
always been predominant, because, as the Talmud (Shabbatb, 
fd. 80. c 2) asserts, rmn "^Tt iftioi ininn , i. e. the begin- 
ning and end of it are the words of the law. In othor words, 
its main doctrine is accordant with the othar Scriptures. On 
this basis the Jews have always remained, with the exception 
of individuals skeptically inclined. Some such h&ve I seen 
among them, who maintained that the book teaches the doc- 
trines of Epicurus. 

Not exactly this, but not very unlike it, is the prevailing 
opinion <rf Neologists. The hex* was written, they say, by 
a skeptic ; at least, by one who doubted or denied the immop- 
tidtty of the sou! and a future retribution. By ^< the spirit*!^ 
fttoming to God who gave it" (12: 7), they say, is meant 
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only that God, who gave the natural breath or spirit, with* 
draws k and our death ensues. And all the declaration» 
about retribution^ they limit of course to the present world.^ 

Of the justness and correctness of such an exegesis I ami 
not persuaded. The bodk begins with the noost emphatic 
declarations concerning the vanity and brevity of human life,- 
and the unsatisfying nature of all earthly good. It exhibits 
the truth of this in the most vivid mann^. It ends with the 
declaration, that the whole sum and conclusion of the mattem 
discussed is this, viz. "Fear Grod, and keep his commandments ; 
for this is the whole of man ;" i. e. it is that for which man W8» 
created, and is his all for which he lives, or ought to live x 
Ecc. 12: IS, 14. This, which is the literal meaning of the 
Hebrew, is much stronger and more expres»ve than our eom* 
mon English version : " This is the whote diUy of man." Bat 
why should men fear God and keep his commandments? 
The writer gives us the reason, in the next and last verse oi 
the book : " For God shall bring into judgment every work, 
with every secret thing, whether it be good, cue whether it bo 
evil." What can this mean, if it do not mean a /ti^ure judg- 
ment ? The writer often avers, in the body of his work, that 
in the present world the distinctions between virtue and vieo 
oftentimes are not made, or are not discernible by us ; and <^ 
course, that the retributions of virtue and vice are not made 
here. If not — ^where are they to be made ? I do not see 
but one answer to this question ; and that answer bids me to 
believe, that the writer had a pioits intention in writing the 
book. 

Herder, Eichhom, and others, have supposed the book to 
be dialogistic, and that one of the coUoquists is a skeptic* 
In this way they solve the apparently skeptical sentiments 
found in it Others have supposed that Koheleth (nbn'p) 
means assembli/, and that the book is written as a representa- 
tion of what passed in a company of ethical literati, in regard 
to the summum honum of life. They compare it to the Arabic 
Mecamath^ i. e. literary society. But with all this we majr 
dispense. A dialogue cannot be carried through, without the 

81 
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gratett iBCongemijf m many caaes ; aad die oonflictiagopni* 
ioBs of an aeseml^ige of men is enomibered with the same 
^UBcvltj. There is a more obvious and natand solntioa. 
The writer is one who had been throngh all stirpes of doabi 
in tespeet to the Mef good^ and the end of human life, and 
tiw doetrine of an overruling providence, and of retributive 
jostice. He t^ls us in the most frank and impressive man- 
tter, the tenor and Ae drift of his eogkations on these variooa 
■objeets, while he was in doubt. He teHs as what he thougfai 
and said, in r^ard to them. In so dmn^ he ^ba disclosed 
many a skeptical thou^t which passed through his mind. Ln 
all thisy he has his eje upon those who are in that doubtiD^ 
state. He sympathises with them, and lets himself down to 
their condition, so as to interest them and get their ear. 
Then he tells them in sericws earnest of the vanity of humaB 
fife, of the inqxMsibility of escaping retribution, and distinctly 
lets them know, that the sum c^ all his thoughts and refleo- 
tions, after passing through all the stages of doubt and per* 
plexity, is, that '< the whole of man, [all in which he has any 
deep and lasting interest], is to feear Crod €md keep hi$ com" 
mandmenis ; and the gi^ound of this conclusion is, that ' all 
their actions, good or evil, will assaredly be brooght into 
judgment.' 

I need not stop here to say how modi this book has been 
misiaterpreted by those, who had no true discernment of its 
veal tenor and design. Perhaps no book in the Bible, if we 
esEoept the Apocalypse, has suffered so much violence. All 
its skeptical declarations have been tortured, until they would 
eonfess thorough orthodoxy. Even the question which the 
doubter asks (3: 21), in order to impress the idea that we 
have no certain knowledge of the fiiture, viz. '^ Who knoweth 
whether the spirit of a man goeth upward, and the spirit of a 
beast downward ?" (which assuredly must be the meaning of 
the original Hebrew) — this question has been turned into, an 
argument to prove, that the spirit of a man does go upward I 
So our translators seem to have understood it ; but so did not 
Luther and many others. There is nothings in skoid, which 
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liftands in the wajof tliifi tpintwaUsd^ and emahgical exege* 
sis. It can make e^renoous orthodoxy even out of Koheleth's 
doubts and skeptical masin^gs. It can convert all the words 
of Job's occasional impatience and excitement, into meekness 
«nd nnquatified s«bmi88ion. In its cracible all ores are melt*' 
ed together, and seeminglj subfoiated so as to f4»rm bat one 
purified and vakiable substance. 

When all is done and said, however, ^e understanding and 
Hie reason remain to be satisfied. Nothing will stand that 
does not compose these to peace. And why may we not be 
sad^ed, that Koheleth has given us a picture of all the doubts 
and di6kulties through which his mind had passed, and thea 
subjoined the final result ? In these times, we count those 
books very interesting and useful, in which writers give us 
&ithful pictures of their fi^rmer infidelity or skepticism, and 
then tell us that it was followed by an entire conviction of the 
Iruth and the power of the gospel. Two things are taught 
hj this ; the one, that skepticism never" satisfies and quiets 
the mind ; the other, that deliverance from it is the greatest 
of all good, as well as the highest duty. What forbade Ko- 
heleth to enter upon the like method of instruction ? There 
is, and always has been, among reflecting and inquiring men, 
a class of minds to which such a book is admirably adapted. 
It enters into all their sympaliiies and views ; it shows a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with them all, and ability to appreciate 
them in a feeling manner ; and finally it presents, in a strong 
and powerful light, the necessity and the duty of ** fearing 
God and keeping his commandments." Had not this hock 
been so much abused, as to its exegesis, by commentators and 
preachers who did not understand its plan, it might have been 
vastly more useful to the church. As matters now are, the 
violence done to it by interpreters revolts the candid and in- 
genuous mind, and turns many away from the bock, because 
they are led to despair of obtatning anything satisfactory 
from it I would hope that the time is not far distant, when 
we sh^l have some more enlightened views of this prodoo- 
tion laid before our i^eligious public, ^mui have yet been pse- 
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tented Wh^ Hub sball be done, I think the doabts of <r<m- 
•oientioiis inquirers will be removed^ and they will cheerfully 
accord to Koheleth a place in the canon. Certain it is that 
the book had such a {rface, in the time of Christ and the apos- 
tles. Whenever it shall be naturallj interpreted, and the 
plan of it fully und^stood, objections to it must cease, exc^ 
on the part of those who reject all revelation. 

Last, but not least in point of diffioolty, comes the book of 
Canticles, <»>, as the Hebrews name it, the Song tf S&n^ 
L e. the Most Excellent Song. 

The history of what has befallen this book, and how it haa 
been treated, would of itself occupy a volume of no inconffldr* 
erat^e extent. With one dass, it b a book of a symbolic and 
mysterious nature, full <^ real spirituality under the images 
of fervent conjugal love. Wi^ another it is altogeUier aiph^ 
rodtnac or amaiaryy like some of Horace's Odes, or Ana- 
creon, or Tibullus, or Ovid's Art of Love. Others choose a 
kind of middle path, supposing the design is to commend 
chaste ccMijugal love, and to hold up in an attractive light the 
advantages of monogamy in distinction fr<Mn polygamy. £ach 
of these classes have much to say, in defence of their respee- 
tive opinions. To canvass the subject at length, is out of 
question here. Only a few things that seem to be am<mg the 
more important ones, can be discussed on the present occa* 
sion. 

Amatory nearly all the German Neologists suppose it to be. 
And considered as such, the book, I suspect, has had more 
than its equal share of attention, in the way of illustrating 
its language and of unfolding its supposed amatory scenes. 
Young adventurers are very apt to choose this book as their 
theme. Ewald, Umbreit, Doepke, and others, put their hands 
to it while young ; and they seem to have become rather shy 
of it since, as the book, on further consideration, seems not 
altogether so plain and obvious as they had once supposed. 
Those who regard it as a picture of chaste monogamic affection, 
are fewer, and are less able to make out, from the language 
of the book, the probability of sudi a meaning, than the pre- 
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j^^iBg dais. The Be&xxj is orienM, One must do vio* 
lence to his own mind to get; ftway Irom the impresmQ, tbat, 
tf it is amatory at all> love is the strib^t as it exists in a Ha- 
9em, ratiier than in connection with a single wife. 

But) notwitfastaading the eonfidenee of not a few critics of 
late, I would ask : Is it, was it originallj, dengoed to be re- 
garded as (imaiafy f 

Herder, who seems rather to have taken the lead among 
Ae recent critics in Germany that favour the amaiwy exe» 
gesis, has boldly avowed his sentiments respecting it ^ The 
whole book$" he says, *^ is love, love. It begins with a kiss, 
and ends with a tender sigh." And so Eichhorn and many 
€thers, who have followed on in this ti*ain. Even in ancient 
tines, the Jews had some difficulty with the contents of Can- 
tieles. Origen (Prol. ad Cant) and Jerome (Pfaef. ad 
Ezech.) inform us, that the Jews of their time withheld this 
IxK^, and also the beginning and ending of Exekiel, and tlie 
first part of Genesis, from persons under thirty years of age, 
test they should abuse 4liem. Theodoret mentions, that in 
his day th^e were some who denied its spiritual meaning. 
Theodoras of Mopsuesta was condemned by the second Sy- 
nod of Constantinople for saying, that ^* he was ashamed to 
read through the Canticles." In modern times, Clericus and 
Grotius avowed sentiments not unlike to those of Herder; 
and now this kmd of exegesis has become the reigning fash- 
ion. 

Were one to come to the reading of this book, without any 
previous knowledge of the habitudes of the Jews in connect- 
ing the conjugal relation and conjugal affection with religious 
subjects, and without any knowledge of the extent to which 
this is carried in the Eastern countries, I should doubt 
whether he would ever suspect the poem before us of being a 
■reUffiatis one. The name of God, or any reference to him, 
does not once occur in the whole book. From beginning to end 
is apparently the language of love ; and this without any ex- 
planation. Yet, after all, there is ground to doubt whether 
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AD interpretadon that woold oonyert tbe book into an IdjQ, or 
an amatory Eclogue, is well gfx>undedL 

(1) Fint of all— 4ii what part of the Hebrew Bible eaa 
we find any composition of an analogous nature ? AU— ^very 
Psalm, every piece of history, eTcry part of prophecy-*4ia8 a 
rdigiaut aspect, and (the book of. Esther perhaps excepted) 
is filled with theocratic views of things. How came there 
here to be such a solitary exception, so contrary to the ge- 
nius and nature of the whole Hebrew Bible ? It is passing 
strange, if real amatory Idylls are mingled with so mudi, all 
of which is of a serious and religious nature. If the author 
viewed his composition as being of an amatory nature, would 
be have sought a place for it among the sacred books ? And 
subsequent redactors or e^tors — would they have ranked it 
here, in case they had regarded it in the same light ? I eaa 
scarcely deem this credible. So diffisrent was the reverence 
of the Jews for their Scriptures from any mere approbation 
of an amatory poem as sudi, that I must believe that the in- 
sertion of Canticles among the cananieal books, was the re- 
sult of a full persuasion of its spiritual import Had the ease 
stood otherwise, why did they not introduce 'other secular 
works, as well as this, into the Canon ? Nor is this estimate 
of the book a figment of allegorical exegesis, introduced by 
Philo, and spread far and wide by Origen. The book had a 
place in the canon, at all events before the time of the Macca- 
bees ; so that the judgment of very ancient times, in the Jew- 
ish church, must have coincided with the judgment in later 
times, of a large portion of Christian interpreters. 

(2) It is now generally agreed, as Rosenmueller concedes 
(Proem, ad Comm. II.), that all the parts of this book are 
coherent and have a mutual relation, and that the same per- 
sonages are introduced and continued as speakers through the 
whole. The tone of the language, the style, the idiom, the 
special formulas of expression (such as adjuring by the does 
and the goats, etc«), are of the same tenor throughout From 
the same hand and mind the whole composition doubtless 
came, whoever the author was. 
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If now it ia an cmuxiortf £ck)gaet methinks there most be 
SKHne plan, some progress, some denauemeniy that is not only 
appreciable by a critical reader, bat discenuble by an ordina- 
ry reader. Yet sueh a plan has never been developed, at 
least to any general satisfaction* One set of interpreters, 
(even such men as Yelthusen, C. F. Ammon, Lindemann, 
Umbreit, Michaelis, Jaoobi), have endeavoured to make oat 
from the book, that it consists of amatory episUes addressed 
by Solomon to a shepherd's beautiful wife ; who retains, how- 
ever, her fidelity and remains true to.h^ husband. But how 
is this any less than to say, that Solomon's amatory effusions, 
designed for seduction, are incorporated with the Holy Scrip- 
tures ? No refutation ai this is needed. Others make the 
book a series of epithalamia on the marriage of Solomon with 
Pharaoh's daughter ; which, as it was an open and palpable 
transgression of the Law of Moses, does not much mend the 
matter. This seems to be kindred with the view which some 
recent critics (e. g. Lengerke) take of the 45th Psalm, viz., 
that it is an epithalamium on the marriage of Ahab with Je- 
sebel, or (e. g. De Wette) of Xerxes with some Jewess ! 
Ewald finds in the book a beautiful country girl, wandering 
in the pleasant fields of Engedi, seen, and forcibly earned off, 
by king Solomon, who attempts to seduce her by his amatory 
poetry. But what then are all the tender expressions of af- 
fection on the part of the woman, in 1: 9 — 11. 2: 10 — 15. 3: 
1 — 5, et. al. ? Bossuet found in the book a pastoral drama 
of seven acts. And these are not a tithe of the conceits 
which have been thrown out before the public, in regard to 
the work before us. 

How difficult it is to make out any plan of an Eclogue, 
these perpetual changes and variations of opinion may serve 
to show. But let us go, for a moment, to the book itself. At 
the outset we find the fair one in the harem of the king's pa- 
lace, exulting in the love of Solomon. Then (1: 7 seq.) we 
find her in the country tending fiocks, and her lover a shep- 
herd. But this shepherd has a domidl, whose beams are 
cedar, and the rafters fir (1: 17). Next, we find the lover 



feapinf among Ibe momtaiiuy and itappmg aamig Hie UBs ; 
S: ^. Then the fair one has lost het lover, and Bhe gees 
fcrth to teek him by night, and brings him hade to the home 
of her aiolher ; de 1 geq. Next Solomon is coming oat of Ihe 
wiUtoieeB, en a palankeen with eiztj beazen; Si 6 aeq. 
Kezt he is with his beloTed on Lebanon ; 4: 8. Again she 
hwes him, and goes o«t to seek him in the oit^, and is msi- 
tveated l^ the watdi ; 5: 1 seq. Then we find him in the 
garden af spiees (6: 1 seq.), where die meets him, and thej 
go to the Harem, wbere are threescore queens, and foarsoore 
eonenbines, and vkgins withoot namber, all of whom die ex* 
eels, and they praise her beantj ; & 8 etc. Throughoofc tiw 
whole, there is a mntoal interchange of the langoage of pas- 
sionate affection, farelj interrupted bj any other speakers. 
A dramm sorely it is not, (altJiongh it has <^ten been called 
so), nnless a coHoqny in whidb there is no change of speakers 
is a drama. Besides, there is no {dot, no denouement, no 
erisis. Hie whole book is neither more nor less than liie 
seining exchange of expressions of endearm^it, with locali- 
ties and riiifthig of scenery adapted to call f<xth new and 
li^ly emotions. 

Is it the custom, now, of any nation to write amatory eo- 
legues in such a manner as this ? 1£ literally interpreted, die 
whole book, while it has some beauties of description, is stUl 
nothing less than a mass cf incongroities, without plan, and 
without the accomplishment of anything saving the outpoar- 
ings of amorous desire. 

It was on this ground, that Bosenmueller abandoned ifae 
literal exegesis, although he was nearly alone in doing so 
nmongthe Neologists ; Proem. ILL I must confess for my- 
self, that the words of the celebrated Sabbi, Aben Ezra, in 
the Pref. to his Comm. on this book, appear to me very just 
and striking: "^^ pwn "i^Qia fi-»*iittjn *i'»i» ni^n^ r&^n r^hn 
•p«i ttnpn ''aro *TiDa aros vA ini^sa ^na •»iibi bttja "p^ i2? bK 
t n p V no *n>V9 , i. e. ^^ Prdanation ! profanation ! to place the 
Canticles among amatory compositions ; but everything is said 
in the way of all^pory. And unless the dignity of it [the book] 
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had been great, it had not been inocHrpofated wkh the holy 
books. Nor is there any oontrovei^y riespecting it." He 
Bieans to say, that this was not, and ooald not be, fairiy called 
in question. And why is he not in the right? ''The uni- 
Tersal genius and method of the sacred books,*' says Rosea* 
mueUer, " exclude the idea of admitting among them scmgs 
about the ordinary love of man and wmnan/' 
-^ But is there any example in the other Seripturea of aUe* 
gorizing as to spiritual things, by employing such language 
and such conceptions as «*e to be found in Canticles ? I an- 
swer pes, witliout hesitation. This sort of imagery is fre- 
quent in the Old Testament, and in the New. Frequently 
ar« the Jews charged with 'Agoing a whoring e£ter other 
godsj" Ex. 34: 15, 16. liev. 20: 5, 6. Num. 15: 39. Deut. 
31: 16. 2 Chron. 21: 13. Ps. 73: 27. Ezek. 6: 9. Here the 
idea is, that they were affianced to the true Grod, and could 
not seek after idols without incurring the guilt of adultery. 
So God calls himself the husband of the Jews ; Isa. 54: 5. 
The nation of Israel is his bride ; Isa. 62: 4, 5. In Isa. 50: 
I, Jehovah asks where is the bill of divorcement on his par^ 
that Israel have departed from him. Jeremiah speakd of the 
sspausah of Israel, when young, in the wildeniess. In Jer. 
3: 1 — 11, the prophet speaks of Israel as playing the harlot 
and committing adultery, in forsaking Jehovah. In Esekiel^ 
two long chapters (xvi. xxiii) are occupied with carrying 
through the imagery drawn from such a connection. Hosea 
(i — ^iii.) recognizes the same principle, and carrier out the 
imagery into much detail. These are merely specimens. 
Ps. xlv. presents the Mediator, the King of Zion, in the atti- 
tude of a husband to the church, and celebrates the unioa 
between the former and the latter. So in the New Testa- 
ment this imagery is very familiar ; See Matt. 9: 15. John 
8: 29. Rev. 19: 7. 21: 2. Specially consult 2 Cor. 11: 2, 
and Eph. 5: .22 — 32, where Uie apostle has gone into much 
particularity as to the duties of the marriage relation, and 
then avows, that he ^'speaks concerning Christ and the 
church.'* 
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Such b Hbe onrtom of Ae Hebrew writers and of the apoe- 
ties. If now this imagery is so often employed, in all parts 
of the BiUe, what forbids the idea, that there may be one 
short book in whidi it oecuptes an exdiisive place, and is 
designed to symbolise the lore that existed between God and 
his ancient people or the church, or rather, which ooght to 
have existed on their part between God and his spiritually 
regenerated people, who have become one, (in a spiritoal 
sense) with him, and are forever united to him ? It cannot 
be shown, a priori^ that this is even improbaUe. 

Tet I would not wish to represent the case, in r^ard to 
Canticles, as different from what it really is. In other books 
these conjugal allusions and relations are only oecationcU and 
loemly like other comparisons or stmilies introduced merely for 
the sake of illustration or of vivid refM^sentation ; in Oan1a>- 
des they are sole and exclusive—the all in alL Nor is there 
even a single reference to simple spiritual things expressly 
given in the whole book. The reader finds not a hint, that 
he is to interpret the book in this way. It is this whidi eon- 
atitiites the asain strength of those, who assert the hoek to be 
altogether amatory in its character. 

I should foel more pressed by this circumstance, did I not 
know, that extensive usage of a similar nature exists, and 
has for a long period existed, in the oriental countries, e. g: 
among the Persians, the Turks, the Arabians, and the Hin- 
doos. In the Musnavi of Jellaleddin, the poems of Jami, and 
above all in the odes of Hafiz, are many productions appar- 
ently of an amatory nature, which the Persians (there are 
some ^ssenters) regard as expressive of the intercourse of 
the soul with God. Hafis, whose odes, as has been remark<- 
ed, are sung to excite youth to pleasure, and chanted to re- 
mind the aged of the raptures of divine love, was a Sufi dev- 
otee of the most strenuous cast. Hence his poetry is regard- 
ed as expressive of the longings of the soul after God, and of 
the enjoyment that results from communion with him. The 
loves of Megnoun and Ldlah have been celebrated in the 
Arabic, the Persian, and the Turkish languages ; yet with 
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the understanding, in all cases^ that these personages are 
mere allegorical eharacteis — ^i. e« mere personifications o£ re- 
ligious affection. 

Mr. Lane, in his admirable work on the Modem Egyptians, 
has given us an opportunity of presenting this subject a little 
more in extenso, than I have yet done. While in Cairo he at- 
tended the religious exercises of the Dervishes of the highest 
order, on the birth day of the prophet (Mohammed). Of 
course the devotional exercises of that day were designed to 
be of the very highest cast A company of the leading Der- 
vishes met, by moonlight, and after a variety of chants out of 
the Koran, they proceeded to the exerdses thus described by 
Mr. Lane. 

^ I shall here give a translation of one of these Moowesh'- 
AahhSf which are very numerous, as a specimen of their style, 
from a book coDtaining a number of these poems, which I have 
purchased during the present Moo'lid, from a durwee'sh who 
presides at many zikrs. He pointed out the following poem as one 
of those most common at zikrs, and as one which was sung at the 
zikr which I have begun to describe. I translate it verse for verse ; 
and imitate the measure and system of rhyme of the original, with 
this difference only, that the first, third, and fifth lines of each 
stanza rhyme with each other in the original, but not in my trans- 
lation. 

With love my heart is troubled ; 

And mine eye-lid hindVeth sleep : 
My vitals are dissever'd ; 

While with streaming tears I weep. 
My union seems far distant : 

Will my love e'er meet mine eye ? m 

Alas ! Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 

By dreary nights Fm wasted : 

Absence makes my hope expire : 
My tears, like pearls, are dropping ; 

And my heart is wrapt in fire. 
Whose is like my condition ? 

Scarcely know I remedy. 
Alas ! Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 
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O turtle-dove ! aequaust me 

Wherefore thus dost thou lament ? 
Art thou so stung by absence ? 

Of thy wings depriv'd, and pent ? 
He saitb, ' Our griefs are equal : 

Worn away with love, I lie.' 
Alas ! Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 

O First and Everlasting ! 

Show thy fevour yet to me ; 
Thy slave, Ahh'mad El-Bek'ree,* 

Hath no Lord excepting Thee. 
By Ta'-Ha',t the great Prophet ! 

Do thou not his wish deny. 
Alas ! Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 

I must translate a few more lines, to show more strongly the 
amilarity of these songs to that of Solomon : and lest it should 
be thought that I have varied the expressions, I shall not attempt 
to translate them into verse. In tlie same collection of poems 
sung at zikra is one which begins with these lines. 

gazelle from among the gazelles of El-Yem'en ! 

1 am thy slave without cost : 

O thou small of age, and fresh of skin ! 

O thou who art scarce past the time of drinking milk ! 

In the first of these verses, we have a comparison exactly 
agreeing with that in the concluding verse of Solomon's Song ; 
for the word which, in our Bible, is translated a ' roe,' is used 
in Arabic as synonymous wixh ghazal (or a gazelle); and the 
mountains of El-Yem'en are * the mountains of spices.' — ^This 
poem ems with the following lines. 

The phantom of thy form visited me in my slumber: 

I said, * O phantom of slumber ! who sent thee ?* 

He said, ' He sent me whom thou knowest ; 

He whose love occupies thee.' 

The beloved of my heart visited me in the darkness of night : 

* The author of the poem. The singer sometiines pnts his own name 
in the place of this. 

t Ta'-Ha' (as I have mentioned on a former occasion) is a name of 
the Arabian iSnophet. 
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I Stood, to show him honour, im^ he sat down. 

I said, * O thou my petition^ and all my desire ! 

Hast thou come at midnight, aiid not feared the w&U^hxaen ? 

He said to me, * I feared ; but, however, love 

Had taken from me my soul and my breath.' 

Compare the above with the second and five following veraes* 
of the fifth chapter of Solomon's Song. — ^Finding that songs of* 
this description are extremely numerous, and almost the only 
poems sung at zikrs ; that they are composed for this purimse, 
and intended oaly to have a spiritual sense (tfaeugh certainly not ■ 
understood in such a sense by the generality of the vulgar*) ; I 
cannot entertain any doubt as to the design of Solomon^s Sengp,. 
The specimens which I have just given of the religious love» 
songs of the Moos'lims have not been selected in preference to 
others as most agreeing with that of Solomon ; but as being in 
frequent use ; and the former of the two, as having been song at 
the zikr which I have began to descrifoe.''^ 

Sneh then is the costom of the Arabians, in their most sub- 
limated devotions, and on occasions the most solemn* Who 
will: deny that Mr. Lane has some good reason for saying, as 
he does, that " he cannot entertain any doubt of Solomon's 
Song." 

Was it impossible, now, for the neighbours of the Arabians 
to have a similar custom, in their flights of highest devotion ? 
From some of the deepest afiections of our nature they drew 
their colouring, in order to pourtray the longings and the en- 
joyments of the soul. It will be allowed, on all hands, that 
no material for colouring could be of a more vivid nature* 
The morcd tendency is the only draw-back in regard to the 
whole matter. On this I must say a few words more, and 
then leave the matter to the reader. 

For one I feel obliged to say, that the state of feeling in 
our western world, which has been consequent on elevating 
the rank of women in society, and ^vingthem a place among 
SBsemblages either for instruction or entertainment, stands in 

"^ As a proof of this, I may mention, that, since the above was wxitten-,^ 
I hare found the last six of the lines here translated, with some slight 
alterations, insorted as a oonunon love-song in a portion of the Thousand* 
aikaOnAlitightSr pxinted at Calctitl».(yoL L p. 4aS). 

32 
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Bome measare opposed to the tenor of such a book as Canfi- 
des. As a book of amatory odes we might praise and ad* 
mire it ; for, in the original, it is much more delicate than our 
English Tenion represents it to be. But we shrink instinct 
tivelj from connecting amatory ideas and feelings with a de- 
votional frame of mind. We find the temptation to dwell on 
the carnal imagery sometimes, perhaps often, leading us away 
from pure and spiritual devotion. This I believe to be the 
general — ^the all but universal feeling among us. I do not, I 
cannot disapprove of this feeling* I commend it. It shows 
what prepress Christianity has made, in inspiring the mind 
with quick and powerful sensitiveness, in regard to a matter 
which is always fraught with danger, and particularly to the 
young. Where promiscuous assemblage of the two sexes is 
80 frequent as it is among us, nothing but a quick and hi^ 
sense of delicacy coald prevent the multiplied evils that might 
easily grow out of it Our state of manners, our usages ia 
regard to female privileges and companionship^ render that 
kind of cautious feeling on the subject of amatory descriptions 
and allusions, necessary to us as a safeguard. 

I take it for granted, that such a book as the Canticles pre- 
supposes a state of society which is far from the highest 
Christian refinement of manners. In the New Testament, 
such a book, i. e. one exclusively of such a tenor, would be an 
utter stranger. It could hardly be recognized as one (^ tins 
collection. But when all this is said and conceded^ it does 
not follow, that such a book as Canticles might not have 
found a place in the ancient cancm. Different — very different 
— ^was the state of the Jews in ancient times. Language that 
we could not now tolerate, above all could not tolerate in any 
company composed of both sexes, gave no offence to delicacy 
in the times of general simplicity and rude cultivation. It 
might be employed, then, much more unexceptionably among 
the ancient Hebrews, than it can be among us. Certain it is, 
that the Old Test. Scriptures abundantly illustrate this posi- 
tion, by ihe not unfrequent expressions found in them, whidi 
we feel obliged to mollify in translating^ bat which, when first 
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uttered, needed no such process. EyerytMng ali&ost of tkis 
nature depends on the state and habitudes of a nation or peo- 
ple. Some things there are^ which must always be indeeenty 
at all times, and among all nations. But other thfflgs, e. g. 
phraseology, manner of dress, and all that may be classed un* 
der the ddidq)eQa of morals, is mutable, and may be proper or 
improper pro re nata. Nor is this peculiar to the Old Testa* 
ment. In 1 Cor. 11: 13 seq., Paul says that it is a shame for 
a man to wear long hair ; that a woman must not pray un- 
veiled in public assemblies ; that women must wear their hair 
long in the way of ornament and covering ; and the like. Is 
so much of this, now, as pertains merely to costume, or man- 
ner of wearing the hair, matter of perpetual obligation to all 
churches ? Certainly not. And why ? Because the things 
commanded or forbidden are among the ddiciipOQa, i. e. things 
in themselves neither good nor evil, but still things that may 
be indecorous, if practised under certain circumstances and 
among a people of such usages as the Greeks. In public no 
woman could decently appear unveiled ; a usage widely ex- 
tant even now in Asia. For men to wear long hair, was an 
indication among the Greeks of an effeminate, imbecile char- 
acter, who courted adornment like a female, and was probably 
one of the na^ixoL But in our country, the state of maa« 
ners and customs is so different, that so far as decency of ap- 
pearance is concerned, the matters of which the apostle here 
treats are things indifferent In respect, however, to the 
puhUc praying Q^ females, the apostle in the same epistle, be- 
comes so impressed with the subject, when he comes to treat 
of the exercise of the gift of speaking with tongues in public, 
that he positively and plainly forbids the whole thing. " Let 
your women keep silence in the churches ; for it is not per- 
mitted them to speak ;" 1 Cor. 14: 34. And so again in 
1 Tim. 2: 11, 12, ^< Let the women learn silence with all sub- 
jection ; but I suffer not a woman to teach [i. e. in public, or 
to preach], nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in 
silence." Some have thought that these two passages are 
opposed or contradictory to the precediij^g. I do not under- 
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fltand tliem 00. In the first paseage, Faol is merely correct- 
log abuses ; and fae so limits tfae public speaking of women, 
that, if done at all, it should be done widi entire deoomiK. 
In the last two, he gives his opinion what ooght to be and 
riKwld be the established principle of the church, in regard to 
the matter of public female addresses. Of course, he mast be 
mderstood as speaking in reference to mixed assemblies. 

There are several things to be learned from cases of sucli 
a nature as this. First of all, that even Christianity, which 
is always watchful over the to xuXov and to ngmovy may for- 
bid things in certain circumstances, which are matters of per- 
fect indifference in others. The like was the eating of meats 
that had been presented in the temple of idols ; tfae circum- 
eision of Christians standing in a peculiar relation to the Jews, 
e. g. of Timothy, etc. So there may be, and there are, some 
Udngs which are local and temporary in the Grospel, as well 
as in the Law. Secondly, that which is not malum in se may 
be tolerated for a while, and regulated, even in cases where, 
IB the sequel, it may be judged necessary or best entirely to 
Ibrbid it. Such was the temporary toleration of the public 
addresses or prayers of women at Corinth, in promiscuous as- 
semblies. Tlie precept forbidding this, is of course not to be 
regarded as extending to exercises of this nature in assem- 
Wes exclusively female ; but that it is designed to be a gen- 
eral and permanent precept, in regard to mixed assemblies, 
would seem to be plain from the reasoning of Paul when giv- 
ing his grounds for such a precept ; see 1 Tim. 2: 13 seq. 
The reasoning in this case, is founded on a permanent state 
of things. 

If now we find in the New Testament things about which 
certain directions are given, but which are plainly and evi- 
dently obligatory no longer than while certain circumstances 
exist ; why may there not be some books in the Old Testa- 
ment, once well adapted to the state of the Jews and useful 
to them, but which have now become obsolete by reason of 
tfae great changes which Christianity has wrought ? All con- 
cede, that the Levitical rites and ceremonies are done away ; 
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tbat circumcisioiiy and the passover, and sacrifices and obla- 
tipns of every kind, are no longer ohligatorj. Of course all 
that part of the Old Testament which prescribes and rega- 
lates these things, is no longer a matter of practieal moment 
to us, but only, a portion of the history of Grod's former dealr 
ings with his church. We have no hesitation in adopting alJL 
this ; specially after reading the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
principal object of which is to show, that a new and better 
covenant than the old has been introduced, and one estab* 
lished on ibetter promises and of a more liberal nature. But 
when we have gone thus far, is there any obstacle in the way 
of taking one more step ? May there not have been some 
books, neither ritual nor politico-ecclesiastical, written for the 
time being and the circumstances then existing, and whidi 
were wisely adapted to do good in this state of things — ^which 
books, by the introduction of a better and more perfect sys- 
tem of religion, have become in a good measure obsolete, or no 
longer useful to us, because our circumstances, habits, man- 
ners, and modes of thinking, are so different from those of the 
Jews in their partially civilized state ? I do not see how this 
question can be confidently answered in the negative. 

Why may it not be, then, that the Canticles were written 
for Jewish pietists of a contemplativcorder, and somewhat of 
the temperament of the Essenes, i. e. able to control and 
keep in a state of entire subjection their animal passions ? 
There were doubtless some Baxters and Thomas a Kempises 
among the Hebrews ; We know that tbei'e were such men as 
could write the most devotional Psalms. Might it not have 
been customary among the Hebrews, so to speak of the mar- 
riage relation and its endearments, as not to excite in them 
the same feeling that it is apt to do among us, or at least not 
the same in degree ? I must take it for granted that such 
was the case, when I call to mind how often Jehovah employs 
language of this kind, when addressing the Israelites. Nay 
more, I find the same thing, to some extent, even in the New 
Testament, on the part of Jesus and his apostles. It is clear 
that no indecency is intended ; and equally clear, as it seems 
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to me> tlut no inpropw feeBngs were excited by ^he lan- 
guage in question^ in the minds of those who were or^naHy 
addressed. But that lime, those dreamstances, that state of 
ttannerS) and those asages, all of whidi oontribated to render 
imagery of the kind in qnestion harmless, and even nseftil — 
have all passed away. Onentab may read Hafiz's Odes, and 
the Loves of Megnonn and Leilah, or may nng as the Der- 
Tiahes did when Mr. Lane heard ^em, and through die foree 
of eduoation appropriate to themsdves reli^ous nourishment 
from these elements* Why then should they be forbidden to 
them? Why might not the Jewish sacred writers provide 
for that ckiss of devotees, who could be profited by this style 
of writing ? The thing is neither impossible nor improbable. 
Everything in this matter depends on edocation and custom. 
Is not the Bible so written as to offer something attractive to 
all classes of readers, to all kinds of taste that are not in them- 
•elves vicious ? If so, why may not provision have been 
made to allure the class of the contemplative, the devotees in 
the East, and to attract the attention of even the Sufi and the 
Dervish? 

Thus much, I think, may fairly be said in regard to the er- 
istence and canonical rank of such a work as the Canticles. 
But now as to the Oceidentcds — ^the western world who have 
been christianized, and brought to a totally different state of 
manners. Mixed society in the E^t, is a thing that time oat 
of mind has never been allowed and practised. Hence their 
f^edom of language, in speaking of delicate matters. The 
restraints of the female sex were not felt, of course. Lan- 
guage assumed a fuller tone without offence, where only one 
sex was present But among us, where both are present, 
(a matter which Christianity has brought about, unspeakably 
to the advantage of both sexes), we cannot read or sing the 
Canticles with the same freedom as a company of monks or 
nuns could do. It is well. For one, I rejoice in this triumph 
of Christianity in prohibiting everything, that may even seem 
to the unlearned or to the passionate as adapted to excite un- 
hallowed feelings. Innocent in themselves, with all the need* 
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filrestrahitfl and decorotts limitations, scmie of tliese feeing! 
maj in themselves be. Bnt we need no excitement, ad^ 
timial to what by nature we possess, to rouse them. It ift 
not best to tamper with even a dubious matter. I have often 
heard it said by the friends of Pres. Edwards, that he was 
peculiarly fond of the book of Canticles, and read and medi» 
tated much upon it. His character f(»^ piety was such, as 
entirely forbids the supposition that he was secretly nourish- 
ing his animal passions by this. Nay, I must believe that if 
he had found such to be the effect of his reading OantideSy 
he would at once have desisted. His example shows, tiien, 
what is possible, and what may be achieved by purified and 
exalted feeling. But as such men are not very rife in these 
days, and are not likely to be so, it is bett^ for those who 
have not attained an elevated state of piety like his, to abstain, 
for the most pait, from the book before us. The reason lies 
in our excitability, in consequence of our manners and our 
education. There is the same reason, for substance, why we 
should desist from this book, as there is why we should cease 
to hold obligatory the local and temporal in the New Testa- 
ment The book has had its day. I venture to believe, that 
many rejoiced in it and were made glad by it. But it wad 
only twilight when it was written ; it is now broad daylight 
We who know and feel this, need not go back to the twilight, 
in order that we may see. 

StiU, there is yet an oriental world, and one that is to be 
converted to Christianity. Let the book stand for those, who 
have been trained to read Hafiz, and Megnoun and Leilah, 
and to sing the odes of the Dervishes, with nothing but a 
spiritualized state of feeling, enjoy the pleasure of finding 
such a book in the canon of Scripture. For us, men of occi- 
dental taste and habits, and of only ordinary growth in piety, 
(to say the best we well can), — for us, (excepting the few 
that have reached the lofty heights of a Baxter or an Ed- 
wards), who have a task difficult enough to keep our passions 
in due subjection even when we shun all the temptation and 
excitements that we can — ^it is the safer and better course, to 
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place tlie Cantides, as the Jews did, among the tf^^>fi or 
books withdrawn from ordioarj use, and betake ourselves 
rather to the Psalms, and the Proverbs, and the Prophets, 
and the New Testament. Canticles, as a means of devottoa 
"doctrinal it surelj is not — is superseded for us bj better 
means. This is reason enough, independently of the danger 
pf being excited in an undue way, to prefer other parts of 
the Scripture. And all this brings no just reproach on Ca&- 
ticles, anj more than the argument of Paul in his ^stle to 
the Hebrews, against all the rites and forms of the old dis«- 
pensation, brings reproach on them while thej lasted. 

I am aware, that those Christians (and some such th^re 
are) who, because all the Bible was written bj inspiratioay 
hold it to be all alike valuable to us and obligatory upon uBf 
and who read it in course, even through and through, in their 
families, (and perhaps in the pulpit), with the best of inten- 
tions, will probably not receive, these remarks with much ap- 
probation. Still, while I doubt not that they may mean right, 
I am fully persuaded that tibeir practice is altogether wrong, 
or at least injudicious. What have we to do, in the way of 
Christian edification, with the details of building the tabemar 
de and temple ; with the genealogies and lists of returning 
exiles ; with all the prescriptions about offerings, libations, 
purifications, priests, etc., in the Levitical law; and with 
many a piece of family or individual history which developes 
nothing special of a religious nature ? Even the prc^hecies 
against Egypt, Moab, Edom, Philistia, Tyre, Babylon, and 
Assyria, have but a subordinate interest for us. Why occupy 
our public or our family devotions with such parts of the O. 
Test. Scriptures ? What moral and practical ideas would a 
family or a church obtain, from having Ezek. xl — ^xlviiL 
read in course ? General usage has decided all these ques- 
tions, among the more intelligent Christians, and decided 
them rightly. I do not wish the decision to be revoked. 

Nor is all this saying one word against the Cantides, or 
the other parts of Scripture to which reference has been 
made. I have already pointed out what use is to be made of 
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such parts of Scnpture, and wbat estimate is to be put upon 
them. I need not repeat here wbat I have already said. 
The whole thing lies in a very small compass. There wass 
an ancient preparatory dispensation — a shadow of good things 
to come — ^many things were necessary to atfange and give it 
a successful trial ; that dispensation has passed away, and 
has now comparatively " no glory by reason of the glory that 
excelleth ;" and along with it has passed away all such parts 
of the Old Testament as were local and temporary — all which 
belonged merely to Judaism. Why can we not receive this 
simple truth, that the hand of God was in all these move- 
ments, and that the same hand has now introduced us to a 
much higher and better state, furnished us with better meafns 
of unders^ancHng truth, and of promoting our own persoual 
piety ? 

Considerations such as l^ese, and Hke to these, I wouM 
most heartily commend to those who are hsdting and doubting 
in regard to the book of Canticles. I do not perceive the 
need of such a state of mind. Certain it is, that the Canti- 
cies were a part of the canon sanctioned by Christ and the 
apostles. Kothing as matter of fact in ancient critieism is 
more certain. It is of no use to deny this, or to make efiR>rta 
to evade it. Better is it to meet it directly, and canvass the 
whole matter with an open and liberal smd candid mind. If 
the Orientals still want such a book, let them use it, as the 
ancient Jews did. If the Occidentals can do better, on the 
whole, without making the use of it public and common, let 
them have the liberty of the Goj«pel. Our preachers, in gen- 
eral, have long since ceased to make it a text-book ; families 
do not generally read it in their devotions ; and if the remarks 
which I have made above are well-founded, they are to be 
commended rather than blamed for this. The book has had 
its day in the JSast, or (if you insist upon it) is to have it 
there ; in the West, it seems to me that it must continue lo 
hold much the same place which general practice has as- 
signed to it 

I cannot conclude these remarks without adding) as I hare 
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already hinted, tfaai the penuai of the original tnidkes mudi 
lew impreMMm on me of an exceptionable kind, than the pe- 
nwal of oor venion. 1^ is far more delicate, at least to my 
apprehension. It were easy to exhibit particokn, whicb 
would jiistif J this statement But I refrain because of the 
nature of the case. That there are many passages in this 
poitoral, if any must needs so call it, which are highly bean- 
tiful and tender and delicate, is quite certain. A heathen 
poet who had sung carnal love in like manner, would have 
doubtless been immortal among the Cy thereans. But other 
passage^! which are minutely descriptive of the person of the 
bride, oblige us to look well to the mastery of our feelings. 
It needs something of the tone of mind which a Sufi or a 
Dervish attains to by long and exclusive spiritualizing and 
meditation, or (which is much better) the elevation above all 
that is carnal of an Edwards or a Baxter or an Owen, in or- 
dw to make any spiritual gain by the exercise. Something 
might be done to give the book a better dress than it has in 
our English version f but the general state of the case will re- 
main as developed above. While I would say, with Aben 
Ezra, tiy^n nWn to all profane rejection of the book, I think 
we may say with Virgil, on a somewhat different occasion : 
Procul, O procul, este piofabi I 

Is it not strange that the mere Elenchus Interpretum or 
list of commentators on this book, occupies more than twenty- 
octavo pages in Rosenmueller's Commentary ? And I pre- 
sume he has not recorded anything like the one half of them. 
Jews, Christian fathers, Romanists, and Protestants, have all 
rushed upon this little book, by virtue, as it would seem, of 
some mysterious attraction. Yet the mystery does not pro- 
bably lie very deep. Origen, as we might expect from his 
allegorical inclinations, wrote ten volumes of Comm. on Can- 
ticles. ^^ As in other works of his," says Jerome, << he hais 
surpassed all other expositors, in this he has outdone himself." 
** Here,*' says he on another occasion respecting Origen in 
ibis work, <^ here he sails cum pleno vdoJ*^ We have also 
among these expoutors an Ambrose, Gregory of Nyssa, The- 
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odoret, Gassiodonis, and many other others. Among the 
Bomanists there is no end of expositors. Poor monks ! This 
book was converted into nectar and ambrosia to refresh and 
strengthen them in their mental revellings, and to compensate 
in some measure for the loss of realities. So they rushed by 
troops to the prey. Grermans (as we should expect), French- 
men not a few (as we should spontaneously conjecture), even 
Englishmen, although with some good degree of sobriety in 
most cases, and last of all the very Dutchmen, have revelled 
in this book ; . for what else shall I say of the matter of many of 
the commentaries that have been produced ? There are, not 
improbably, a class of occasional readera of the Bible, who 
would sooner give up any book belonging to it than this. 
Their real reasons for this preference, they would not per- 
haps be fond of proclaiming. 

Christianity, then, with that state of manners and society 
which it has introduced, has changed our relation to many 
things belonging to the Old Testament dispensation. All 
concede this, as to rites and forms and peculiarities of the 
Levitical worship and purifications. We have no temple at 
Jerusalem ; no assemblages there to kill the passover, to cele- 
brate sacred feasts,* and to hear the Law once in seven years. 
We have it every Sabbath, we may read it every day. It 
costs but a pittance to put it in our possession — the fruit of a 
single day's labour, at most, will accomplish this, for the poorer 
classes ; while a pious Jew, to obtain the same privileges, must 
almost have expended a handsome little fortune. The conse- 
quence of all this is, a state of things and of manners exceeding- 
ly different from that of ancient times. It does not follow, that 
all which was permissible, or available, or useful then, is of 
course so now. Even some books, which are not conversant 
with Hebrew rites and forms, are not of course profitable to 
us, as they were, or at any rate might have been, to them. 
Why should we lay stress on these, and urge them into pre- 
sent usage, when little or no moral gain, comparatively, is to 
be made from them ? I hesitate not for a moment to say, 
that we should not. Let them be — specially let the Oan- 
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tides be — f^v OrienUd CkAatim^ br^o^ up yery diffb- 
rentlj from us. I doujbt not that many, of them might find 
spiritual food, instead of poison, in them. At all eyents, we 
may consent to let a book stand «h^« Christ and his apos^ 
ties found it and left it, and against whioh they haye nowhere 
testified, but, on the contrary sanctioned it in conneetion with 
other Old Testam^ent books. It is. safe for the doubling and 
way ering at least to let it alone. . If they fmd thai; they eann«t 
safely read it, they are bound to let it alcme ; at least I shoald 
not hesitate in my own case^ 

All things eonsidered, we may settle down, as it seems to 
n^^ in the conclusion, that the Ccmtieles is a book rather to 
be regarded in the light of a local one» aod adapted to pardai 
usage, than as a book now, under the full light of the gospel^ 
specially adapted to our use. It had its day. That its use 
was religious^ I cannot doubt, from the company in which it 
is found, and the ordeal through which it has passed among 
the founders of Christianity. It may haye: still another dajr 
of usefulness, among the Asiatics. Let us not disown it, or 
set it aside.. But persons of timid consciences, who haye aa 
idea, that, since aU parts of Scripture are inspired, they aJ^ 
must of coui*se be equally useful, may be set free from this 
bondage. . Are we to hold that the sketches of tabernacle and 
temple buildings, of ritual ordinances and customs, and cata- 
logues of names and places, are as edifying as the Bpistle to 
the Bomans, or the Gospels, or the Psalms ? If we answer 
in the negatiye, then I would ask, whether, in other compo- 
sitions, once adapted to the state of things then existing, there 
may not be a lack of former usefulness, since the light of the 
Gospel has become fully diffused ? As I have once said, I 
would say again : May not a star, that once shone brightly 
in the dim twilight, become no longer visible when the sun ia 
shining in his strength ? But why should we deny thali it 
has once shone, and that it is still a star ? 

I have not undertaken to decide, exactly of what tenor the 
spiritual exegesis of Canticles should be» It is a question of 
no small difiSiculty. Does it refer to the chwch as a body ? 
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Or is it to be apjdied to the converse <^ the soul with God, 
and the delight of communing with him ? If oriental analogy 
may speak, on this occasion, it would lift up its voice in favour 
of the latter. This I also prefer, because I can hardly re- 
gard the book of Canticles in the light of a series of predte-' 
tims respecting a future Christian church. As far as what 
pertains to individuals, who are pious, is commcm to the 
ohnrch, whether Jewish or Christian, so far Canticles may be 
applied to the characteristics of the church, ancient or mod- 
em. But to me it seems better and firmer ground, to regard 
the Canticles 83 expressing the warm and earnest deoure of 
the soul af tw God, in language b(»Towed from that which 
oharacteiizes chaste affection between the sexes. But this 
is not the place to vindicate an opiuKm of this nature^ 

§ 22. Use of the Old Testament under the Gospel Dispensation. 

The most difficult and delicate part of my task remains. 
In many respects this is also the most in^ortant ; for it is the 
practical re$uli of all wlMch has be^i hitherto laid b^ore the 
reader and defended. 

Where shall a Christian teacher or reader draw the Hne 
betufeen what is abbogatbd in the Old Testament, hf the 
coming of Okrisi and hy the revelaition of his vnU in the New 
Jistamentf and that whioh behains in full force, and to 
which appeal may he made as being- at the present time ofdi^ 
vine atUhority cmd obligation f 

If by this question is meant, a requisition to draw a boun- 
dary line between the. two, which is always practically palpa- 
ble, and always viable and plain even to the weakest eye, no 
intelligent and considerate man would undertake the task. 
The New Testament has passed sentence of abrogation on 
no spedfie book, or part of a book» as such, which is contain- 
ed in the Old Testament To its decision, viewed as desig- 
nating this or that particular portion or book of the Old Tes- 
tament as no longer having authority to decide matters per- 
tainii^ to religion for us, we cannot oj^j^eaL All which it 

33 
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hn done is to laj down and estabikh gmerai pnnetpks, by 
tiie aid of wUdi we must decide what stfll remains oUigatoyy 
and wbat is TirtaaUy repealed. 

The nltimate appeal, then, is to nnd^vtanding and reason ; 
not in oiderto estaUish theprineipiet in qaestion, far Quristand 
Us apostles have established them, hot to make a discrimina- 
ting and jndicioas nse of these prindples, in delennming what 
still remains in fall force. So does the BiUe in respect to its 
interpretation. It narrates^ it commands, it threatens, it fHnomi- 
aes, it eneonrages, it consoles, it holds oat views of a fatore state 
of reward and punishment ; bat the langaage in whidi all thia 
is done, is addressed to men in the nsoal waj, and th^ are 
expected to give it a rational interpretation. The Bible 
teaches no system of hermeneotics ; it instmcts no one in the 
princi{4es of rhetoric ; it never descants on the ose of figom- 
tive langaage ; it never lays down any theory of ez^esia 
which may serve as a certain guide to those who become ac- 
qoainted with it All Uiese are presupposed to be under- 
stood or felt by the readers ; and then it is expected of them, 
that by their discrimination and judgment, they should give a 
sound interpretation. 

Exactly like to this is the case before us. The new Dispen- 
sadon is fully set forth in the New Testament . Its depart- 
ures from the peculiarities of the Jewish religion, its true 
spiritual nature, its universality, its freedom from s31 pomp 
and rites and ceremonies, and (if the word had not been 
abused I might say, in a good sense), its coxmopMUsm^ stand 
in high relief upon the portico of the new temple which has 
been erected. On the very foundation stones of this temple 
are inscribed, in letters so plain that he who runneth may 
read : Gob is A Sprair, and they that worship him, 
KDST WORSHIP HIM IN SPIRIT AND IN Truth. On the next 
tier of foundation stones stands inscribed, in letters equally 
plain and prominent : Thb Father seeketh such wor- 
shippers. On the third stands the inscription : The hour 

IS COMB WHEN NEITHER ON THE MOUNTAIN OF SaMARIA, 

NOR OF Jerusalem, are men required to worship. 
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This last iaseriptkm contaios 1^ germ of all tbat I have or 
wish to say. The two fcmner ingcripUoas were virtiially eur 
graved of old on the Jewish temple. But they were in the 
Sanchan Scmetarumf and comm<Hi worshippers rather heard 
indistinctly of them, than saw them. On the teniae of the 
new Jerasalem tkey stand, as I have said, in reMef so high, 
and prominent, that no worshipper who i^roaches can fail to 
see them, unless he shats his eyes- 
It is the third inscription which we are now called to read 
and interpret. Let us address ourselves to this grave and 
interesting task, with becoming seriousness and candour. 

All social religion, under the Mosaic code, centered in the 
temple at Jerusalem and its ordinances. The claims of the 
Samaritans to make their mountain the central point of all 
religious rites and services, was settled by the Saviour him- 
self, in his conversation with the Samaritan woman : "Ye wor- 
ship ye know not what ... for salvation is of the Jews." We 
may therefore dismiss mount Gerizim, and all its pretended 
sa^ioes, fn»n any further consideratiott. 

To declare that men shotdd no longer worship the FiOh&r 
at Jerusalem^ is to declare that the whole system of Jewish 
social worship, with all its pomp, its rites and ceremonies, its 
sacrifices and oblations, is almi^ted. What made the Jew- 
ish religicm peculiar and appropriate only to one nation, was 
its hcaUty and Us eostemals. From its very nature the Jew- 
ish reli^on could belong only to one nation. Three times in 
each year were all the males of the nation to appear before 
God in Jerusalem. Once in seven years the whole popula- 
tion, men, women, and children, were to go up thither to hear 
the Law. How could Judaism be a practicable religion, ex- 
cept to a small nation within very circumscribed limits ? It 
was plainly impossible. 

This solves the great problem contained in the question : 
Why was not the Jewish religion aggressive ? Why did not 
the pious part of the Hebrew community send misMonaries to 
the heathen, and endeavour to convert them? Jonah once 
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prsttche^ abroad with signal sooeess ; wfaj cM not ^ Jewish 
fxrophets repeat the experiment ? 

Withoat attempting to assign all the reasons which they 
liad ioT abstaining fk^m attempts of this native, I merely re- 
mark) tiiat the prophets could not fail of seeing, tluit an ex- 
tensive preTalence of the Jewish religion woald involve hQ»- 
poesibilities. How conld the Hindoos said the Cl^ese reh 
pair thrice in a year to Jerasalem ? How conld the p(^alar 
tioa cf a worid assemble in one small dtj, whidi never ooald 
have contained much ov^ one hundred thousand inhi^tants, 
if indeed so many can be supposed ? The prophets knew, 
by circumstances such as these, that God did not design Ju- 
daism for a universal religion. Consequently they engs^ed 
in no foreign missi<mary enterprises^ and never exhibited 
any special zeal fat the conversion of the heathen* 

We come ihea to the great question, whiii^ is the nuclemt 
of the whole matter: What is there m Uie Old Tentameni^ 
wkieh hdongs to Judaism cis <uc& / imdwhat ie there vMok 
heUmgs to the natube of true BBLiGioir, at idltime§y 
amonff aU naitane, and »n allplacee f 

That whtda belongs merely to Judaism as such, is wholly 
abolished by the Gk»spel. What belongs to illl NATioira 
18 FULLY RETAINED. The proper application of these two 
simple princi{^es, is all that is necessary to a right un^iv 
standing of Uiis whole subject. The task needs, mdeed, some 
good measure of discrimination and judgment. In some few 
eases it needs a more than ordinary knowledge of both the 
Jewish and the Christian religion. But in the main, the 
thing can be made intelligible to all; and it may fairly be 
considered as feai»ble for the mass of Christians even tolera- 
bly well instructed, to draw the lines of separa^n in most of 
the important cases. 

The Jewish dispensation was mireductarp. To use the 
ejq>ressive language of Paul : << The Law was the shadow of 
good things to come, and was not the very image of those 
things." In the Epistle to the Hd>rew8, the substance of aU 
that I aim at saying is fully exhibited. There we are most 



explicitly td^ght, that all tibe rites and cereuMmtea and sacri* 
fices of tke Jewish dispensatioa were utfcerlj ineffident in 
thems^ves to remove tiie .burden of sia from the oooscieiicey 
or to cancel die guilt of the offender* It is natpoeMle ^e^ 
the blood of bulb and of goats should take awai^ sm. Aad 
again : ^^Saoifice and the burait-ofierings and sin-c^erings thou 
wooldest not, neither hadst pleasure therein." So even the 
prophets of old said to the formalists and the ritualists among 
the Jews. But there lay jit the basis of all the rites and sa- 
crifices of the old dispensation, an important priadple, a pre- 
fignration of the great and.leading taruth <^ the Gospel, vis., 
that wUhyut the shedding of Mood there is no rendssien of sin. 
But that blood ^ which taketh away the sin of the wcHrld/' 
was not the blood of bullocks and of goats, but ^ the blood of 
Christ, who, through the Vernal Spirit, <^red himself mtfap 
out spot to God, that he might pui^e our oonseienoes from 
dead works, to serve the living God." Of this great atoning 
' sacrifice,' £01 the victims slain at the altar of the Jewish dis- 
pensation, were only symbols or types. The {^us Jew, who 
presented the sacrifices in question, if he presented them with 
a penitent Mid believing mind, might obtain remissk>n of his 
sins, even spiritual remission. Yet not by virtue merely of 
his sacrifices, but only by virtue of that which &ey symbol-^ 
ized. Even the impenitent Jew, who complied with the let- 
ter of the Mosaic law, might and did obtain dvil and eoeilesi*' 
astieal remission. And this was all that any rites, eeremo- 
nies, or sacrifioes^ could ever procure in themselves for any 
one. 

That all this scheme of the Jewish ritual was, and was de- 
ragned to be, symbolic and typical of a new and better state 
or disx>ensation, must be conceded, as it seems to me, by every 
candid mind. The utter inefficacy of all sacrifices of beasts 
to lighten the burdened conscience or to atone for sin, is a 
matter past all question. Then for what purpose did the di- 
vine Being institute such a religion as that of Moses ? No 
answer can be given to this question, which is reasonable and 
satisfactory, except it be, that Ood desigrted aU these things 

S3* 
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to &f prtptaraiffry to anoUmr a$id hotter dioponmtion. B is 
tkeoy and only theiiy wlien we admit this^ that any tignifi*- 
cancj or im|N>rtaBce la attached to the Jewish religion, so &r 
M aU its externals are coneemed. In etery other point of 
view, it wonld be little more than solenm trifling. Mt, Nor^ 
ton, who denies the atonement of Christ, and «B the prophetie 
anticipations of him and lus sacrifice, must of course think 
Tery meanly of the Jewish religion. The contemptuous 
mamier in which he repeatedly adverts to the Levitioal rit- 
ual, shows dearly that such is the state of his feelings. Be^ 
lieving, as he undoubtedly does and should do, that no blood 
of bulls or ef goats can take away sin, and acknowledging u6 
symbolic tmd typical design in the Jewish offerings and sao- 
nfioes-— what lemuns but to draw the condusion, that Uie 
whole fabric was one reared merely by superstition ? How 
dtfferent horn this is the view of the thorough beHever in 
God's andentrerdation! He sees in all the rites and forms 
<ii the templa, and ail the purificaticHEis of temple-Vorshippers, 
the symbols c^ the all important and iMstinguishiog trotha of 
ike Gospel. 

The way seems now to be prepwed for further progress. 
Tabernacle and temple are no more. Jerusalem is no longer 
our spiritual metropdis. God's temple is everywhere, on the 
land and on the sea. The whole earth is its area, and its 
vaulted roof is the arch of heaven lighted up with its sims 
and stars. The sacrifices and oblations now accepted and re- 
^(uired, are only a broken, contrite, grateful heart No hyssop 
branch nor sprinkling priest has any office of lustration to per- 
ibrm. No priest is needed to sprinkle the altar with blood ; no 
h^ priest to remove the veil and enter the most holy place. 
Christians are all kings and are all prieotg unto Grod, as to 
privileges and as to nmk ; whilst the peculiar offices of andort 
kings and priests are no more connected with the diurch. 

The high road, therefore, in which we are to travel, while 
searching out Old Test ground, is plain and straight and 
broad. All in the Jewish Scriptures that pertains to rites 
and forms of wcmship, to sacrifices and oblati<NDS, to washings 
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and purifieationsy to meats elean and unclean^ to feasts amraal 
or moBthljr, to circamcision and to the passoyei^— all whidi m 
eompnsed within tibese, and all which are a<^dents or things 
attached to them or dependent upon theni-^-<i// of thds is o^ 
remedy is repealed* It remains now only as the history of 
what is past) not the rule of action for the present or the fit- 
tare. And in this point of ^ew, it wiU always be interesting 
to the pious reader. It will unfold to him, in what manner 
divine P^videnee has been eduei^ing the human race \ by 
what slow and cautions steps religion has advanced, and how 
ntterly impossible it is for a religion that abounds in rites and 
%tm% to mskA much effectitcd pio^ss anywhere, either 
ainoBg Jews or Gentiles ; still more impossible that it should 
be a religion to convert the world. God had reserved thfit 
work for Ms own dem* Son. 

It is easy for us^ in view of what we may see from our pre^ 
sent stand'^oint, to account ft»: it, that Paul rdt>uked so 
sharply the Galatian Judmzers* The whole system of Le- 
vitical rites and ordinances, compared with the truly Christian 
and spiritual service, he names a bondage under the dements 
of the world* That Christians, having once tasted the sweets 
of gospel-liberty, should turn back to these elements, rouses 
even his indignation. ^ How/* says he in the strength of his 
displeasure—" how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly 
elements, whereunto ye desire to be in bondage ?' The law, 
he tells them, was only << a school-master to bring thenuunto 
Christ." And when they are introduced to him, he is the 
only master by whom they are to be guided. 

Ail, then-, which is merely external in religion, everything 
pertaining to mere manner of worship, either as to prepara- 
tion fcH* it by ritual observances, or as to the costume in which 
it is <^ered, or the place where, or the manner in which it is 
offered, is all repealed. Along with this, too, must be classed 
all the statutes and ordnances of the Old Testament, which 
pertain merely to the form of the Jewish ecelesiastical and 
dvU state. The substantial relations of individuals to the 
church of God and to the civil government, have indeed sitf- 
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fered no change^ and never can be changed while (be nature 
of man continues to be what it is. But the manner in whi^ 
these relations are to be indicated or developed, is for the 
most part greatlj changed by the GospeL 

We are not obliged to arrange our civil government after 
the model of the Jewish ; and as to priesthood, in its distincttve 
4*frftrft^i^j as offering sacrifices and prescribing external porip 
ficationsy it b forever done away. It is surprising to see how 
frequent mistakes are among writers even of the present day, 
in relation to this matter. A priesthoody in the literal sense, 
under the Christian dispensation, is out of all question. It is 
only in the figurative sense that Christians are priests, as 
well as kings ; iuid, let it be noted well — ^they are all priests. 
There is no distinct order among them. A priest's business 
was to prepare and present offerings and sacrifices ; to solve 
doubts and difficulties about ritual observances and concerning 
clean and unclean ; but he was no religious teacher in the 
higher sense, no preacher, no public guide or exemplar in 
prayer, no minister of instruction with regard to the spiritual 
duties of devotion and piety in general What has been said 
in the former part of this work in relation to priest and pro- 
phet, abundantly establishes all this. The pbophbts were 
the only order of men, in ancient times, who can be compared 
with the ministers of the gospel. In all the New Testament, 
often as the various classes of officers in the churdi are men- 
tioned or alluded to, such a class as literal priests never once 
occurs. The great High Priest has made an end forever of 
all the rites of the priesthood, by ofiering up a sacrifice, in 
which all of this nature that could be needed, was consum- 
mated and fulfilled. All reasoning from the Levitical priest* 
hood then to the Christian ministry, is out of question. It is 
without any foundation ; and mistake and error are inevitable, 
where it is carried to any considerable extents 

All the arrangements in the Old Testament, whidi respect 
the investitures and forms of office, civil or ecclesiastical, 
among the Hebrews, are of no bindiug force upon us. All in 
their statutes and ordinances which respected merely the 



earlbly Canaan as their land of promide, whicli related id 
their inheritances, their modes of aoqairing or parting with 
property ; aH that pertained to dress, manners, customs (not of 
an ethical nature), hoases,^umiture, arts, oceopadons, and the 
like ; in one word, all that belongs to the eaOemal and j^fsieod^ 
wheth^of conT^nlence or inconYenienee ; vdl this is done 
awaj, t. e. it is no longer binding on us^ It has now become 
the history of what Go^s andent people di^ and how they 
demeaned themselves, and what were tiieir outwai^d dreum- 
stances ; but not a rule of action for us, or eH exenq>lar of the 
condition m which we must place ourselves. 

I am aware that some difficult questions may be raised, ia 
respect to the metes and bounds of pditical, civil, and ecd^ 
eiastical laws, ordinances^ or arrangements. For exitfnpHt 
Shall we have a monarchy, because the Jews had one ? My 
answer to this would be, that Moses wished for no such thing ; 
he merely nmde provision to regulate it, in case it should be 
established. Samuel opposed a monarchy ; God himsdf se* 
verely reproved the Jews for desiring it ; 1 Sam. viii* On 
^le <^her hand ; we cannot deny that David was set over Hid 
Jews as king, with special divine approbation. But is a r»- 
pubiic on this accotint unlawful ? One method <^ arguing, ia 
this case, seems on the whole to be equally good with the 
other. In fkct it is so ; but then, neither mode eschibits the 
least force of argument What the Jews did, or dM not, in their 
eivil and social capacity, is nothing to us, except as a matter 
of history. It may be very useful to us in the way of teacb> 
ing us what consequences are connected with certain modes 
of governmenl^ or of administration, so that we may learti 
to imitate or avoid, as the case may require. Our MigMon 
to follow them poUUcMy, amounts to nothing. 

If this be correct, (as plainly it is), can any more obliga- 
tion, then, be shown to follow them ecdegiasHeoMy f I should 
imswer this question almost as readily as the other. Their 
ecclesiastical state was so implicated and ccmnected with their 
dvil ordmances, that they could not be separated. Their 
government, whether under Judges, Kings, or Priests, was 
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ik0$eratieaL The Stal» was tlie Chaich, and tiie Church the 
State. All persons initiated intD their dyil commatuty were 
initiated into their ecclesiastical <me, at the same time. Cir* 
Gomcision was the seal of admission to both. Hefiice all the 
males that were circumcised, were Jewish chordi^embei^ 
and at the same time Jewish citizens. (I do not take into 
▼lew the slaves or servants, in this case.) J^ a matter of 
course, aU ekizens were church^menAers. 

But can we carry over the analogy into Christian commu- 
nities? It has been done. The Bomish church virtually 
acknowledge the prindple aa obligatoiy. So does the !Eh- 
lish national church ; so do the Lutheran churches .generally 
in Europe. But would not the argument be equally valid, in 
respect to all the fasts and feasts and holidays and sacrifices 
and oblations and purifications of the Hebrews ? Surely it 
would ; and so the Judaizers of Paul's day. actually argued. 
But what was his rely ? The epistles to the Bomans^ Gal^ 
lians, and Hebrews, answer this question. 

Must we ^y, that all children are to be bapttzed^ because 
the Jewish children were all circumcised ? How then shaE 
we make out the (dlj in this latter case ? None but tnaHe 
children were circumcised. Then again aU servants, i e. 
slaves, were also, to be circumcised. What becomes of the 
analogy then ? It is out of queslicm to maintain it ; at leasi 
in any tolerably strict sense. Besides ; what is {dainer, than 
that the Jewish males and servants were aU to be circumci* 
^ed, in order that all might be engrafted into ih^ politico-ec- 
clesiastical community ? Every citizen was bound by reli- 
gious as well as civil ordinances ; and circumcision subjected 
him to both. But Christianity, adapted to aU countries^ 
times, and nations, of necessity gives up the idea of regulating 
ik^fonm of government, and all that pertains to customs and 
manners in regard to things indifferent, or not of a moral na- 
ture. " The kingdom of Christ is not of this W0iM:.D." 
A body politic^ in its view, is not of course a body eceleiiat^ 
tic. Above aU we may say, the New Testament commits 
no power over the chur<^ as sucb^ to the body politic How 
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could it ? If it had so done, then Nero mcist have been Pon- 
tifex Maanmus for the Christian chtirch, in Paul's daj. And 
not unlike to this, so far 9iB principle is concerned, is the doc- 
trine that kings and potentates are now the head of the church 
in Christian countries. Were eren Jewish kings the- head of 
the Jewish church, and because they were kings ? I trust 
not. Where then is the present right of kings to such a 
place? They do not obtain any patent for this from the 
Jewish institutions. Most surely they do not find it in the 
New Testament They obtain it only by virtue of paptd 
exmnple. Henry the eighth usurped the pope's place, and 
his heirs have inherited what he usurped. Aiid what is the 
accessary consequence? It is that a Charles IL and a 
6e<n*ge lY. have been the supreme Head of the national 
ehureh of Great Britain. A consequence fitly joined withr 
the arguments by which the whole matter is supported. 

How unwary, too, are many excellent men, in contending 
f(Mr infant bf^tism, on the ground of the Jewish analogy of 
circumcision ! Are femahs not proper subjects of bt^tism ? 
And again, are a man's slaves to be all baptiiied because he 
is ? Are they church-members of course, when they are so 
baptized ? Is there no dlflference between engrafting into a 
pciiliieihecdmagHcal community, and into one of which it is 
said, that *^\i is not of this woridP' In short, numberiess 
difficulties present themselves in our way, as soon as we be- 
gin to argue in such a manner as this. 

The doctrine that a civil power is of course in some good 
measure an ecclesicuHced one, is merely an Old Testament 
and Jewish doctrine, not one which belongs to the New. It 
may, it does, suit well the ambitious and aggrandizing views 
of kings and potentates, to be placed at the head of the 
diurches, to manage all their concerns, to have at their dispo- 
sal all ecclesiastical places of profit and honour, and to direct 
matters in such a way, that all the measures of the churdies 
shall tend to estabUsh and secure tiieir power and infiuence. 
Hence the eagerness with which they cleave to this arrange^ 
ment, and their aversion to any interference with daims on 
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their part of this nature. But the will and wisbes oi kkigfr 
and princes aad popes is one thing; the precepts and doo* 
trines of the Great Head of the diaioh are quite another* 

Of all the analogical reasoning ironi the ancient dispenst^ 
tion to the new, that which respect the ripA^ of kings and 
priests has been the most mischievoasy and is the most £all»< 
cioos. Concrtantine paved the way for aH that has been a»- 
somed by civil potentates, since Ids time. The dark ages 
eoncentiated all powers civil and eodesiasticali in the Bomaa 
pontiff. Lathery that morning star of the Brfonnaticaiy £»• 
solved the spell of false dectrinef wluch laid to sleep the s^g^ 
itoal energies of all the ehurohes* The poUHeal rdalunis of 
the dinreby however, he never touched. He lefth» wUh «a 
maaj popes as there were kings i^id petty pnnces in Gerw 
many, or elsewhere. Zningli, and Calvin, and Knox imde^ 
stood this matter much better, but were able only partially tor 
effect what they wished. Another Loih^ is needed in Ea- 
rope ; not mmly to flree the diurch from the spirit of rites 
and ceremonies, and penances and pilgrimages, and self right- 
eonraess and fennality, but to free it from idl that dooHnalion 
which has no ri^t to control it. Am I r^ptoaehed with be- 
ing repMican m these views, and with prodaiming my owq; 
partieolar politicB rather than the New Testament? My an-- 
vwer is, that I belong to a oommonwealih, where ^ all are 
kings and priests ;" to one also, <^ where there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, bond nor free. Barbarian nor Scythian," but 
where ^all are one in CSirist Jesus." I bdong to a repubhc, 
one of whose fundamental laws is, that I ^'should call no 
man JUbs^ on earth.'' We are not forUdien to do this inii 
cMl sense ; nich is no part of the Saviour's meaning. It ia 
in a r^giaue sense, that we are to acknowledge no supreme 
head of the church, except him who redeemed it 

It is true, I am a r^nMican even in matters of ciiiil gov* 
omment But I am no bigot to this or to any otiier partici»» 
lar form of dvil government. All govemmiNits cannot be 
alike in aU respects, so long as nations differ so oyoeh from 
each other in cultivation^ bdl»t8» and mann^s^ I believe^ 



|0Q» that m genend Ae best government is that whieh is best 
euimimstereeL I speak disparagingly of no monarchist, pi!«^ 
vkbd he is not a ajoophant to those in power. But I do not 
Ukvy hkn his optnions, and cannot grataiate him on the 
giottiid of Ma pelitieal rela^onsu 

But to my immediate object. AJLl dalms on the Old Test^ 
flfli^rt for the support of civtl dommation over the spiritual 
kisgdom of Christ, are futile. How ean ihe king of one 
Qoontry, be king orer the Christian ctax^ since this chor<^ 
bdoogs to o^if ooQittnes? The chiim is groondiees; it is ut- 
terly withotit any i^ood support God speed, then^ to the noble 
advocates ^^^the glorious libesty of the children of God,*' 
jrherev^ they are or may be! God speed to the noble 
movement in the SooUish Chiieeh, to the new race of 2biii^ 
^8 and of Knoxes } No movement since the days of Lu- 
dier has promised so much to the liberty of the churches ia 
£urope^as this; In fact, it is an e^rt at Beformation sudk 
as Luther never made. He left this great point untoochedh 
tTen thousand thousand voices on this side of the Atlantic, ia 
accents which I would hope will reach even acr<^8 the mighty 
4eep, bid th6 advocates of diurch freedom in Scotland God 
spebdI The experiment is^ as our political fathers ju<%ed 
theirs to be when they met to dedare and d^end their libef^ 
ties, worthy of pledging ^< their lives, their fortunes, and their 
4aered hmiour." May those engaged in making it succeed as 
well as our ancestors ! The time has come to avow theff 
principles, in the face of heaven imd earth. The time, as I 
would hope iii Gkxl, hascome, in which they may successful- 
ly defend them. If my feeble voice eould reach across the 
'Atlantic, I wotdd say : All hail 1 ye noble soldiers (^ the 
cross ! Fight manfully the battles of the Lord. STAND 

FAST m THB LIBIEBTT WHEREWITH ChBIST HAS MADE 
T<HXFB£E! 

But I am lonng myself in tys interesting thmne. Let 
ud return, and see if there be not some additionid considera- 
tions, that win help us to decide, in aU cases of importaaoe, 
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Thus te we hvre gone \Mptm the uroand of ipectfjiiig imh> 
tieolars, which are exemplad fmon the ca te gor y of perpettml 
oUigaticMi. Let as shiflt our pontioay and laok at the matter 
from anoUier point of view. 

It 10 not dii&oidt to Imj down fiome nmple and goNni 
|Mrincq>lefl; and the iqpplication of them, in the mmnt ti r^gj 
eatj. Bat in aome cnBesi it recpiiroB indeed a nice discrimi* 
nationy and an eztentiye aoqamntance with both the old and 
sew diapeaaationi in order to decide with anj good degree of 
certaintj. But these cases are not nanereoH and wiU 4)eem- 
sioa no serious embarrassment to those who mm intont npom 
their actaal and practical dntles. 

I woold lagrit dofni, tbea^ asa pbnn and polpabio pih ic ipi a 
ormaxiai^inregaidtothobindingaBtherityofihe OldTest- 
amoit) that oS ta UcftkenaiwfeofprtetptordoetrmefWbkA 
^omeerm the wsaujxwam rehUiomt ofmmio-^mr €hdf <Mr 
fdlawhemff9f ifrlhmmke*^ 9kmiek unalknd tmd wrsp sa faf 
iythe Grif^pd. 

In view of snob a principle the Savioar dediared, ^ai 
"hearen and earth dioQld sooner pass awaj^ than wte jot or 
one tittle shoold pass fmn the Law, ontil idl be f ol^led/' 
Tme religion has always beoDtimd always will be, <4e lewe ojf 
£rad ami num. True religion always demanded^ then, and 
always most demmidy those duties which stand neoeBsarilf 
connected idth the exhifaitkin of lore. To love God with 9Sk 
the hearty demands of as to reyarenee and obey him. To 
knre oorneighboar as ourselves^ demands the pei&flpmaaee of 
many doties conneeted with our rdatton to him* Now as 
to some of these dtttte% it is tme that the mormsrof perfemv- 
istg them mi^ in some te^ieetsTary; bnt that manner^ when 
not necessarily connected with the substance of the dnlyt Is 
BOtasidi^ectoffa^eseriptiom TheJeWyinordeetopayhishi^ 
est der^ODs and homage to Ood^ must present his pascal 
hw^ in the temf^ andcaaseitsbk)od tobe i^akkdat4lie 
altar* Bdtali that was external and ceremonial, in a word aU 



Ibait p«riaiiied to tke mamm' ef paying bis derotieiis and liit 
*»ff»fg^ is Q«w done away* And the same, of eyerjthing tlMI 
OQUCerns liie manlfeatatioa of raligioas feeKng, or of Wve to 
Mr neig^yixHir. Wlntever in the hmmmw of any or all of tho 
iuiim rei|Bffed of us, was Jeniah, locals temporaiy, or depen* 
dent OO) or laodifted bj, time and plaee and extemi^ eirciiBH 
etaliees'<--att<tf tiuui nature is no longer o^gatorj. We ba^v^ 
9^j to inqaif^ in eveiy eaee^ either of a doctrine or of a pre* 
oept) what thece is in It whidi pedained to time and place 
aad external dBeamstances^ and k we can find what that is^ 
tiienfiomiidtofthatpree^ordoetrineas pertains to the local 
or the temporazy, is to be abstracted, when we apppopriitito 
either of these to our own ase. The principle is j^n; it is 
aoand*; it is beyond fair qaestioa. We are no more bonnd 
to look toward Jemsaiem when we pray, as Daniel did (6t 
iff)f than we ate to praseat oor sacrifices and oblations there. 
Thedmipuil prayer xeaudns obligatory, beeaose it depends on 
the penaanent and nnehanging rdations of man to God ; but 
^ aiavMsr of it is not ]»esa«bed by anything which the CHd 
Testament (or even the New) contains. 

How firtile th«i are all appeals to tATtt^ altars and incense 
Mad priestly vesteaents, and poo^ of wonhip, in order to jas- 
4ify and even to insist npoa eorresq9oncting things in a Cfaris- 
IJaa diarch 1 God has lighted up and adorned his own ma^ 
nifioent templ^-^ven the whole earth. His altar is on every 
-Wjffdf wbene the samftoe of a broken and contrite heart is of- 
Jered. The 8W«et incense tibat he aco^>ts is '< the prayers of 
all the samts.^ How little do the advocates of all these ex- 
ternals seem to oonsider the true natare of diat Being << who 
is a Spirit, and must be worshipped in spirit and in truth T: 

JUmost evaywhere, thro«m;h the Old Testament, lie scat- 
tered priaeiples and preeepta which are <^ a pMmanent and 
enchuing natare. On the other hand, sddom can we find 
any extensive partiens of these Scriptures, whidi do not con- 
tain semethiBg that is merely local and ton^toraiy. 

Itisin^iortanttoilhistratethis; but it must be briefly done. 
J wiU sekety as a specimen fiian the |wophetSy the brirfwofk 
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of OlMidkli,eoiiaBtiiigofoiily^tweiity<^»eTene& These ara 
ooeapied wkh tfareateDing evil to Edom, die ddaad bitter en- 
emjoflsmd. AsthenadoBof theEdomiCeelissbeeikezliii- 
gobbed formore than 2000 jean, it would seem that we had 
retj little intefoet in such a book as thifl. Still, an atteBtire 
perasalof it willenafaleaa tooMvect Boch a jndgmeBt In 
that little book stands pomtrajed, in glowing ookMifs, the doe- 
tiine of Fetribntion for enmitjaad injniydoae to others. 
There stands too, in high reMef, the sentimrat that God ia 
13ng of nations ; that thej are in his hands as day in the 
hands <^ the potter; and that akhoogh he maj dekj, he will 
not remit, the daims of a just retribotion. There too may 
comfort be found. The poor oppressed and injured Jews, 
who had been attacked with fuiy b j the £domites, what bro- 
ken down and crushed to the dust by the Chaldaean power, 
are che^^d with the certain promise of deliFeianoe from the 
Edomitish aggression, and with the assurance tint Edom shall 
be trodden down and utterly unable to rise up any more 
against them. In short, God is king ci nations ; €lod w31 
vindicate the cause of the oppressed ; and ^^ God is angry 
with the wicked etGrj day/' To attack and oppress tiie suf- 
fering and the hnmUed, is matter of high treason in his sights 
•We cannot exult over the calamities of others, withoot expos- 
ing ourselTCs to the righteoos indigoation of the sufHone 
Judge of all. 

Many other deductions might be made from this brief {ffo- 
pheey, which seems at first to promise so little that is inter- 
esting to us ; but I have pnrposdiy confined myself only to 
those tilings wiuch lie upon the very surface of the oon^ioal- 
tion. 

Once more ; let us select a portion of Sciiptore, which is 
seemingly or at first view, one of the most unprraaising of all 
. whidi the Old Testament exhibits. The last fifteen dusters 
of Exodus are occupied abaost entirely with a sketdi or plan 
of the tabenuude, its apparatus, and its appurtenances^ and 
.with an account of the manner in whidi Uie whole of this 
plan was carried into execution. A great portion is sample 
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deUiil of art^ectiiral demgns^ and of llie materials with which 
various things were to be eonstracted. What possible inter* 
est now can we have in aU this ? 

If Imajbep^mttted toanswerthisqiiestioD,! would say t 
There are several points oi view^ in whidi we may look al 
•Ihis with some interest Does the architect take any interest 
In the huiorff of Ins art? Bere is rich material ; and Om 
in respect to things some 1500 years before the GhrisUaa 
•era. Let hkn compare the whole with the remains of ancient 
-art in Egypt. Does the historian, who relates the progress 
-of invention in the arts, manofiictoresy hixuriesi and convea* 
ieaM)es <^life, wish fi» a view of what existed at a most r^ 
mote period, in each ^ these respects? Here he has ample 
maiterial, in this sketch by Mioses. Does the historian of the 
Helnrew nation wish to trace tilie progress <^ its improvements 
in the arts, and conveniences, and the luxuries of Ufe? Here 
he has an important documeiri;* 1£ there were no other uses 
• than these of the document in questkm, they would be enough 
^ to make it very welcome to all the lovers of antiquity. But 
there are other impcMlant considerations still remaining. 

For what purpose was such a magnificent and costly stmc- 
ttire required? Was it that God dwells in temples inade by 
hands? No, nothiii^ of this. But still, when God reveals 
hioMetf to men, and (so to speak) takes up his abode with 
ihem, he most do this in a manner worthy of his nature and 
of the occasion. Even idds had their magnificent temjdef. 
The true God is not to be i^aoed below them. Under a dis- 
paisation where so much of the taBtemal was necessary, in 
<Hider to meet the demands of the times and the ignorance of 
the people, God must be enthroned in a palace worthy as it 
were of his presence. An impression of his mi^tj and of 
his lugh and holy nature must be made, by such a use of ex- 
tomals as will command respect and homage. Nor is this all. 
God must be approached and worshipped, by a presentadon 
of the best gifts, the most costly and precious offerings. The 
most valnal:^ and costly substances are therefore put in re- 
^sition lor his w<Hrship. Men are called upon to acknow- 
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ledge him as the author aad the rightfbl lovd and pnprietor 
ef aH that belongs to them, eTen of their most preeieus tlimgs. 
A law ditpenioHon called in a special mamiar for yenemtioa 
of the Law-giver, and sacred awe in his presence. The King 
and Lord of the Jewish nation deemed it i»oper to appear 
among them as their monarch, in his splendid and faoiy pid- 
ace. Qod designed that the Israelites should feel his dmms, 
and his perfect right, to the best which they could offer him. 
Nothing ordinary, common, valoeless, impure, could be fH-e- 
aented as material for his tabernacle, or to constitute the ob- 
lations and gifts there offered. The impression of all these 
mrangements upon the ample and untutored mind was salu- 
tary in a high degree, and filled it with a deferential respect 
which would check the spirit of disobedience. And from all 
may we not draw the inference, even at the present time, 
that men are bound not to withhold even their ehoicest sub- 
stance and gifts, when the service of God requires them ? 
Truly we may, and with good reason. God, whose temple 
is ever3rwhere, does indeed no longer require us to rear mi^- 
nificent edifices for his dwelling-place. But the spirit of taber- 
TMicle and temple building admonishes us, that churches should 
not be constructed so as to convey an idea of grudging and of 
avarice in the builders, or so as to inspire those who repair fo 
them with disrespect ot contempt All should be done deeewt- 
iff, as well as in order. Let the external not be at variance 
• with the intemaL Let both be such as becomes the nature 
of the worship and of the Being to whom it is paid. And 
this very consideration forbids all that is gaudy and fioi- 
eal, or fraught with mere display, and demands the simple, 
the chaste, the neat, the sober, the grave, the impressive. 

And are these instructions, now, matters of no account? 
Is not the practical exhibition of them as striking and im- 
pressive as the mere abstract statement of the principles ex- 
hibited in them would be ? Nay, is it not far more so ? I 
understand, indeed, what is meant, when we are forbi^en to 
approach our neighbour's house, with hostile feelings, in the 
day of his caUomty, or to exult over his misfortunes; But 
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when Edom 18 held up before mj eyes by Obadiah as having 
jiished upon the Jews, in the day of their humiliation by the 
power of Babylon ; when the embittered enmity, the spirit 
of vengeance and of r^>aoity, and the unspeakable meanness of 
the EdomiteSy and their consequent punishment, is embodied 
and made palpable and held up to open view in this way; I am 
&r more affected and even instructed by it, than I am by the 
abstract precept in question. 

And when the splendid gifts of all who had a willing heart 
among the Jews are made, and the magnificent structure of 
ihe tabernacle is reared, and God descends in a shiniog doud 
which fills and covers the building, and speaks from his 
awful sanctuary there, who wonders that even Moses was un- 
able to enter in because of the excess of glory, or that all the 
people should fall prostrate on their faces and worship ? And 
when we read all this, are we not sfi deeply impressed with a 
sense of the majesty of God, and of the reverence smd obedi- 
ence due to him, as we are with the simple declaration, that 
Crod is great, and greatly to be feared and had in reverence 
by all who approach him ? Whoever decides, that nothing is 
to be learned from even such narratives as these, decides has- 
tily and without becoming consideration of the whole matter. 
Still, the instructions of the Gospel are more palpable and 
fordble ; at least they sffe so to most minds* 

May we not condude, then, that fruit ipay be gathered 
from all parts of the Old Testament prophecy, and history, 
aad even from the structure of sacred edifices? Are they not 
in some respects all <' ensamples, written for our admonition, 
on whom the ends of the world have come ?'' I believe 
them to be so. I think Paul looked upon them in this light 
And where is there now, in all the historical books of Scrip- 
ture, any narrations from which something may not be learn- 
ed ? I do not say something new, but I mean to say, that 
some truth is taught, illustrated, or confirmed, which is a truth 
of permanent interest, at all times and in aU places. Is not 
all the Jewish history theocratical f Is not aU Hebrew pro- 
phecy theoercUteal f It is truly so ; in prophecy and in histo- 
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f7, God is afl acd in aH. Iffivpcvrndeocey biflrefcribation, Ui 
{jeasare or displeaaarey his hatred of siiiy his love of justiea 
and holiness, his supremacyy his retpiireDiMlSy are everywlieTO 
direeUj or indirectly taught Even where nodiing more tiiaa 
simple national or individual events are related, whether ia 
history or in prophecy, there stitt lies in diis, an aoeoont of 
the divine dealings with men, or of the wickedness of the hu- 
man heart, or of its penitence and obedience and holiness. 
There is always something to imitate, or something to be 
shanned. Bven the most moderate intellect cannot ftui to 
observe this. 

It needs, I readily concede, some skill always in a socoeas- 
fnl mannar to divest the kernel of its shell or its hmk ; more 
than some of those expositors have exhibited, who have the 
faculty of making one passage of Scripture just as fruitltil as 
another, and even of dedndng a whole system of ^eiAogj 
from any given passage. But stiH, common sense and a mod- 
erate share of taste may sufGLce for the matter in question. 
The maxim of philosophizing civilians is, Uiat hittory is pre- 
eepi teaching 2y estomp^. If that is true of profiuie lustorj, 
is it not more so of taered f So, I mcftt think, Paul believed 
and taught ; and so we may believe and teach aiter him. 

Then what a boundless variety is given to the themes o(a 
skilful preacher I Without any double sense, or occult mean- 
ing, or forced allegory, or anagogtoal process, he can go any- 
where in the wide fi^d of Scripture, and find something that 
is useful and instrucdve. Sudi a preacher would be arnxMog 
the last to part with the Old Testament. 

Thus far I have given mere hints ; and these are all which 
• time and place permit I must not quit the subject, howev- 
' er, without adding a few more. 

I have said, that rarely will one find any considerable p<»- 
tion of the Old Testament, where there is nothing in it of the 
heal and temporal that must be abstracted, in order for us 
to reduce it to practice or present use. In the devotional 
Psalms even, there are references to places and modes of 
wcmshipi whidi we must separate and distinguish from those 
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sentiments by whkh we are now to be profited. The Psalms 
of complaint, of thanksgiving, of imprecation-, and others, all 
have something which sai^Hirs of time and place and circum- 
stances. These we must omit ; excepting that in the exege-- 
su of the Psalm we must treat them as essential^ but not in 
the practical use of it. 

It is so with the Mosaic laws. Many, even most of them, 
have- s<HnethiDg attached to them or connected with them, 
which is JeunMh, and therefore local and temporary. Even 
the tm commandments are not altogether an exception to this. 
When we are required to honor our father and mother, we 
are commanded to do what will always be a duty, at all times, 
anK>Dg all nations. But when the promise is added, that we 
shall have Umg life in Ike land of Canaan^ in consequence of 
iS^ial duty, tiiis is a part which belonged only to the Jews* 
The promise to us, is a higher and a spiritual reward. The 
Gospel holds out no mere earthly promises other than what 
virtue generally holds out, by pointing us to the consequences 
which follow the practice of it. 

I would say also, that ^^ visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, to the third and fourth generation," (which 
is a part of another commandment), has an oriental shape ; 
£>r in the East, punishment for any high misdemeanor usually 
involved, as it still does, the whole of one's posterity in the 
same consequences which himself must suffer. What re* 
mains for us, is, to regard the command as threatening severe 
and unmitigated punishment 

So I might go through the whole Pentateuch, yea, through 
aU the historical and prophetical books, and apply the same 
prindples with the like results. It does indeed require some 
good measure of sobriety, of discretion, and discrimination, al- 
ways to make the separation between the local and temporal 
and the permanent, ia a proper manner. And so it does rightly 
to appreciate the figurative language of Scripture, its metaphors 
and its allegories. The man whose mind is adequate to this 
task, may surely be fitted to perform the other. Indeed, 
most men of any tolerable education and of good commcm 
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ienae, can perfbrm the teik ia queatioa vkh Utde daager of 
emogy except in a few of the moie diffiGoh cases* To make 
Ibe distinotioos in questioo, is a mattery I maj also i e iiia gk » 
which reallj belongs to the pradieal commentaries upoo tbe 
Scriptures ; and some of them hare in part peribnned iL 
But alas I how few of the anthers of these hare been distiab* 
goished for a profound critical and exegetkal knowledge of the 
Scriptures! How few hare satisfied the claims of the rsoson 
and undenia$ui%ftg of men ! Manj of them ahoond ia re* 
marks full of pious fediag ; and some of them show an ex* 
tensive knowledge of Christian experience ia matters of reU- 
gioD. But all this maj be, without shedding any sew li^bt 
on the path of the ignorant and the inquiring. Pages, I had 
almost said volumes, of some <^ them may be read wi^ioiit 
^oeetlng with any such light. The consequence of ooorse Isy 
4hat in many, perhaps in most cases, reading of this sort be- 
IpuDs, after a while, to weaiy him who peribnus it, and he 
comes to it as to a task i^escribed, rather than a privilege to 
be desired. It cannot be expected that sa^ reading will be 
kng practised. A commentary that would give us simply 
what is to be fairly learned from every part of the Old Tes- 
tament, in respect to present duty, or as to doctrine, and 
which would do this throughout the Scriptures, is one ot the 
things yet to be ; for I cannot think that it now is* God is 
.preparing men, I doubt not, for the aocomplishment of soch 
a work ; one in which all the results of critical and exc^^- 
cal study shall be embodied, and united with all that f^m\wMr^. 
Christian experience may suggest or teach. May sudi a 
woriL be hastened in its time ! 

Many good men, in treating of Cttd Test, matten^ and ex- 
pUuuing the contents of these books, seem to think that they 
are at liberty to pursue allegory and type and anagogieal pro- 
cesses, to any extent that they please. A greater mistake can 
hardly be made, in so important a concern. The moment a 
reader or hearer gets possession of the idea, that a writer or 
preacher is merely addressing himself to his imagination and 
.fancy, he ceases to give him his serious confidence. He may 
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be amufled-— greftfcly amuded, if we mast concede it, bj tbe in* 
genoitj and riyid fancj of bis interpreter ; but after all be 
wiH with difficulty be brought to believe, that ^e saofed 
writerB addressed lltemsehres to readers in the way of mnu»e»' 
ment His first feeling, after a little of wonder or perhaps of 
admsration is over, is indifference. His next is uneasiness in 
reading or hearing things of this nature. It is well if th« 
BMttter does not end in contempt of the whole. 

I would thai the Old Testament were employed oftentimes 
in quite a different way from that which is not uncommon in 
resorting to it What can we say of those teachers, who find 
jisst as fdl and complete a rerelation in the Old Testament of 
every Quristian doctrine, as in the New ? For example ; the 
doctrine of tlie Trinity is found as completely there, as in the 
Kew Testament. Tet the Saviour, in reference even to Mo>- 
aes says, tliat ** no man hath seen God at any time ; the only 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hM da- 
dared Mm /' John 1: 18. Were the Jews TrinitunanSy be- 
fore the coming of Christ ? I know of no satisfactory evidence 
of this ftict. All the eBforts to prove it have ended in mere 
fl|»peals to cabbcdiainff Jews, who lived long after the New Tes- 
tament was written. It is the light which the New Testament 
casts upon various passages of the Old, and that only, which 
eniMes us to bring the Old Testament to bear upon this doo- 
^ne. It remained for Christ to make the full revelation ci 
this. It was only by the incarnation, that the Trinity of the 
Godhead was fully devekped. And when the New Testa- 
ment asserts, that this or that thing was done by Christ, or 
the Logos, under the ancient dispensation, or that this or that 
was spoken by him, it is only then that we come to a fuM 
knowle^^ of any specific nature, as it respects the Old Tes- 
tament, omceming the pergtmB of the Godhead. In this way, 
the Old Testament does indeed contribute important aid in 
making us acquainted with the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Take another instance in respect to the immortality of the 
soul and a future sti^. Paul says of Christ, that <<he has 
abolished deaths and brought life and immortality to light 
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tbioagb the gCMpd;" 2 Tim. 1: 10. But if all Uris was re- 
realed and nndentood before the coming of Christ, go. whsai 
can this assertion be grounded ? Not that the Hebrews were 
^itirelj ignorant, as manj have asserted, of a future state. 
Were thej inferior, in this respect, to their neighbours the 
Egyptians and the Greeks ? Not that some such men as 
Enoch, and Abraham, and David, and Isaiah, had no proper 
views of future rewards and punishments. The aposde ex- 
plicitly asserts (Heb. xi.), that they had. But still, it was 
reserved for the Gospel to turn Jewish twihght into broad 
Christian day. It has done so. But in expounding Uie Bi- 
ble under its influence, we must attribute no more to the Old 
Testament, than belongs to it. The gkry of the gospel is not 
to be taken away, and given to a mere introductory disp^isia- 
ticm. The ministration of the Law had indeed its glory ; but 
the apostle assures us, diat << it now has [comparativ^y] no 
glory, by reason of that which exceUeth." 

Let these and the like great principles be always kept in 
view. We need not become Judaizersy because we mMUtain 
the authenticity of the Old Testament. Its day has passed. 
But how could a divine religion be revealed in it, and jet 
none of the principles inculcated by the gospel be exhibited? 
The thing was impossible. That we should love Grod su- 
premely, and our neighbour as ourselves, was always taught — 
always urged. But a thousand things in respect to the detail 
of all the developments of these great principles, are different 
in the Old Testament from what is demanded by the New. 
Let us fully recognize this, and thank Grod for our bettar li^t 
But our gratitude for the Gospel need not lead us to Skepti- 
cism about the Jewish Scriptures, nor to any undervaluing of 
them. Very different must the state of our minds be whieh 
would lead us to do this, from that of Paul, who so often 
resorted to them in order to show that Jesus was the Christ 
We should regard them in the light of a preface or of an intro- 
duction to the gospel. Why should the book be a^itted, 
and the preface, which explains the nature of it, be thrown 
away? 



It would be endless to particularize all the wrong mes which 
are made, even hj many Christian ministers^ of the Old Tes- 
tament, and the violence often done to it in order to make it 
speak as men wish. It might be a profitable emplojment, to 
present " the cry of injured texts/' and plead their cause be»- 
fore an impartial tribunaL But my present object forbids m» 
to enlarge upon this part of my subject* 

I cannot well doubt, that not a few intelligent minds are* 
tendered somewhat averse to the Old Testament, on account 
of the many irrelevant appeals to it which are made both in< 
aad out of the pulpit, and the irrelevant quotations made from; 
it Books of such a peculiar nature as Job and Ecdesiastes^ 
for example, are resorted to with as much confidence for 
proof-texts^ as if they were all preceptive, and not an account 
of ^sputes and doubts about religious matters. Job 19: 25 seqi- 
is constantly quoted, to show the patriarch's knowledge of a 
Messiah to come, and of the doctrine of the resurrection, not- 
withstanding the context and the tenor of the whole book are to-^ 
tally of a different nature. The Psalms that breathe forth im- 
precations are appealed to by some, as justifying the spirit of 
vengeance under the gospel, instead of being regarded as the 
expression of a peculiar state of mind in the writer, and of his 
imperfect knowledge with regard to the full spirit of foigive- 
ness. Thanks for national blessings, and gratitude for indi- 
vidual deliverances from personal danger, are turned into ex* 
[sessions of gratitude for blessings purely spiritual, and i(st 
deliverances merely spiritual There is indeed not much if 
any harm in this ; but still, it is on the whole better always- 
to let the Bible speak just what it simply says, and no more* 
The practice of straining the construction of it in any way, 
^ves rise to many improper liberties with it. Skeptics are 
always ready to take advantage of this ; imd it is not best to 
give them occasion to exult over the weakness or the preju* 
dices of its advocates. 

I have hardly touched upon the subject of unlimited license 
in the matter of types and doutle sense and allegorical exposi- 
tion. The boundlesd liberties dP this nature, which have been 
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teken hi days Uuit are pwiiy k too wdlkBowntoneed doeerf p- 
lioD. Erery oonspiciions person and thiog has been regarded 
aa a type of Chriat, or of hia cbllffel^ iiotil at last U c(»a«s ta 
ibi8» tiiat all Uie aaeieiU world existad and aded ool j m. the 
aapnrtty of typea or foresbadowinga of persoas or eyeots U> 
aome. AUlheartk^ofornaBiientorfimiitafefortbetaber- 
nade and temple, wa» mere pattema of somethiBg that waa 
to be altaehed to the new teatple onder the new di^penaation. 
firen the traya, and bowls, and tong^, and smifferai and can- 
dkaticksy bare a rignificamt and not unimportant part^ as it 
fespeeted the Messianic tiaMa; and of coorae all offices and 
datiesi of priests and Levites and seryitoiBy most have Uieic 
proper significanoe. Anything whi^ befel MoseB» or Joehiia^ 
or Davidy or other conspicuoos personages, the story of which 
ia Ibond in li^ Old Testament, becomee^ under sik^ a pro- 
eess, and by virtue of a vtmout or oectdt sense, full oi sigBifi* 
oaace under the new ttrder of thingb Launched oo a bound- 
lass oeean, and without ehart w compass theall^oriats seeas 
intent onlji^ upon rapid saiMag ; it matters little in what diree- 
lion. 

Pttblio taste has, some time since, begun to eorre<^ these 
(extravagances. But every now and then the donbfter of the 
ancient Scriptines meets with them s<£Q, and eurls his lip in 
piood disdwn* No wonder. ^^ Si na(turam furei expellas, us- 
qae TQCxxmL" Vic^eoce done to the understanding and to 
aeber common aense, althou^ it may be slow-footed, wiU be 
oertain to avenge itself at last If thtareiasmy bookinallthe 
world addressed to the sober reason and judgment oi men, 
that bo<^ is the BiMe. It is written by men, addressed to 
jBen, and designed for men. Of course it adopts a busaan 
and intdlligtble manner of address throughout God has 
shown his paternal condesceBeimi to the weaknesses of men, 
in all thku The Scriptures, written in any other manner, 
could be of but little profit to us* And when we see methods 
of interpretation applied to them, which no oth^ hock will 
hear, and which would hold any one up to seom if he fihaM 
odopt them in exy^ainiag a Classic, how can it be expecM 
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tiuKt tibe nnderstancling and retiBon will not distnut tbem, and 
aooner or later be fsore to reTolt agnnst them? 

Among all the abases of the Old Testament, none are mora 
oonspicuoas than those whidi resaR from $ectarum views and 
purposes. What a mere lamp of wax does the Bible become 
kk the hands of a sealons defender of seet^ perfectly moidafoto 
lit his pleasure. No Uws of language or of grammar stand in 
his way. The original intention of Uie writar of the Scrip* 
tare is little or nothing to the purpose. The oeetdt meaning 
Is summoned to his aid ; and this is always ready, at his bidr 
ding, to assume every possible form. Armed in this way, his 
antagonists are cut down by whole ranks at a blow, and the 
$tandard of sect waves speedily over that of the Bible. 

Perhaps the propheciei suffer most of aU from party spirit 
And narrow partial views of ezegesi8<i A popular writer, who 
is much more conspicuous fbr eloquence and imagination, than 
ior philology or discriminating powers of mind, rises up and 
proclaims great events at hand, or not far distant The book 
of Daniel and the Apocalypse, above all, are thrown into the 
funiace, ** heated seven times more than it is wont to foe," 
and there comes out from the crucible a new and splendid 
flaetal, the result ^ wondrous combination and compositioii. 
Tlie nations, the events, the ecdesiaslical establishments, tha 
heresies, of modem C&ri^ttian countries, are all discovered in 
ibie reflection of this shining compound. Above all, the sue- 
€e$9or of St Peter finds himjseif placed at the head of all the 
indications that are prophetic It matters not whether a 
txx)k is written to instruct a chlut^, or to console one amidst 
the evils and sufferii^ of persecution ; nor even whether it 
was addressed to the Babylonian Jews in exile ; the same 
conspicuous personage, Peter's successor,* and his attend«itSy 
fill all the foreground of every picture. The question as to 
the edificcUian of those to whom iht prophecies were ori^ 
1*8% addressed, has nothing to do with the ezpositkm of the 
prophet's work. The only thing or personage that can fill the 
eye of a prophet, when he takes into view the new Dispen- 
sation, must be the pope. No other beast of ^seven heads 
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and ten horns" ever made or ooidd make its appearance; 
no other ^ scarlet beast, Ml of the names of blasphemj,** has 
erer presented itself before the eyes of a prophetic seer ; none 
other but she whom tins beast bears, ^ the mother of harlots,'* 
has erer held in her hands the '^cop of abonmiations^ and 
been << drunk with the blood of saints." And then the partizan, 
in his OTorflowing zeal, would fain compel us to say, whether we 
ean suppose that Daniel, or John, or any other prophet, was 
not a full-blooded Protestant ? And such bang the case, he 
wishes to know, whether such a prophet could ever think or 
prophesj eonceniing anj other beast than the pope? 

Such a use of the prophetic writings is what we are called 
to witness every day, even in these times, when the rage for 
type, and allegory, and double sense, and occult meaning, has 
in a rerj considerable measure abated. Protestants, not weR 
fiimished with other arms against the papacy, resort to this 
weapon, which is always ready at hand, and kept indeed tol- 
erably well burnished by use. Alas ! the misfortune is, that 
the weapon has two edges ; and in its reverberating stroke, 
(for it is sure to make one), cuts the assailant as deeply as he 
had wounded his antagonist Another generation must pass, 
before this battle will be over. And then, when time has 
shown, beyond contra^ction, that all the calculations of piog- 
nosticators about the times designated in Daniel and the 
Apocalypse are clearly frustrated, confidence in such inter- 
pretations will vanish as a matter of course. The pope seen 
by John, and described by him ! Then, in John's time, (L e. 
about A. D. 68 when the Apocalypse was written), there had, 
according to Rev. 17: 10, already been Jwe popes who were 
dead ; one was then living and reigning ; and one then to 
come, whose time would be short. And besides this — what a 
precious comoiation to the poor bleeding and disconsolate 
churches of that period, to be told, that out of the bosom of 
that very church and religicm which they so loved and hon- 
oured, would spring the most wicked, formidable, persecuting 
and permanent enemy that the church had ever seen ! 0»i- 
solaiion, with a witness I 



fi«d mairasi— 'There is no end to abiisea <^ Urn sor^ 
ifflietlier of the Old Testament or of the New. Yet even the 
ncied caaae of tme FnotestaDlism cannot defend them^ or 
^apoto^e for theixi. It must foe true, Uiat this jcause mWies to 
the use of no false armour ; it asks for no pkms fraud to sap- 
-port it. It regards the orades of God as so immeasaraMj 
devatod above all human conceits or party feeling or effort^ 
that it woidd scorn to employ mieans m little worthy of coih' 
fidenoe as those in question^ 

I must aaj one wofd, before I lay down my p^i, in respect 
to some 4}£HBBix TXBwa of this ^eat subject, vis. the use of 
the Old Testament 

There wee not a few persoos, who seem to fe^ that tf the 
Old Testament is a work of tntpiraiwnf it must stand on the 
same level with the New, and be equally obligatoiy. These 
is something of Imth in this, and not a little of error. It is 
true, that whatever God has sanctioned, is of divine authority. 
It is true, at any rate in my appreben^n it is, that the wri- 
ters of the Old Testam^ftt ^spake as they were moved by 
€he Holy Ghost;" 2 Pet I: 21. But then comes the all im- 
portant inquiry : IHd what they umd house rdoAvm to ike ehureh 
Jtwiihy w ike chereh ChristUm f Did it oaneem the HelreMO 
iuxtiim 0nlpfor a time, and in their peeuUar drcmnstances ; 
or did it rdate to the immnJUMe principles af piety and 90u$id 
morality f God may give commands respecting things that 
are temporary, as well as those whieh are lasting. It is no 
derogation from Ms authoiity,^ or from the importance of the 
Old Testament,^ that temple, and priesthood, and sacrifices, 
and oblations, and purifications, and distinctions between 
dean and unclean, have passed away and are no more. And 
so att that was peculiar to the Hebrew nation and their par- 
ticular condition has passed away. Our only difficulty con- 
sis^lin finding the boundaries between the heal and temporal 
and the permanent. But there is one simple piinciple that 
eovers all this ground. The main difficulty left is, the appli^ 
cation of it in some of the nicer cases. The old maxim of 
the civilians, in legard to laws that are ancient^ when the 
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^piflfidon arises, wliether tbejr are stifl in foree»is: ManmUs 
raiumej mantt ipia Lex ; i. e. $o long as the reason cf the 
im» eoniinueef tkft law itedfie in full force* Hiis is the oobei- 
fMss to guide us, in tntvening the whole giound from the be- 
rgimiing of Genesis to the end of Malachi. All that ib 

TOUNDEB IN THE PEBPETUAL BBLATIONS OF XBN TO GeOT>, 
TO EACH OTHEB, AND TO THEMSELYBSy AND WHICH IB 
THE SmSJECT OF PRB8CBIPTION, COMMAND, OS INSTBHG- 
TION ON THE PART OF HEAVEN, IS PERMANENT. 

But even in cases of this nature, whatever there is in an j 
eonunaad or instruction, which eonc^ns merely the manner 
of the thing, and not the essential nature of the duty, is no 
4onger obligatory on us. We have a nete^ and a better Tes- 
tament than the ancient In itself it is a sufficient guide. 
But we should thankfully accept whatever of confirmation <ff 
illustration of our Christian duties, there is in the ancient 
Hebrew Scriptures. Even from ihe ten commandments, as 
we have seen, something in respect to Ihe manner of promis- 
ed reward, or of threatened punishment, is to be abated* 

If any one now should demand of me, to lay down a rule 
•so precise and particular, that every reader of the Old Tes- 
tament may judge with certainty in every possible case, what ' 
is local and temporary, and what is permanent, I can no 
more do this, than I could prescribe a rule in hermeneutios 
"Which would exempt all men from actual error in the inter- 
pretation of the figurative language of the Bible. The gen- 
eral principles that I have now developed are plain, practical, 
and certain in their result when rightly applied. The power 
to make such an application of them depends not on me, but 
«on the gift of Heaven, and the efibrts of the inquiring to 
qualify themselves for the work, I can only speak my good 
wishes for inquirers ; which are that they may meet with de- 
sired success. Nothing but the want of skill or tact, stands 
in the way of acquiring that which they seek. 

Of one thing I am fully persuaded, which is, that a i»roper 
use of the Old Testament will be made in all cases, by no 
one who deaves to the notion, that because, the Hebrew 
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Scriptttres wa:« inspired, they are therefore €^9obUdy perfect 
Sach pecfectioa belongs not to a prefatory or merely intFoduo^ 
tory dispensation. It is only a relative perfection that ihie 
Old Testament can claim ; and this is comprised in the fiaety 
that it answered the end for which it was given* It was. given 
to the worldy or to the Jewbh nation, in its rmnority. It was 
.given to << the heir, when he was under tutors and govemorsy 
and differed not from a servant, although he was lord of alL'' 
It seems difficult for some to brieve, that God has dealt with 
the world, as he does with each individual. There is a state 
of infancy, of childhood, of youth, of maturity, of old age. 
The same person is an actor in all these stages. And 
80 it has been, and will be, with the world of mankind. The 
world has had its infancy, its childhood, its youth ; it is slow- 
ly approaching its maturity. As to its old age, I trust it will 
be like the hoary head of him who is found in the way of 
righteousness — ^a crown of glory. Why now should any <nie 
insist that a revelation adapted to its minority should be as 
ample and complete in its requirements, as a revelation in* 
tended for its most ^rfect state ? Divine Providence does 
not coiyert whole nations in a day, from their sin and igno- 
rance. Slow has always been the process and progress. One 
third or more of the time that the race of men have existed, 
they had no Bible. It was not until more than a thousand years 
after the composition of the Old Testament commenced, that 
it was completed. Why was it not all given at once ? And 
why was not a revelation in writing given to the antediluvi- 
ans? Why did not Enoch, Noah, Abraham, write one? 
Can any one answer these questions, except in the way in 
which I have akeady answered them ? The race of man^ as 
a whole, has aU the different stages of development assigned 
to it. 

Let us now proceed a step further. With the exception of 
such sins as were highly dishonorable to God and injurious to 
liie welfare of men, the rules of duty were not in all cases 
strictly drawn. So our Saviour seems to have regarded the 
matter. When he reproached the Pharisees . for the &e- 
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qa/mcf of divwoes wiach ihcj allowed* aod tib^ appealed to 
Moses m sanctJoning k, Jesus replied and said : <^ Moses, be- 
€au$e tftie hardneu ofyowr htaxUj suffered joa to pot awaj 
jonr wires ; bat from tiie beginning it was not so.;" Maltb, 
19: 8. I am wdi aware, that there are casuists at the pre- 
aent daj, who think Misses to have judged Tery wxongiy in 
this ease. Andso in regard to his permission of slaverj, uid 
some oiher things. We cannot reason, I allow, in all oaaca 
with entire certainty, as to what is allowable under the Goa- 
pel, becaose it was allowed under the old dispensation. Po- 
fygamy was allowables and if ooacubinage was not, it was 
generaHj practised, and does seem to have been reguded as 
not forbidden, but only regulated. Slayery was ^owed. 
Great latitude of divoroe, at the wiU of the husband (bat not 
of the wife) was flowed. Does the Gospel allow any of 
these? I know thatsome serious and wdl-meaning men are 
disposed to aigo^ that the Gospel allows of slavery. It is my 
opinion also, titat where it has become a part of the constita- 
tion of any society of men, the Gospel does not require tte 
w^Ie system to be broken up and abandoned in a sing^ day ; 
lor this might endanger the welfare of the whc^e. ^ut I can 
never entertain a doubt, that the precepts and principles ^ 
the Gospel forbid the making of slaves. When it is required 
of us, that we should hve our neighbwr ct* oundoei ; and la 
•acplanation of this it is also required, that we sh&uld do to 
Mhers wkatewT wt womld that oihers should do tou$; and 
when, with all this, it is expressly declared that God has 
made of okb iuloob cdl the nations that dwell on all the face 
of the eagih ; I understand this as settling all questions respect- 
ing any slavery, which is not the result of crime or a forfdrt- 
nre of liberty by evil-doing, or of voluntary con^)acton tlie 
part of the slave. 

Moses then did allow — ^the ancient ^pensation did allow 
—-of some things which are no longer permitted. In this an 
important principle is involved. The Old Testament molal- 
ity, in respect to some points of relative duty, is behind that 
of the GiospeL Why then should we r^^ the Old Xesta- 
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ment as exhibiting an absolute model of perfection, in its pre- 
cepts and its doctrines? In some cases, most plainly this is 
not true. It needs discretion and judgment, then, to know 
how to argue properly from the Old Testament to the New. 
But why should the Old Testament be reproached for noft 
haying accomplished all which the Grospel has ? Was it de- 
signed for such an end ? Certainly it was not* Is it just 
matter of reproach, then, that while it is adapted to all the 
purposes which it was designed to subserye, it fidls short of 
the higher mark which the Mesdanic legislation has reached? 
I trow not. 

If preachers and teachers would but remember these plain 
asnd simple facts, they would be less troubled with that in the 
Old Testament which now presents them with difficulty. The 
Gospel is eyer and always the vUima rcaio in all matters of 
region and morals. It is the supreme court, the highest tri- 
bunal. Whateyer there is in the Old Testament, which falb 
short of this, or is at yarianoe with this, is of course not obli- 
gatory on us. With certain states of society, and certain 
prejudices of men in regard to matters toward which they are 
naturally inclined, Grod has dealt more leniently in his aa- 
cient legislation, than in the GbspeL << The times of igno« 
fance God winked at.'* But where light and knowledge 
,abound, he will no longer do this. 

If you ask then, as many will doubtless be inclined to 
do, what test sbaU we apply in all cases to Old Testament 
precepts ? My general answer would be : Apply to them the 
rules of the New Testament^ Is it not certain, that the New 
Testament is a more perfect rule of doctrine and of duty? 
What hinders us then from putting the Old Testament al- 
wajrs to such a test ? And if tiiere be cases that are not spe* 
dfically touched upon in the New Testament, which are 
brought to yiew in the Old, yet analogy may always guide us 
in inquiries of such a nature. The spirit of New Testament 
doctrine, morality, modes of worship (so far as modes are 
touched upon), is always to be applied to judging of our olh 
ligations to the c^cient Scriptures* 
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WIH joa aek me tiien : < Of what use ifl the end Testamrat 
l» IS? If it 18 thus to be altogether snbordioate and aeoond^ 
mjj why not disnusB it from the lofty eminence of an aiitbor» 
ity P I feel no diffienltj, at least in satof jing m jself, in re* 
htfion to these qaesttouk Is it of no advaatagey to be able to 
i^eal to the ancient rerelatioD in all cases of regions and 
taoral precept or doctrine, and to find there the immotdble 
principles of Tirtue and piety sanctioned, and thus to know 
tiiat they are the same in every age ? Is it no advantage^ 
to learn how God dealt widi his ancient church for 8om€ 
1500 and more years ? Is there no advantage in having a 
mAk^tow^histofy i^the past, which is sketched by an nnerring 
hand? Aeharch history which has a divine author? Jm 
tiKre no gam to the devout Christian, in seeing embocKed ia 
the Psakas and in the prophets, the workings of piety in ih6 
distinguished minds of ttid^it days ? Is there no gain to th# 
ethical teacher, in having before him the inexhaustible istora 
ai pr«dential and pmctkal maxims in the book of Proverbs f 
Have GIffistian preachers no sympathies in coimnon widi tfaft 
jn^adiers, i. e. the prophets^ of old ? The New Testameal 
gives Qsa |»ecept, or teaches a doctrine ; ia it no satisfaction 
to find praeticd exhibitions of the pi^soept, and oonfinnatioaa 
«f the doctrine, in the Old Testament? The Christian chm!«A 
is built upon the Jewish ; not l^ desti^ying the fouadatioiia 
eC the latter, but <mly by demofishing parts of the superstmo- 
tare, in order to make the whole more perfect; and hast flmii 
1AO holy eariosity to know what the andent foundations w&% f 
In a word, the €^ Testuaent teaches that God is ail and in aS, 
as well as the New; but from the Old Testament we learn 
hk a peeoiiar maimer, that he may develop himself in a vari- 
ety o( ways, and t^ri; he has so done. True Christian Hbev- 
aOty may be learned and enfisreed by considerations of Hib 
ttature, as weH as the duty of submission and obedience. 

There are imperfections in the ancient system ; bat they 
are such as ^e nature ^ the cade rendered necessary. They 
are kk aocordanee wilh die principle of the slow and gradual 
amendment of the race of man. The record of our ii^aajqr 



aad diitdhoo^ if it oofdd bo fdAy plaeed before a«» woidd 
create a de^ intwest in the bre«0t of every individual so fat 
aa his own atorj is concerned* Why then should Ihe record 
of the church's infancy be spcimed at, as though li was net 
desenring of our attention ? 

Bat I have said enough. It is time to withdraw xay hand. 
And this I will do» as soon as I have said a few words ontha 
f^end subject of charges made by Mr. Norton, against Am 
marcdity and the ipirit of the Old Testament writings. 

It is not my object to enter at aU ixubo any discnssioD on 
these points. I have said, at the first, that I shonid leava 
Ibese matters to be canvassed by others. Enough thai I hava 
shown the fact, that the HelHrew S^iptixres were admitted a$ 
divine and authoritative by Christ v^ his 2^>ostles. Thejr 
most have had the same difficulties before their minda, that 
«we now have. Bvt these did not hinder their fencning aaa 
opinion tn favour of the divine origin and authority of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Bow can the Old Testament be so vife 
a book as Mr. Norton represents it to be ? Why have noit 
Christians of every age been stumbled by it ? And yet th^ 
have not. In some wi^ or other, tihey have been brought to 
fed very differently from Mr. Norton in respect to it Is it 
4hat they have had no sensitive oonscienees ? No ioeen dia* 
^emment of vo xtdop and ro n^enov ? I tnist not Mr. 
Norton has scanned Old Testament oMiters in the light of 
New Testament revelation, and tiien passed sentence of con- 
demnation upon the imp^ect, beeause it is not perfect Is 
this equitable deiding ? Is it any proof that sacrifices and 
<^Eerings were not divinely authoriaed of old, beeaase they 
are abolished now ? Is it any satisfitctx^ ologeetion againit 
4h]s or that specific thing in the Old Testament, ^t the New 
has better arranged or modified it? Is it condusive agmaat 
the history or character of David and other potentates, that 
they did things in war, which were common in those days, 
bttt whidi the Gospel and a better state of things now forbid? 

But I have done. Others will donbtieBs meet Mr. Norton, 
.0n grounds of this nature which he has occuined. If th^ 
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hare enBghtened and adequate views of the real difference 
betweaoL the Christian and the ancient dispensation, they need 
not fear the issue of the contest. How can we properly claim 
wisdom and light so superior to that of the founders of Chris- 
tianity, as to reject the books which they have sanctioned ? 
This is the direct, fiedr, and simple question. Let those afi&rm 
that we may make such a claim, who have made up their 
nunds, that we are not bound by their decision. I must be* 
lieve, that the disciple is not above his Master. 

One thing is plain from the present state of religious dis- 
pute among us ; and this is, that the time has now come, when 
the advocates of revelation are to be separated from its op- 
posers. How can two walk together, unless they are agreed? 
I do not say, agreed in all the minutiae-^the^etail of religious 
sentiments, but in respect to the very basis of all which is 
properly called Christianity. If there be no revelation^ there 
is no Christianity ; and if there be a New Testament and a 
Christian religkm) th^ there is an Old Testament which is 
entitled to our high regard, our attentive study, and a listen- 
ing ear. 

It has become plain, that the battle which has been going 
on over most European ground for these forty or £%* years 
past, has at last come even to us, and we can no IcMiger de^ 
ehne the contest. Unbelief in the Voltiure and the Thomas 
Paine style we have coped with, and in a measure gained the 
victory. But now it comes in the shape of philosophy, lite- 
rature, criticism, philology, knowledge of antiquity, and the 
like. Hume's arguments against miracles, which some had 
thought to be dead and buried, have been exkumedy clothed 
with a new and splendid costume, and commended to the 
world by many among the most learned men in Eurc^e. Be- 
fore these, all revelation falls alike, both Old Testament 
and New. And if Mr. Norton r^nonstrates, as he does, 
against the sophistry of these arguments, yet he leaves us, af- 
ter all, ju^ where he found us. None of the Old Testament, 
according to him, can be relied on. The New can be trusted 
only in cases where what is said agrees with our own view 
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of things. This is honestly and plainly his simple posidon* 
I prefer to meet De Wette and Mr. Parker's views. Wo 
laiow where to find them. We cannot well mistake them. 

Will it be taken in good part, (as it is meant), if I say on^ 
word to another and different class of men ? Clump€u:e omniumm 
I would say : Let those, now, who have stood aloof so long 
as to the matter of acquaintance with German productions, 
ask what is to be done with the contest in hand, in the shape 
that it has assumed. Have we not a right to expect from 
them, at least, that they will show their faith by their works ? 
What I mean is : Have we not a right to expect that they 
will enter into the battle which is going on, clad with the 
panoply of days of yore, which they regard as the only trusty 
armour? For one, I will bid Godspeed to every stroke 
which they may strike in this way, provided it does any exe- 
cution. It does not look well for them to shrink from the 
contest, after all that they have so long and often said to ex- 
cite suspicion of others who have pursued a somewhat dif- 
ferent course of study, and to cover their names with a kind of 
reproach. The time of trial for both parties (if they must be 
so named) has now come. No one will deny this. For my- 
self, I shall with all my heart rejoice, if they show themselves 
ready and prepared to meet it. At least they have had suf- 
ficient time to make preparation ; and the religious public 
have long since expected something to meet the allegations of 
Mr. Norton. In the meanwhile, I have had other engage- 
ments that must be met, and waited anxiously for some other 
and better advocate of revelation to make his appearance. I 
hope it will not be deemed a matter of reproach to me, that I 
have thought it important for defence, to find out if possible 
whence the armour of our assailants comes, and to meet them, 
if it may be, with arms adapted to new times and new methods 
cf attack. I am indeed slow to believe, that we of the present 
day are bound to keep ourselves ignorant of the strength and 
resources of our assailants. The contest has truly become 
one, as I have said, pbo aris et focis. The question 
whether Christianity is to be the predominant religion of this 
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eonniiy, or to jiM to phflosophic infidditj, Ib soon to be set- 
fled. Bowed down in some measure under the weight of 
jeafSy and tottering imder the long-continued pressure of bod^* 
flj iaflsmittefl^ I have stilly perhaps most rashly, thrown my- 
self into the arena of eontest; and there I mean to remain^ 
so long as I caa wield a weapon however light, or lift np * 
prayer to the great Head of the church for the success of hia 
eanse. The standard under which I have enlisted wares aloft 
over the bottle ground, and bears the inscription in characters 
of tight; CHRIST AND THE CHURCH; THE 
KEW TESTAMENT AND THE OLD. I hope 
and trust in God that I shall never— ncTer desert it 
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GOHTAININO AND EXHIBITING THE MOST IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS, EX- 
CEPTING THE NEW TESTAMENT, TO SHOW WHAT WERE THE 
ANCIENT CANONICAL BOOES OF THE HEB1UEWS. 



No. L 

Prologae to the TVisdom of Sirach.* 

%ai twv &XXo9r rw. mar*" tedttnyg ^xokevdTjniTmr ikdofiivmf, 
VftBQ mt dior itxth inaivetv rot 'Jtr^aiyX ncubsiag kcu trocpiag* 
nal dg ov fiovov avtovg rovg avayivda^ovtcug diov lativ inia- 
T^fioyde yirea&€Uy dkXa xou toTg ixtog dvvouj'&cu roig qnXofia- 
^0vptmg XQfiisifUwg ehat hcu Xdyovrcbg hcu y(faq)apta4* 6 natm* 
nog fMv 'Ir^ovg inl nkstop iavtop dwg ug tb t^v rw popunf 
ital rmp nQoqnjt^y wu ttSt iXXeov nostqimp |9fj^tW atwfim^ 
<rey, %(u iv rovroig havTjv l^ip mqinoiifiadiiBvogj ttqo^X'^V ^^ 
avtog avyyqa^pcu ti t<Sp etg ftmdeiap xal aoqii(w dvrjiiovrmvt 
oftti>g oi (fikofia&sigf h€U tavtoov ivoxoi yevofMvoij sioUt^ /mcI? 
Aoi' immgog&Sm dia t^g ivpifiov ^teiaeng, UaQCM^hjc^i wv 
inet Mvpwftg Kcu fiQogox^g rijp emiypwHP nouf^&m, hcu <tvy* 
fptipfjp !x^ty i(p olg av doTuSper rmv xwtA ^riv iopup^iav rt^ 
qaXonovT^ivov tun nay Xe^emv ddvpafxeTv, ov ydg hodvvafiBi 
avtd h iavrotg 'i^Qcuarl Xsyofispay wu Stop fi^taxd'^ elg ita- 
qoBP ylMaap. Ov (mpop da rai^cc, diXd urn aireg i pofnog^ 
9m ai ^i|^of)ifveM», nod td Xmnd twp ^kiwp ov fuxQap l^ei ttfp 
ditttpogap ip iavtoTg Xeyo/j^epo. *Ep ydq ttp oy^q^ nm r^cwotn^ 

* This Prologae was probably written about 130 B. C. The Book 
Uself probably about 180 & C. 
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irei Inl tov EveQyirov paaiXioag naqaytrri^tig tig AtyvTrtw 
%cu Gvyx^icoLij evQOP ov fuxQag Tfcudsiag dtpofwiop. Jivay- 
ncuotator i^dfifjr avtog ftQogBviyxaa^cu riva tJTiovd^v xcu 
fpikoTioviav tov fie&ijQfWPevijai rrjpds t^v ^t^Xav • ttoXX^ ya^ 
ay^vntiav thu intcn^fjiijf nQogevByxafievog iv r^ dia<Tr^fAari 
tov xQorov nQog TO inl niqag ayopta ro ^tfiXtov ixdoff-d-cu, 
X€u roig iv t^ notQoinia ^ovXofiivoig (piXofiad'elVj nqoxara- 
aneva^ofiivoig ta iq&i^ iv vofKp ^larevBtv. 

EiTOLisH Translation. Sioce so inaDy and important things 
have been imparted to us by the Law^ the Prophets, and other 
[works] of (he like kind which have followed, for which one must 
needs praise Israel on account of learning and wisdom ; and in- 
asmuch as not only those who read ought to be well-informed, 
but those who are devoted to learning should be able to profit, 
both in the way of speaking and writing, such as are foreigners ; 
my grandfather, Jesus, having devoted himself very much to the 
reading of (he Imw, (he Prophets^ and the Other Books of his coun- 
try, and having acquired a good degree of experience in these 
thiDgB, was himself led on to compose something pertaining to 
instruction and wisdom, so that those desirous of learning, being 
in possession of these things, might grow much more by a life 
conformed to the Law. 

Ye am invited, therefore, with good will and strict attention 
to make the perusal, and to take notice whenever we may seem 
to lack ability, in respect to any of the words which we have la- 
boured to translate. For things in themselves the same, express- 
ed in Hebrew, have not the same force when they are translated 
into another language. Not only so, but the Law itself, and (he 
Prophets, and (he remaining Books exhibit no small diversity 
among themselves as to the modes of expression. 

When, in my thirty-eighth year, vvhile Ptolemy Euergetes was 
king, I came to Egypt and took up my residence there, I found 
an exemplar of no small learning. I deemed it altogether ne- 
cessary for myself to apply some diligence and industry to the 
interpretation of this book ; for I expended much vigilance and 
study, during that interval of time, that, bringing to an end this 
book, I might publish it for those in a foreign country who wish 
to be learners, and so to regulate their habits as to live in con- 
fbrmity with the Law. 

E£]!£ABKS. It seems somewhat remarkable, that this 
grandson of Sirachides^ who appears not to have yisited 
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Egypt tmtil he was thirty-eight years of age, should not have 
found a copy of his ^^andfather's book in Palestine ; particu- 
larly since the latter assures us (50: 27), that he was an in- 
habitant or native of Jerusalem. The fact that he wrote in 

• 

Hebrew^ is enough to render this altogether probable ; for 
the Bgffptian Jews, if we may judge of them by the case of 
Philo the greatest of them all, were moderate proficients in 
this sacred tongue. However, the fact that the Wisdom of 
jSiraeh had a currency, and probably some weight of author- 
ity in Egypl^ falls in well with the history of the other apoc- 
ryphal books. Egypt was the hotrbed in which neariy all of 
these somewhat sickly plants sprang up and were nurtured. 
This was natural. The Palestine Jews were rigid Oanonitts. 
Even the weight of character and learning which Sirachi- 
des possessed, could give his book no great currency and no 
authority there. There the Jews all partook of the spirit of 
their leaders ; and so it was • out of question to add another 
book to the Canon. But the Egyptian Jews were far re- 
moved from the mother country. They had intercourse with 
Greek Schools, philosophers, and literati. Their views of 
eanonical limits, were probably less strictly defined, or at 
any rate less rigidly adhered to, than those of their Palestine 
brethren. So, while the grandson of Sirachides found no 
dqiSfiotor (as he calls it), i. e. no copy, exemplar, or (as one 
might injislsLte) fac-stmiile of his grandfather's work in his 
native land, he found one at Alexandria, where was more of 
a literary taste, and less of the feeling which dictated a rigid 
adherence to the views and traditions of the elders, ta*^3|^T. 

For the rest, the translator well appreciates the difficulty 
of translating Hebrew into Greek ; confesses his fear of oc- 
casional error, and begs for the indulgence of the reader, ad 
Well as for the exercise of his discrimination. He does not, 
therefore, lay claim to any inspiration on his part But how 
is this matter in respect to the author of the book ? The rea- 
der, by referring to p. 241 above, will see, that while he 
omits making a direct daim to the office o£si prophet, (which 
he doubtless knew would be controverted and denied), he has 

86* 
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still intended to be placed at the side of prophets, and take 
rank among the fayourite disciples of Solomon. The whole 
work is an ambitious imitation of this king's writings^ Even 
the nariQiov vfivog near the close, appears to have* had its 
origin in the eulogy of Wisdom in Prov. viiL Moreover the 
book has many very fine sayings and sentiments in it. I 
doubt not that it was much better written in HebreWy than it 
now appears to be in Grreek ; and I fully accede to what the 
translator says about his inability adequately to express the 
Hebrew original in the Gre^ language. The Qrreek of Ins 
preface at least, (which of course is all his own),, has so near 
an approach to barbarism in its. idiom, in the disjointed con* 
nection of the sentences, and in the use of some of the particles 
(e. g. ^a^), as to show that the writer expressed himself with 
much difficulty, and in the true style of a foreigner. And so 
it is with much of his translation. Still, it is Hebrew- Greeks 
imd even better than some of the Septuagint I have done 
my best to give the ideas of the preface ; but I have been 
compelled to use some freedom in translating, in order to make 
the version bearable. Whether I have hit the exact shade of 
the original meaning in ail cases, is of no importance to my 
present object That part for which the whole is translated, 
is quite plain and intelligible. 

I cannot refrmn from asking here : If the Jews were so fa- 
cile as to the admission of new books into the canon, (e. g. 
Daniel, many of the Psalms, Jonah, etc.), at a period so late 
as the Maccabaean times, how came it about, that the Wis- 
dom of Sirachy written at Jerusalem and before these times, 
and making, as we have seen, no small claims on adnussion 
to an elevated place, was not even to be found in Palestine 
some fifty years after this, but was lighted upon only among 
the distant Egyptians ? Consistency is a jewel of some val- 
ue ; and if so, why do not those confident neological critics, 
who so often hoist the standard on which is inscribed MAC- 
CABAEAN, and fight in earnest under this banner, — ^why- 
do they not show us some good and satisfactory reason for the 
exclusion of such books as the 2o(pia 2!eiQdx from the Pales- 
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tine canon (and even the Jewish Egyptian one)^ while books 
which they place far below this, now occupy, and for more 
than 1900 years (as they concede) have occupied a place 
among the sacred Scriptures of the Jews ? The whole af* 
fair makes greatly against their confident assumptions. 
. I have only to remark, that in the first sentence of the 
Prologue, if TtQocprjtoiv be regarded as referring to prophetical 
hooksj (and so I have taken it), then the aXXatv which follows 
must also mean other hooks. I suppose the ^xoXov&TiHotaiv, 
in this case, to refer to the order of arrangement in the Ca- 
non, which had been and still continued, (the appropriate 
sense of the Perf.), rather than to the time of writjng. Pro- 
phets, according to the Hebrew idiom, were all the writers of 
the Scriptures ; so that nQoquft^v specially if compared with 
the preceding v6(iovy would seem to mean the hooks so-called, 
in the case before us. But still the participle axoXovd-tpto- 
tGMf may appear rather to indicate persons who followed the 
so-called prophets (also considered as persons), if we look to 
the Hat avtovg by which it is accompanied. So De Wette 
has taken it. I do not consider this construction, howeveri 
as being certain ; for the gender of avtovg^ if it refers to 
books, would in this case be regulated by its antecedent nQfh 
q)7]t(»v. In case prophets means persons, then the prophets, 
who were the authors of the books belonging to the Old 
Testament which bear their names, are meant, and the others 
who have followed must mean other writers of the Jewish 
Scriptures who lived after them. But this can be understood 
only as to the greater p(»*tion of them ; for Haggai, Zechariah, 
and in particular Malachi, have always been regarded by the 
Jews as among the latest writers in their canon. Difficulties 
therefore lie in the way of De Wette's interpretation. Anal- 
ogy with the passage in the second sentence — " the law, the 
prophets, and the other patrical books" — would rather plead 
for the interpretation which I have put upon the passage, 
notwithstanding the difficulty in respect to the participle axo« 

Finally, tmv aXXfav narqmv ^i^limv, with the definite ar- 
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tide prefixed, And piaoed b j the ride of toS topuiw and rwr 
n^ofptitm which must in their rtxj natore be definite^ does 
bejond all reaso&aUe doubt limit the c^ntr hooH in qoestioa 
haej to the complement or remainder of the books wldek 
made np the holy Scriptnres. The triplex division^ Aere^ 
fore, ad in later times, lies on the very face of this whole rep- 
resentation* The natore of the appeid takes it for granted, 
that thb was well known, and would be unirersally under- 
stood. Of course, the usage of thus diyiiUng the Scriptures, 
must have been established for a considerable period, anterior 
to that in which the translator wrote, and anterior to the age 
of his grand^fiither. 



No. IL 

Psssagesintbe Vita ContemplatiTa of Fhib Jiidaeiis.^Qpp. H p. 475 

tdiL Uing&f, (flor. A. D. 40.) 

PhilOf in praising a contemplatiTe l^e and in giving vari-- 
ous examples of it, comes at last to the Therapeutcte or ]^$^ 
n$s (a. ta*^7t&K, medud, healen)^ whose devotional practices ha 
thus describes : 'Ef ixaarti da oiaiep teQOf, o itaXeirai asftpsiop 
rnti /KorcMTT^^ior, iv ^ fMO90Vf489H>i Tcc 90V aefipov fiiov pvtn^ 
fMK reXovptiu * fujdep eiaxofu^ovtegf ju^ notop, fi^ akop, fo^dep 
n wv &Xho9 otra tiQog tag rov ceifLfXTcg xquag ApayxdiOy 
aiXa vofwvgy xcu Xoyut •d-BtmMd'irta dia TtqotfiritAvy xcu v/i^ 
fwg xcu ra S3Jm olg inust^fiti xcu evae^ia avpcoi^ovrou xtu 

teleiovrrai ^Ertvyxavavteg yaq toig Uqo^ yt^amtaai^ 

fpiXoaoqiOVfji t^ nwt^v q>tXoaoq)ia9 dUf^oQavvregf inatd^ 
cvfu^ohx, ra rijg Qiftrig iQfif^peiag pofu^ovai apvaaG^g daoxsxQV^ 
fidv^gy iv vnovoicug dt^XovfJisvfjg. '^Eati de avtoig xtu ovyy^dfA" 
fMta naXcumv avdq^Vy ol r^g (UQeaeoag d^tiyitcu yevofievoi 
molXa f*yt]fiBia t^g dlXeyoQovfievtjg idiag daAinor» 

TaANSULTiON. In every house is a sanctuary, which is called 
sacred place or monariayy in which, being alone, they •perform 
the mysteries of a holy life ; introducing nothing into it, neither 
drink, nor bread-^orn, nor any of the other things which are ne- 
cessaiy for the wants of the body, but the laws^ and oradespre^ 



Sded by (he pmphds, and hymns and other \writing8\ by which 
knowledge and piety are increased and perfected. . . . Address- 
ing themselves to the sacred writings they philosophize their 
country's philosophy, interpreting allegorically, inasmuch as they 
regard those things which admit a plain interpretation, as sym- 
bols of something that is hidden and is indicated merely bjf 
vnovoia, [i. e. an under or secondary meaning]. They have alsa 
writings of their elders, who, being leaders of the sect, left many 
monuments of their allegorical notions. 

A doubt has been raised here, whether hymns and other 
[writinys2 hy which hnowledge and piety are increased and 
perfected^ is meant to designate a portion of the Scriptures* 
I do not see that there is good room, however, for reasonabla 
doubt The intimate junction of these with the Law and 
the Prophets ; the manner in which their contents are de* 
scribed ; and above all, the express distinction between these 
books and others which were peculiar to the sect of the Es* 
senes, and which were composed by the elders and leaders of 
the sect, make it quite plain that the hymns and other writ" 
ings belonged to the Scriptures. Even if these circumstances 
did not decide the case, the fact that Philo> unmediately after 
having mentioned these three classes of books, speaks of them 
as leqa yQafiiiara, sacred writings^ decides the point. In th^ 
days of Philo, then, the Jewish Scriptures in the hands of 
the Therapeutae consisted of three great divisions, in the 
same manner as we have seen in the book of Sirach. No 
intimation is anywhere given^ that the Essenes had a difiTe- 
rent Canon from that of the other Jews. Indeed, all the 
knowledge we have of them, would lead us to reject this idea* 
And as the sect was ancient, and rigidly adhered to the prac- 
tices of their fathers, we may well draw the conclusion, -that 
the triplex division of Scripture here described by Philo, had 
long existed in the usages of the Jewish nation. 



No. nL 

Passage firom Josephns, contra Apitmem, lAb, I. ^ 8. (Bom A. D. 37*) 
Ov yaq fWQiddeg ^i^lioop eial noQ jjfiTVf davficpmoDv xal 
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ixopta xqivw rip^ dpayQaqnp^^ ta dmcMog @«£a ftematevftivu, 
Kal toitiof ntPte fup icti ra Mwcins^, & twg 'n pefitmg 
neQis'xeiy xcu t^ rrjg ap-d'qomirfoviag nagadoatp ftsj^^ t^g ccv-- 
toS teXevt^g, Ovtog o x^og anoXeinBi tQUSiiXicov oUyoi^ 
Simf, *Ano de t^g Moavadiog telsvt^g fi^XQt t^g Aqta^iQ^nm 
rov fjisra Sig^riv IleQamp ^a(5iXi&ig CLQ%^g [a^^g is omitted va 
Euseb.], 01 lABta Mcava^v ^go(pijt<u ta HOtz avrovg nQajfi^" 
%a cwiyQa^ap h t^\ nm ddna ^Xioig. Ai di Xmneu tiff^ 
ce^g ifivovg sig top d'eop hoI totg ap&QWtatg im^^nag ro? 
^tov niqi ixovisi/p, l4^o di A^a^dQ^ov fii^^ ^^^ ^^^' ^V^ 
XQOPOVf yiyQ€an€u fih BKaata * niatsiag de ovx ofmag ^|iWca 
toig ago avtrnp^ did to f*^ ydpM'&eu ti^p t^p nqo^rit^p dxQi^ 
^ diadoxyp» ^V^ ^' fidTM' ^7(p Ttv^ ^fieXg tolg Idmg yQUfi* 
fMtci neaiatBvxufiePy toaovto yoQ ampog ^di^ nciQipxV^^^^* 
wke ttQOC^tiPvu ttg ovdep, oSts dtpsXetP ctvtWy oita fiata^H- 
wui tetoXfii}Xap. nd<Ji di cvfMjiVtop iatip ev^vg in t^ nQti- 
ttig yspddsfog *Iovdcuoig, to POfAi^eip avtd &eov diyfiata^ tmu 
twtoig ifAfidpeipf nm img aitdSp ai ddoi '&iiax6ip ^da^g. 

T&AN9XJkTioff. We hare not a countless number of bookc^ 
discordant and arrayed against each other ; but only two and 
twenty hooks, containing the history of every age, which are just« 
ly accredited as divine [old editions of Josephus read merely : 
** which are justly accredited"-— ^ara comes from Eusebius' traa- 
script of Josephus in Ecc. Hist. HI. 10] ; and of these, Jive be- 
long to Moses, which contain both the laws and the history of 
the generations of men until his death. This period lacks but 
little of 3000. years. From the death of Moses, moreover, un^ 
the reign of Artaxerxes, [Cuseb. — ^ from the death of Moses to 
that of Artazerxes' — and so most of the Codices omitting aQX^S^ 
reign]t king of the Persians after Xerxes, the prophets who fol- 
lowed Moses have described the things which were done during 
the age of each one respectively, in thirteen books. The remain- 
ing ^bw contain hymns to God, and rules of life for men. From 
the time of Artaxerxes, moreover, until our present period, all 
occurrences have been vmtten dovni ; hut they are not regarded 
aa entitled to the like credit with those which precede tikem, hecmue 
there was no certain succession of prophets. Fact has shown what 
confidence we .place in our own vnitiogau For aldiough so bssp 
ny ages have passed away, no one has dared to add to thexBi nor 






Co take anything from them, &or to make alteratioira. In all Jews 
it is impkmted, even from their birth, to regard them as being 
the instructions of God, and to abide steadfastly by them, and U* 
it be necessary to die gladly for them. 

Bemarks on this passage are unnecessary, as thej are so 
fully made in the preceding pages, viz. p. 223 seq. Of all 
fhe testimony among ancient writers about the Old Testa- 
ment, this is unquestionably the most important The intel« 
Hgence, the connections, the official character, and the integ- 
rity of Josephus, all conspire to render him worthy of the most 
entire credit The matter is not one about which he could 
be in doubt, when he speaks the views and feelings of hid 
countrymen. The latter part of Ms testimony makes it quite 
certain, that he did so speak ; for he tells us explicitly what 
the views and feelings of the Jews had always been, in refer- 
ence to their sacred books. To say as Herbst, many other 
Romanists, and some of the Neologists do, that Josephus only 
gives us his own private opinion, Is saying what is contra- 
dicted by his own explicit statement* The appeal to the 
Talmud, rather than to him, to determine the ancient number 
of the sacred books, respectively contained in the division of 
the Prophets and of the Ha^graphy, is altogether uncritical 
and inadmissible. The admission of such an appeal by Neo- 
logists, in order to maintain their favourite views about the 
lateness of Daniel and the Chronicles, shows fully that the 
spirit of party and of prejudice is not by any means confined 
to the so-called Orthodox* 



No. IV. 

Testimony of Mellto, bishop of Sardis, (flor< A. D. 170), presented by 
Ensebios in hia Historla £c& lab. IV. a 26. 

imcas CTiavd^ t'q n^og tov Xoyop x^tafABPog yeriaS-cu <TOf IxAo- 
ydgf Ix re tov i^fiov ual twf n^ocpfitw nt^ tm etatriQog %di 
mdcT^g T^g nicfBmg ^fiwp * In di not fia&m ri^f t£p naXcuwp 
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^i^liW i^Xifir^g aKQt^eutp, noaa top a^^fcor xai onoXa r^i^ 
rd^ip ehp, icnovdcuja to touwro ftQa^aiy inurrafterog <tov to 
anovdouop ntQi rijp niatw^ xai (pdofiad'eg nsQi tor Xoyop * 
on re fidXuna nattenv n6&<^ too ngog &€op tcofra nQOXQireig, 
9teQi rf^g altariav aantjQiag aye^iCoiuvog * avA&w wv elg 
r^ dpatoXijv, xal eoag rov tonov yePOfAewog ip^a ixtiQvj[&^ 
x€u ingax^'^j xcu dxQi^oig fia&(OP rd r^g nakaidg dta'^rpajg 
fii^Ua, vTtord^ag Snsfixpd cou * dp iau rd opofiata * Miodv- 
ciiog niptt * yipiaig, i^odogy Xevittxop, dqi&im, dtvteQOPo- 
luop . 'Jrjaovg IVavij^ Kqitcu, *Pov{^, BaaiUmp tiaaaQOy na- 
QoXBuiofiipiOp 8vo* ^'aXfuOp Ja^ldy 2!oXofMapog ncLgoiiuou 
^ xcu aoq^ia, ixxXtjcuzatf^gf iofia dafidtiopi 'Ici^ ' TlQaqs-Qtw^ 
'Haatwt 'leQefjuWy wp daidexa ip fWPO^t^Xipy Japi^X, 'Itl^B- 
xuiXy "Eadqag * e£ lap xcu tdg ixXoydg inoif^adfit^, elg e^ ^t^ 
lia dteXop, 

Translation. Melito to Onesimus his brother, feting; 
Since you have often requested, through the earnest desire that 
you cherish for the word [of God], that you might have a selec- 
tion made for you from the Law and the Prophets, which has 
respect to our Savioik and the whole of our &ith ; and since 
moreover you have been desirous to obtain an accurate account 
of the ancient hooks, both as to their number and their order ; I 
have taken pains to accomplish this, knowing your earnestness 
in respect to the faith, and your desire for instruction in regard 
to the word ; and most of all, that you, while striving after eter- 
nal salvation, through desires after God, give a preference to 
these things. Making a journey therefore into the east [Pales- 
tine], and having arrived at the place where these things [i. e. 
scriptural events] were proclaimed and transacted, I there learn- 
ed accurately the books of the Old Testament, which I here ar- 
range and transmit to you. The names are as follows : The five 
books of Moses, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuter- 
onomy. Then Joshua of Nun, Judges, Ruth, four books of 
Kings, two of Chroniclea The Psalms of David, the Proverbs 
of Solomon (also called Wisdom), Ecclesiastes, the Song of 
Songs, Job. Prophets : Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Twelve in one 
book, Daniel, Ezekiel, Ezra. From these I have made selections, 
distributing them into six books. 

Bemarks on this passage, sufficientlj oopiouSy the reader 

will find on pp. 258 seq. above. As the earliest Christiaa 
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writer who has given us a list of the CHd Test books, and a^ 
a man of much learning and disti;iguished piet j, his testimony 
desenres special consideration. 



No. V. 

Testimony of Origen, preserved in Eusebiug* Hist Ecc. Lib. IV. c. 25. 

Tov flip rotye ttq^xov i^tiyovfievog WaXfihv, ex-&e<ji9 nsftoi- 

f^ai (^^^Qiyivrjg) rov rojp leQmv yqaq>mv irjg nakaidg dia'&i^xtjg 

icaruXoyoVy (o8i ncog yQacpcov xara Xs^iv ' „ot;x ayvoritiov ^ 

elvai rag ivSiad^/^xovg ^i^Xovg, <og 'E^gawi noQadidoaciv^ dvo 

xal sixoci * oaog 6 dgi'&fjiog tav noQ avtols irroejj^euor iatip.*' 

£Jta fvetd zwa imq^sQSi Xsymr ' „ei(Tt da ai efxoci Mo §t^koi 

xad^ 'E^qatovg aide • ij ttcvq i^fiiv rivsmg ifnyFyQafifjtsvrj, na- 

Qu da 'E^gaioig uTrb t^g dox^g t^g ^l^Xov B qt] al'd' , otibq 

ictlv iv cigxi • ''E^odog, Ov aXsa (Atad^ , ottsq iati ravra ta 

opo^ara * Aev^tiHoVy Ovixq a, ncu ixaXsGBP ' '^Qi'&fAol^ 

lt4(AfiB<sqiex<ad8tf/i' /devtBQUvofuov, '^EXXb ddde^O' 

^lf*f wroi 01 Xoyoi' 'Iijcwg vlog Navij, 'ImaovB ^iv 

Novv KQital, 'Potf&y noQ avtoig iv «w, 2!<oq)stifA' 

BaailBMop nQoirtj, dsvtBQo, naq avtoTg tv Haftov^Xy 6 •d'B- 

ixXtjrog' BaciXeioSp tQitt^, terdgrr^, iv ipl, Ovaft,fiiXe% 

Ja^idy oTzeg i<jtl ^aaiXsuov Ja^id * IlciQctXeinofiefaip Tigci* 

Tijy devtegcty iv iviy J i^q^ dia^Atfiy omq iazi X&yw ^fiB" 

4f£v' '^Ea^Qog ttgatog xai d^ttQog iv iviy 'E^ga, o ion 

^orjd'og' ^i§Xog WaX^mvy £8 (peg OiXXi/a' ^XofiSvTog 

Tlixgoifuaiy MiaXdd" '^ExxXT^fsiaatiigy Kia iXed" fjtafift 

^afidtrnVy £lg daaigifi' 'Haaiag^ 'leaal'd' 'legsfiiftg 

avv d-gi^votg xcu t^ iTtujtoX^, iv ivly 'legefiia* Jani^kf 

davi^X. *Ie^eHt^Xy 'le^exii^X' 7oa^, ^Iti^* ^Eisd't^g, 'E a- 

^y^g . "^Iqi de twtwv iatl td Maxxa^cuxd, ansg invfiygcm- 

tai 2^ag^^d' aag^ave IX, 

TuAifSLATioN. In explaining the first Psalm^ he [Origen] sets 
forth a catalogical view of the sacred books of the Old TesOh- 
ment ; describing them in the following manner : ^ One must 
not be ignorant, that there are ttcenty4tvo books of the covenant, 
as the Hebrews reckon them ; which is the number of letters in 

87 
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dieir alphabet" Then, after some remerkB, he adds : ^ Moreo- 
ver the Uctnt^Awo hooks of the Hebrewdsre these ; the book en- 
titled Genesis by us, but by the Hebrews Bretithy from the be- 
ginning of the book, for this means in ike beginrnng ; Ezodnsi, 
Ouaiesmoihj i. e. these are the names ; Leviticus, Ouikroj i. e. 
and he ca]]ed ; Numbers, Ammtgpkekodim ; Deuteronomy, EBc 
HaddAanm^ i. e. these are the words ; Joshua the son of Nun, 
Jonu htn AVim ; Judges, Ruth, with them [the Hebrews] in 
one, Sofihgtim ; Kings first and second, among them one, iS^em- 
oudj the called of God ; Kings third and fourth m one, (hunane- 
Uck Davidj L e. the reign of David ; Chronicles (or Supplement) 
first and second, in one, Dihre Mmnntf L e. accounts of the 
times ; Ezra first and second, in one, Ezra, which means helper ; 
the book of Psalms, Sepher Thilltm ; the Proverbs of Solomon, 
MidoA ; Ecclesaastes, E6ddh ; the Song of Songs, Sir Hassir- 
tm ; Isaiah,. Jemaa ; Jeremiah with Lamentations and the epis- 
tle, in one» Jeremia ; Daniel, Ikmiel ; Ezekiel, kezkdj Job, JiJh ; 
Esther, Esther, Besides these, there are the Maccabees, which 
are inscribed SarbeUi Sarbene EL 

Tke- names in Italic, are the representatives of the Hebrew 
Dame» of the books. Of the twentj-two books^ said by Ori- 
gen to belong to Hebrew Scriptares, he produces (as related 
by Ensebius), only twenty-one. But there can be no doubt 
that this is an error either in the copy of Eusebios, or of soine 
of his transcribers. (See on this subject p. 260 above). The 
fact that Rufinus, in his translation of Origen, specifies the 
Twelve Minor Prophets (in one book, as always in ancient 
times), which are omitted in the catalogue above, and also the 
Bttture of the case, (since Origen has said that there are twen- 
ty-two books), make it entirely clear that Origen's catalogue 
originally contained, or was intended to contain, the Prophets 
in question. 

in respect to the MibCCABBES^ the Hebrew title which Ori- 
gen has given it, (the first book only is meant), shows that he 
was acquainted with the work in Hebrew ; in which, no doubt, 
it was originally composed. So says Jerome : " Maccabaeo- 
mm primum libcum Hebraicum reperi. Secundus Graecus 
est ; quod ex ipsa quoque phrasi probari potest ; i. e. The 
first book of the Maccabees I found in Hebrew. The second 
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is Greek ; which is evident from ita ^hn&eohgy*' In FroL 
Graleata This is the reason why Origen speaks ef it as be* 
log among the books of the Hebrews. But he expressly 
separates it from their canonical books : l|oi ds tovioav x. r. X, 
To count upon Origen as including the Maccabees in bis Ca- 
non, as Herbst does, is strange enough, after Origen himself 
has separated it by an S^g^ i. e. eoctrinsic, ahroady fareign* 
In respect to the meaning of the Hebrew title, as given in 
the unskilful manner of Origen, who makes the Greek letters 
the representatives of it, not improbably it may be : History 
of the Princes of the sons of God^ i. e, bj$ *»5a *»'nb J^ia*^i», the 
first word being employed in its Aramaean sense; which 
would be no improbability, at the time when the book was 
written. Other explanations may be seen in £ichh. Einl. IV* 
p. 222 ; but they are less probable. The princes seem to be 
the Maccabaean leaders, and the sons of God means the party 
of the pious who clave to these leaders. There was another 
i^>ocryphal book, also, extant probably in Hebrew, in Origen's 
day, namely, the Wisdom of Sirach. But he does not appear 
to have seen anything but the Greek copy, when he wrote the 
catalogue above. 

I would merely remark at the close, that Origen, from his 
long continued critical study of the Scriptures, his enlightened 
views in relation to this subject, his integrity, and his long 
residence both in Egypt and in Palestine, must have fully 
known what the Jews in general, in both countries, thought 
in respect to their Canon. One difficulty only remains. This 
is, that Origen not only includes Lamentations with Jeremiah, 
but also an epistle, or rather the epistle. What is this ? Is it 
the so-called Epistle of Jeremiah to the captives at Babylon^ 
which constitutes one of the apocryphal books, and consists 
of seventy-three verses ? So the Romanists affirm. But of 
this I must doubt ; because no other ancient list of the sacred 
books has comprised this with Jeremiah and Lamentations, 
excepting such as appear to be copied from him. That Jere- 
miah wrote le^fers to the exiled Jews, is certain ; see Jer. 
That some of his predictions were written hj Barocli 
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Mparatety, is plain from Jer. xxxti. I canaot bat feel, that 
some of the epistles named in the book of Jeremii^ were 
added to it, at least in the copy which Orisen had, in the 
waj of an appendage, instead J being »cor^ with tbe 
main body <ji the work. In the time of Jerome, the apocry* 
phal Epistle of Jeremiah, as Herbst confesses (EinL p. 14), 
was incorporated with Baroch, as a sixth chapter, (and so of- 
tentimes since) ; and yet of this Jerome says expressly r 
*^ Librum Baruch, qui apad Hebraeos nee hgitur nee kahetur, 
praetermisimus, i. e. the book of Baruch, which the Hebrews 
neither read nor possess^ we pass by." We must, therefore^ 
either attribute wror to Origen in respect to the Efiide in 
question, or explain it in some such way as I have done. The- 
Couneil of Laodicea, as will be seen in the sequel, I£lary, 
aiso Cyiill of Jerusalem, Athanasins, and Synopsis Seriptarae 
(in 0{^ Athanas.), all exhibit the same, or the like difficul- 
ties, in regard to the component parts of Jeremiah, probid>Iy 
copying in this respect the representation of Origen. The 
disjointed and as it were fragmentary state of Jeremiah in an* 
cicmt times, (witness the Septuagint Version), is in aU prober 
bility the basis of this peculiarity in some of the ancient listSL 
of the scriptural books. The matter has not yet been fully 
deared up ; bat the weight ei testimony is altogether against, 
t^e supposition of an apocr^Jud book being meant 
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Iiist of canonical Books as made out by the Coimcil of Laodicea ; 

(between A- D. 360—364.) 

Can. 59. ^'Ott ov- Ikl idiestiHwg \l)a}.fjimg Xiy^'^^ ^^ ^ ^^* 
x^cr/^ ovdi aMtpopiata fii-^a^ dXka fMPa la xavoptxa t^sr 
HUiv^g itcu naXamg dtaO^Ttiig. Can. 60. "Oaa dsT^i^lia dpor 
yjt$f(6cxe(jd'ai t^g naXcuag diad'^xiig * a, Fheatg xoafiov. §^y 
"^E^odog e'S [Aiyvjnov. /, ^etfizMop. d', '^Qid'fwt. «', ^e»- 
xeQOPQfuavi at, 'I^coug Navij* Ct KqitcU, 'P^v^. ly, ^^<t- 
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XsinofMSva a, ^. i§^^ "Eisdqag, d,^, «/, ^!§log tpaXfmv ^'. 
lid', Ilc^otfucu 2^<xXoi»mirtog, d, 'EHnXtjcicuiti^g. urr, Aa* 

ag. h\ 'le^cfuag hcu BnQWXf ^Q^oi xcu mujtohu. Tidy 

Translation. Canon 59. Private Psalms must not be read 
in the church, nor uncanonical books, but only the canonical 
ones of the New and Old Testaments. Canon 60. The Imm^s 
of the Old Testament which ought to be read : (1) Genesis of 
the world. (2) Exodus from Egypt. (3) Leviticus. (4) Num- 
bers. (5) Deuteronomy. (6) Joshua of Nun. (7) Judges, Ruth. 
(8) Esther. (9) I. Kings, first and second [I. and II. Samuel]. 
(10) n. Kings, first and second. (11). Chronicles, first and sec- 
ond. (12) Ezra, first and second [i. e. Ezra and Nehemiah]. 
(13) The book of Psalms^ 150. (14) Proverbs of Solomon. 
(15) Ecclesiastes. (16) Song of Songs. (17) Job. (18) Twelve 
Prophets. (19) Isaiah. (20) Jeremiah and Baruch, the Lamen- 
tations and the Epistles. (21) Ezekiel. (22) Daniel. 

The Hagiography are here all put in junction together; 
Chronicles . is joined with the historical books; Esther is 
placed before them ; Job after the Hagiography ; the twelve 
Prophets before the others ; and Daniel along with them ; as 
in our Bibles. But as this Council used the Septuagint, we 
cannot say with certainty that they followed any of the usual 
Hebrew copies in arrangement. How near they come to Ort* 
gen, is plain from the pecuHar alleged contents of the book of 
Jeremiah. Baruch and the (apocryphal ?) Epistle both are 
included, fhese were probably now joined in one book, 
(as in Jerome's time), and so they are here named. The so- 
lution of this phenomenon which appears most probable to me, 
I have already given in my remarks on the list of Origen. 
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• Cyrill of Jemsalera, (flor. A. D. 350), in Hierosol. Catechesis, IV. No. 

33-^6. 0pp. p. 69. edit ToutteL 

*49ayiff(oaHe tag '^eiag yQacpdg, rig eiKooi 8vo ^t^Xovg r^g 
vtntkiudg dia&i^}^g, tag vno tap i^dofii^xapta dvo ifti/jqvsvtwf 
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i(ffo ^ tf & i u r«tc. — *» — Tov pofuw iup yitq eurir td Mm- 
aims ngmtcu niww fii^lot. — — i^ di^ 'Iiiawg vios Nixvif^ 
nm tm9 K^rwf (ura rjg 'Pw& fitfiXSop t^dofiow agi&fumfMC' 
mw^ twf di Xouuip iaroQtMW9 ^tfiXimpf ngmtti tuu IkntiQa r«i»r 
fiaadunPf fua naq 'E^QCuotg iati ^ifilos ' fMt di xia 1/ f^r^ 
3NU ^ tiTOQtii ' Ofwuog di na^ avt^He xou twf TtaQaJLoaefu- 
p$Mf 9 nqmxti iMU ri d&itiQat ftia Tuyxapu ^i^legt xeu uw "Ea^ 
dqa 17 n^Tii nai 7 SevreQaf fda Xtkoyunou * dmdexatij ^^Xog- 
^ ^Ea^&riQ, xa< tit, fdv leroQix a ravra, ta di isr oixtiQa 
TVfiavu nirttj 'I(o^, xai ^l^Xog ^^aXfuSv, xo! naqoifUouj xoX 
'ExxX^nutat^gy xai aaiia oGfAcitfov, inraxaidixwiw ^i^liow ' 
iffl di rovtotg tanQOtptitixa ndvte * rioy dcidsxa yr^tHj^ 
mr fua ^i^htg^ xai 'Huouov fuetf xai ^eQefuw futa Ba^ovx 
xai &^]^mp xai imaroX^g * e7ta 'le^sxt^X * xai 1/ tcv Aavt^ 
HxofftfjdevreQa ^i^Xog tijg naXcuag dia&^xrjg. 

Translation. Make yourself weU acquainted with the divine 
Scriptures, the tweuty-two books of the Old Testameot, which 
were translated by the seventy-two interpreters. . . . The first 
five books are of MJoses^ which is the Law. • . . Then comes 
Joshua of Nun ; Judges with Ruth, numbered the seventh book ; 
of the remaining historical books, first and second of Kings 
[L n. Sam.], one book among the Hebrews. One also is the 
third and fourth of Kings ; with them also the Chronicles, first 
and second, are one book; the first and second of Ezra [Ez. 
Neh.] are reckoned as one ; the twelfth book is Esther ; and 
these are the kiti^nad ones. The poetical books are ^ve ; viz. 
Job, the book of Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song 
of Songs, the seventeenth book. To these must be added &Ye 
prophetic ones; the twelve Prophets, one book; one also of 
Isaiah ; of Jeremiah with Barucb, Lamentations, and the epistle ; 
then Ezekiel; and Daniel, the twenty-second book of the Old 
Testament. 

Here is a different arrangement still, which is the same for 
the most part as in our present English Bibles. The only 
exception is, that the Minor Prophets are placed before the 
others. The books of the Hagiography, as described by Jose- 
phus, are here all associated and called C'tmxriQa, i. e. mea- 
sured, in metre, or poetic. The same difficulty also appears 
bere^ as in the Canon of the Laodicean Council, in respect 



to ihe ooDstitueDt parts of Jeremiah. I bare nothing more tor 
say concerning this difficulty, than what I have already said. 
The list of books was evidently copied from the like source 
with the list of the Council, i. e* it was [u:obably made out 
from Origen's Catalogue. 



No. VIII. 

Gregory Naraanzen (flor. 370), 0pp. II. Carmina, XXXIII. 

In this 33d Carmen or sacred Ode, Gregory has underta- 
ken, in accordance with tbe taste and fancy of the times^ to 
throw the names of all the sacred books into measured versob 
He thus proceeds with the Old Testament : 

^JaroQiyicu (isv iaai ^i^Xoi dvoxaidsxa naaai^ 
T^g dQxaiOTEQTig 'E^gaixtjg coifir^g, 
nQ(oti<jt7i rsvBaig, elr "'El^odog, ^evizixorrey 
"EnuT ^Qid'fAoi, eira ^BvteQog Nofiog. 
'^mit 'Irjaovg, xal KQirai ' 'Povd- oydoi] ' 
'H ds ivdtT] deTidtJ] te ^i^Xoi, Trgdl^eig Baatltjoav, 
Kai UuQaXsiTioiiEvai • iaicx-tov "Er^dqav exeig. 
Ai de atixfjQ<u mvte, g)v nq^rog ya '/oa]3, 
'^EnEira ^avid, eiia TQsTg JloXofioivreicUf 
*EKxkriaiaazrig, aafia^ xai TraQOifiiai* 
Kal nivO^ oiioitog TTvevfj^azog nQocprjtixov • 
Miav (itv daiv ig ygacpr^v ot Wadena, 
Qarjt, xai l4[ioig, koi Mixctiag 6 tQitog, 
'^Ttsit '/cajyl, alt 'loovdg, 'A^diag, 
NaovfA re, 'A^^axovfi re, xal 2!ocpoviag, 
'AyyaTog, eha ZaxaQiag, MaXa^iag • 
Mia fifv Olds, ^evtega de 'Haatag, 
'^Ensid^ 6 xXTjd^aig 'IfiQSfiiag ix ^Qe<fovg, 
Elt 'le^exn^ly xai ^antjXov xdQig* 
^Aqx^^if^^ H'^v s(^^xa dvca xal sixoai ^t^Xovg, 
Totg rdSv 'E^Qaicov yQdmiaaiv dptid'szovg. 

Translation. All the historical books are twelve, of the an- 
cient Hebrew wisdom. First Genesis, then Exodus, and Levit- 
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iciM^ then Numbeni, then Beateronomy. Then Joshoa, «nd 
Judges ; Ruth is the eighth ; the ninth and tenth books are the 
acts of Kings ; then Chronicles ; the last is Ezra. There are^^w 
books in metre ; the first of \vhich is Job, then David [Psalms], 
diree belong to Solomon, viz., Ecc, Canticles, Proverbs. In like 
manuer there aiefioe of the prophetic Spirit ; twelve of these are 
comprised in one, viz. Hosea, Amos, Micah, then Joel, Jonah, 
Obadiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggaj, Zechariah,and 
Malachi ; tliese make the first The second is Isaiah, then Jer- 
emiah who was called from the womb, Ezekiel, and the grace 
of Daniel. I have exhibited twenty-two books, corresponding 
with the twenty-two letters of the Hebrews. 

It will be perceived, that in making out twent^-Hoo booksy 
Gregory has separated Buth from Judges, and omitted Es- 
ther. The same omission we find in Athanasius, and in some 
other cases ; but the testimony of Josephus, and of the feast 
of Purim, in behalf of the antiquity of this book, place it be- 
yond our reach to call in question its place in the Canon. 
We have found the same omission in Melito, (p. 259 seq.), 
but have supposed it to belong, in that case, merely to error 
in transcribing. In Melito and in Gregory, JEzra no doubt 
comprehends Nehemiah ; for such was the usual custom of 
the ancients. But in Gregory, there 'is an evident purpote 
of omitting Esther ; for he has separated Judges and Buth, in 
order to make out the twenty-two books which are the usual 
number. Jt is difficult to say what was the inducement to 
this, unless it was, that the Greek copy of the Scriptures in 
his hands, embraced Esther with all the Alexandrine inter- 
polations. No wonder he (having no acquaintance with the 
Hebrews) rejected it, if such were the case. Not a word in 
Gregory about any of the apochryphal books ; and yet he en- 
titles his Ode : 71bq\ t<ar yvt^amv ^ipdov r^g 4)-8anv£vctov 
rQaq^ijg, i. e, concerning the genuine books of the inspired * 
Scriptures. Of course he regards books not named, as not 
belonging to this category j and therefore he must have re- 
jected the Apocrypha. 

One other thing is worthy of note here, viz., that both Cy- 
rill of Jerusalem and Gregory Nazianzen make a triplex di- 
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vision of tl^ Scriptures ; but not on Talmudic ground. Tkey 
divide them into twelve historical^ ^ve poetical, and ^vepro* 
phetical books ; for, on the ground of their ignorance of the 
true nature of Hebrew poetry, they never dreamed that the 
prophets were mostly poetic. Their division is not a bad one^, 
inasmuch as it is built on the matter and manner of the books ;. 
with the exception of their error about the form of prophetic 
composition. It is substantially adopted in our English Bi- 
bles. Let the reader note well, in examining all these lists 
of the Old Testament Books, that not one of them join Chra- 
nicles or Daniel with the Kethubim or Hagiography. 



No* IX. 

Athanasins of Alexandria (flor. A. D. 826), in an extwwjt from hfe 37th: 
festal Epistle, inserted in 0pp. L p. 961. 

Athanasius prefaces his list of Sacred Books hj the follow- 
ing remarks : 

"We fear lest, as Paul wrote to the Corinthians, a few of the 
simple may wander away from their simplicity and purity by 
Keasen of the craHiness of certain men, ftod finally may begin to 
take tljemselves to the books called apoenyphaly being deceived 
by theiir likeness to the true books. 1 beseech you to bear with 
me^ if I write to you reminding you of things already known, 
on account of the necessity and the edification of the church* 
Being about to do this, I shall employ, for the support of my 
undertaking, the formula of Luke the evangelist, saying as iBm 
did: Forasmuch as there are some who have underti^en to^ 
compose for themselves books called apocryphal, and to mingie 
these with the inspired Scripture, respecting which we hav«> 
been fully persuaded, as eye-witnesses and ministers of the word 
from the beginning have delivered to the fathers, it seemed good 
to me also, being exhorted thereto by my genuine brethren, and 
having made myself acquainted with the subject, to set forth from 
the beginning and in due order tlie canoniad books which have 
been delivered to us, and believed to be divine ; so that every 
one, if he is led away by deceit, may learn well to know those 
who have seduced him, while he who remains pure may rejoice 
in having this admonition again repeated. 
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All tbe books of the Old Testunent, then, are twenty-two ; 
as many, according to report, as the alphabetic letters of the 
Hebrews. In order and name ihey are thus : First the Genesis^ 
then Eiodus, next Leviticus, after this Numbers, and finally 
Deuteronomy. In the sequel of these are Joshua of Nun, and 
Judges, and after this Ruth ; and then fbUow the four hoctks 
of- Kings, and of these the first and second are numbered as one, 
and the third and fourth likewise as one. After these is the 
book of Psalms, then Proverbs, Ekrclesiastes, Song of Songs; 
then comes Job, and finally the Prophets. Twelve of these are 
reckoned as one book; then comes Isaiah, Jeremiah with Ba- 
ruch and Lamentations and the Epistle, after these Ezekiel, and 
Daniel Tlius fiu* are set forth the books of tbe Old TestamenL" 

I have deemed it unnecessary to transcribe the original 
Greek here, as it is so exactly like the preceding lists, except 
in some trifling particulars. One of these is, that Athanasius 
places Job after the Kethubim, and next before the Pn^hets. 
He also omits, as has before been remarked, the book of Es- 
ther. That it is designed in him will be dear from the pas- 
sage which follows, and which he subjoins to his catalogue d 
the New Test books that follow those of the Old Testament 
as given above. Tbe concluding part runs thus : 

** These are the fountains of salvation, so that he who tfainsts 
for these oracles may be fiJled with them. By these only is the 
doctrine of godliness taught Let no one add to these, or take 
anything firom them. By these our Lord confounded tbe Sad- 
ducees, saying : Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures. To the 
Jews he said, in the way of exhortation : Search the Scriptures, 
for diese are they which testify of me. But for the sake of more 
accuracy, I have deemed it necessary also to set forth in this 
writing, that there are other books besides these, whieh are noi 
oanonicalj designated by the fathers to be read by those who have 
recently joined us, and are desirous to be instructed in the doc- 
trine of piety ; viz. the Wisdom of Solomon, the Wisdom of Si- 
rach, and Either, and Judith, and Tobit, and (as we call it) the 
Apostolic Doctrine (didax^ tcSv uTractoXtoy), and the Shepherd* 
Those then being canonical, and these being read, let there be no 
mention even of any apocryphal book. These are the inventions 
of heretics, who compose them at their pleasure, assigning and 
adding to them dates, so that they may have the semblance of 
ancient books, and that by this means they may find occasion to 
lead the simple into error." 
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This remarkable passage places tbe books which we name 
apocryphal, in their position as estimated by the fathers in 
general. They might be read in order to enlarge our Chris- 
tian knowledge of religious things ; but they were merely 
subordinate and secondary. The cctnoniccd books were sepa- 
rated from them by a wide distinction. 

Athanasius evidently uses apocryphal in the sense of spu- 
rious, worthless, and not merely to designate books not pub- 
licly read, as some of the earlier fathers used it I get the 
impression from what he has said, in the last paragraph quoted 
from him, that he intends and expects the second class of books 
only, to be read tn private, by recent converts desirous of ac- 
quiring more enlarged religious knowledge; for how other- 
wise could he limit the reading to new converts f As he has 
expressly named Esther among these, I do not see how we 
can avoid the conclusion, that he positively rejected it from 
the proper Canon of the Old Testament He makes twenty- 
two books, by separating Judges and Ruth, and omitting 
Esther. This is a peculiar circumstance, both in Gregory 
and Athanasius ; but the reasons of it we can only conjecture, 
for we have no certain clue by which we can come to a proper 
historical knowledge of them. At all events, they can have 
DO influence, (in the face of so much other testimony to the ca- 
nonical rank of Esther), in moving us to reject the book as 
they have done. 



No. X. 

SYNOP81& ScRiPTURAB Sackae, by an unknown writer of tlie times of 
Athanasius, attributed by some to him, and published in his Works, 
VoL II. p. 126 seq. 

The Benedictine editors of Athanasius spe^ in exalted 
terms of the erudition and judgment of the writer of this Sy- 
nopsis, whom they think not to be Athanasius. He has 
shown an accurate acquaintance with the holy books, and 
particularized each, by an extract from the commencement of 
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each book, wliidi lie subjoins to the name of the book. To 
Bipare room, I omit the Crreek original and the extracts, anci 
five here the list of books, in his own langaage* 

Translation. GenesiB, Exodas, I^viticus, Ntrmbers, Deit- 
teroBomy, Joshua the son of Nun, Judges, Ruth, I. IL Kings 
[I. II. Samuel] reckoned as one book, IIL IV. Kings numbered 
as one book, L IL Chronicles reckoned as one book, I. IL £zm 
[Ezra and Nehemiah] reckoned as one book, Psalter of David 
having 150 Psalms, Parables of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Songs, Job, Twelve Prophets, viz. Hosea, Amos, Micha, Joel, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniab, Haggai, Zecha- 
riah, Malachi, (these are comprised in one book), Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekie), DanieL The canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment are tioeniy^wo^ equal in number to the Hebrew letters ; 
for they have so many elementary signs. 

Besides these are other books of the Old Testament, which, cart 
not canonical [inspired] ; and these are read only ly caterhnmens ; 
viz. Wisdom of Solomon, Wisdom of Jesus the son of Siracfa, 
Esther, Judith, Tobit. Thus many are the books of the CMd 
Testament not canonicdL Some of the ancients have affirmed 
Esther to be canonical among the Hebrews; and also that Rutli 
is joined with Judges and reckoned as one book. In this man- 
ner they make out the complement of twenty-two books. 

The books of the Old Testament, canonical and uncanonical, 
are so many, and of such a kind. 

It is easy to see, that this is little else than an exact copy, 
throughout, of the list of Athanasius. But the writer is more 
explicit. While he omits Esther in his list, he gives us an ac- 
count of a different opinion, viz. in favour of inserting it. So 
he also notices the usual manner in which Ruth was united 
with Judges. He also tells us that only the catechumens read 
the uncanonical, i. e. uninspired books, which had been ap- 
pended to the Old Testament. This seems of course to ex- 
clude the puhlic reading of them, at least in the churches 
within his circle of knowledge. 

Having completed his list, the writer proceeds to give a 
synopsis of the contents of each book ; and when he has com- 
pleted his summary of the canonical books, he again mentions 
that the others are not read, except in the limited manner 
already described; p. 1C8. It seems singular that no men- 
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tion is here made of the Maccabees, Baruch, the additions to 
Daniel, Ezra, etc Nothing can be clearer, however, thaa 
that Athanasius and the author of the Synopsis reject the idea 
of ingpiratian, in regard to what we now name apocryphal 
books. But at the close of his work the author of the S7* 
nopsis says: "The books of the Old Testament which ar© 
doubted (dptdeyofisva =« denied), are Wisdom, Sirach, Es- 
ther, Judith, Tobit With these also are numbered Macca* 
bees, four books, Ptolemaid (?), Psalms, Canticles, Susanna^ 
These are the books of the Old Testament which are denied 
(dvriXsyofABPa)/* As this is quite an enlargement of his pre- 
▼ious list of uncanonical books, so it serves to show, that the- 
latter class just mentioned did not attain even to the privilege 
of being allowed to the catechumens^ An inauspicious pas- 
sage to the Romish deutero-canon I 



No. XI 

Epiphanius (flor. A. D. 368), de Mensuris et Ponderibus, c. xxiii. Vol. 

n. p. 180, edit Petav. 

Epiphanius has spoken in three different places respecting 
the Canon of the Old Testament ; viz. in the passage named 
above, in Haeres. VIIL and Haeres. LXXVI. In the first 
two passages he gives a catalogue of the books. The most 
complete is the one here selected. 

He prefaces his list with the following remarks : " The 
Hebrews have twenty-two letters ; according to these they 
number their books, although they are in reality twenty-seven* 
But since with them five letters are double, making in fact 
twenty-seven, they contract them into twenty-two ; and so the 
books which are twenty-seven are contracted into twenty-two." 
He then goes on to give a list of the books ; which I copy here, 
because the curiosity of the Hebrew student will be gratified 
to learn how Epiphanius pronounced Hebrew, and in what 
way he represented it 

Uqcozii Bgiaiid; ij xaXsitai FivBaig xoafMv • ih^mfi<id-^ ^ 
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qelfiy TO jdevteQOPOfUOf. /Ii^ov^ ^ tmv *Itj(sov rav Nav^' di* 
10^, 17 tw 'Id^ ' duiaoq)'d'£lfjiy 17 rmv KQttmr * dtugov^y 17 rov 

TlaqaXemoiAivwf' de^Quofislfiy Hoc^cbkeimffUPto^ ^ 

fMvil^ Baatktmt TtQ^ni ' dadovdeficviXy BcurtXsmv devtiQa* 
dfiaXax^^h BaaiXewv jQirtj * d/AoXaxBh BaaiJLaieh ttta^ti * 
dfuaXio&f 17 Ila^fuiov * denioiXe'd', 'Exxh^ijuMJ^g * (n^oHri- 

OQoqnitw * difactioVf rw nQoq)^&v 'Haatov * dte^fuw, ^ roS 

Translation. First Genesis, which is ealled Genems of the 
world ; Exodus, L e. departure of the sods of Isroel from Egypt ; 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua of Nun, Job, Judges, 
Ruth, the Psalter, L IL Chronicles, I. EL Kings [L U Samuel], 
m. IV. Kings, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Minor Prophets, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, I. II. Ezra [Ezra, Nehemiah], 
Esther. 

I have omitted in this version all the Hebrew names, and 
such words as are connected merely with the representation 
of them* Although Epiphanius was born and brought up in 
Palestine, and must have had some knowledge of the He- 
brew language, the Hebrew names inserted in this list are but 
a sorry testimony to the accuracy of that knowledge. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that he has sufiered from transcribers ; 
e. g. <yiQa<naeiiJi, for d'^'^^n , where -cxw/* in Epiphanius's pre- 
sent text stands clearly for -QEifi, by a mistake of copyists. 
The «, here and elsewhere, represents the long Hhireq in He- 
brew. Peculiar is his prefixing the Aramaean "n to most of 
the names, which he writes dy da, ds, and even did, dia, and 
which means of, i. e. book of such or such a name. Ilie 
name of Psalms, cq>SQteXelfi, =d*^^J7ln ^Bd . In some other 
cases, which I cannot here particularize, the Hebrew names 
are doubtless deformed by the ignorance of copyists ; e. g. de- 
fioviX = ij^lTaia , dadovdefiovsl =» David-Samuel ? etc But— 
to my direct object. 
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Epiphanius adds to the list translated above, after eome 
remarks which we need not here repeat : ** There is another 
little book, nan^ed Kinothj which means the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah. The same, which exceeds the due number, is 
joined and united with Jeremiah." He then goes on, in the 
fashion of the daj, to find corresponding twenty^twosy in a va- 
riety of things presented in the Scriptures. 

We perceive that the list of Old Test books is here com- 
plete ; although the order is diverse from all others which 
bave been presented. Job is placed, for example, after Josh- 
ua; but in his other list (Haeres. YIIL Tom. I. p. 19), he 
puts Job after Judges and Ruth. In the list above we have 
Judges, Ruth, Psalter, I. II. Chronicles, Kings, etc. ; in the 
other list Judges, Ruth, Job, Psalter, Proverbs, etc There 
are also other varieties. Altogether ccmipared and considered, 
this father appears to have been probably an honesty but yet 
a very hasty and blundering critic. 

We must not omit what he says of the deuter<hcanomcai 
books. It runs thus : <' There are two other books doubtful 
among them, the Wisdom of Sirach and the Wisdom of Solo^ 
mon; besides certain other books which are apocryphal.** 
By this I understand Epiphanius to say, that the two books 
mentioned are dovhtfyl^ and the others clearly uninspired. 

It will be seen by our next document, that the reception of 
the Apocryphal books as deutero-canonical, had begun about 
this time to make some progress among the churches. There 
is no doubt that it had been gaining among the more un- 
learned and undisceming, during most of the fourth century* 
Hence we are prepared for the first manifestation of it, in a 
public and a kind of authoritative way, in the manner an- 
nounced by our next extract 

No. xn. 

Extract from the Statata of the Council of Hippo, A D. 393. Muui, 

Condi. Coll. IIL p. 024, 

The XXXVL Statntum runs thus ; Ut praeter Scriptoras 
canonicas nihil in Ecclesia legatur sub nomine divinarum 
Soriptorarum. Sunt autem caoonicae Scripturae, Genesis, 
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EzodnS) LeviticiiSy Nameri, Deuteronomiamy Jesa Nave^ Ja- 
dicum, Ruth, BegDorum libri quatuor, Paralipomenon libri 
duo, Job, Psalterium Davidicum, ScUomanis libri guinqusy 
duodecim libri Frophetarum, Esaias, Jeremias, Daniel, Ez- 
ecbiel, TohiaSf Judith, Hester, Hesdras libri duo, Macchc^faeo- 
rum libri duo. 

This needs no translation. I have marked those books 
which are additions to all the catalogues hitherto exhibited* 
The five hooks of Solomon of course are Proverbs, Ecclesias- 
tes. Canticles, the Wisdom of Solomon, and Sirach, Then 
we have Tobit, Judith, and 1. 11. Maccabees. Here all the 
books are mingled together and stand under the category of 
eanonieal. There can be no doubt, that this Council meaot 
so to decide. 

No. xm. 

Council or Carthaob, held A. D. 397. Extract from Cap. XLVJLL 

of their decrees ^ Mansi UL p. 891. 

This Council have repeated totidem verbis the list of the 
CouncU of Hippo, in No. XII, and doubtless consisted mostl j^ 
of the same bishops. It is therefore unnecessary to repeat 
their words. Oa these two Councils the Romish church de- 
pend for the establishment of then* deutero-canon. And yet 
even these do not reach the whole of it. 

No. XIV. 

Testimony of Jerome, extracted from his Prologas Galeatas; 

(flor. A. D. 380). 

Viginti et duas litteras esse apud Hebraeos, Syrorum quoque 
lingua et Chaldaeorum testatur, quae hebraeae magna ex parte 
confinis est. Nam et ipsi viginti duo elementa habent, eodem 
fiono et diversis characteribus. — ^Porro quinque litterae duplices 
apud Hebraeos sunt, Caph, Mem, Nun, Pe, Sade. Unde et quin- 
que a plerisque libri duplices existimantur, Samuel, Mdacklm^ 
Dibre hajammm, Esdras, Jeremias cum Cinoth, id est lamentatio- 
nibus suis. Quomodo igitur viginti duo elementa sunt, per quae 
scribimus hebraice omne quod loquimur, et eorum initiis vox 
humana comprehenditur ; ita viginti duo volumina supputantur, 
quibus quasi litteris et exordiis in Dei doctrina, tenera adhuc et 
lactens viri justi eruditur infantia. 

Primus apud eos liber vocatur Beres&h, quem nos Genesin di- 
cimus. Secundus Veette Semaffu Tertius Vajicra, id est, Leviti- 
cus. Quartus Vc^edakher, quem Numeros vocamus. Quintus 
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JBSe haddebarm^ qui DeuteroDomium pnienotatur. Hi sunt quiii- 
que libri Mosis, quos proprie Thora, id est, Legem, appellant 

Secundum Prophetarum ordinem faciunt, et incipiuut ab Jesu 
filio Nave, qui apud eos Joaue Ben JVwn dicitur. Deinde sub- 
texuDt Sophetim, id est Judicum librum, et in eundem compin- 
gtint RviOi, quia in diebus Judicum facta ejus narratur historia. 
Tertius sequitur Samuel, quern noB Regum primum et secundum 
dicimus. Quartus MdaehiTn, id est Regum, qui tertio et quarto 
Regum volumine continetur. Meliusque multo est Melachim, 
id est Regum, quam Melachoth, id est Regnorum, dicere : Non 
enim multarum gentium describit regna, sed unius Israelitici 
populi, qui tribubus duodecim continetur. Quintus est Esaiaa, 
Sextus Jerenms, Septimus EizeddeL Octavus liber duodecim 
Propbetarum, qui apud illos vocatur Thereasar, 

Tertius ordo Hagiographa possidet. Et primus liber incipit a 
Job, Secundus a David, quern quinque incisionibus et uno Psal- 
morum volumine coraprehendunt. Tertius est Solomon^ tres li- 
bros habens, Proverbia, quae illi Misle, id est Parabolas, appel- 
lant : Quartus Ecdesiastes, id est CoheMu Quintus Caoticum 
Canticorum, quern titulo Sir hasairim praenotant Sextus est 
Danid. Septimus Dibre hajammm^ id est Verba dierum, quod 
gign^cantius Chronicon totius divinae historiae possumus ap- 
peUare, qui liber apud nos Paralipomenon primus et secundus 
inscribitur Octavus Esdraa : qui et ipse similiter apud Graecos 
et Latinos in duos libros divisus est Nonus EsOier, 

Atque ita fiunt paritur Veteria Legis libri vigmH duo^ id est, 
Mods quinque, et JProphdarum octo, Hagiographorum novem. 

Quanquam nonnulU RtUk et Cinoth inter Hagiographa scrip- 
titent, et hos libros in suo putent numero supputandos, ac per 
hoc esse priscae Legis libros vtginti quatuor — — — 

Hie prologus scripturarum quasi galeatum principium omni- 
bus libris, quos de Hebraeo vertimus in Latinum, convenire po- 
test : ut scire valeamus, quicquid extra hos est, inter apocrypha 
esse ponendum. Igitur Sapimtiaj quae vulgo Salomonis inscri- 
bitur, et JesuJUii Sirach liber, et Judithf et Tobias, et Pastor, non 
sunt in Canone. Macchabaeorum primum librum hebraicum re- 
perL Secundus graecus est, quod ex ipsa quoque phrasi probari 
potest 

It was my intention to subjoin a full translation of this, for 
the convenience of some readers ; but my limits forbid. Li- 
deed a translation of such plain Latin is in a good measure 
unnecessary. I subjoin, however, the substance of what Je- 
rome has here said. 
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(1) He bas given, in words that cannot be misonderstood, 
a liBt of the canonical books, just as they are in our present 
English Bibles ; the Protestant canon, and not the Romish. 
He has so designated the Ixx^s by Hebrew names, represen- 
ted in Latin letters, (printed above in BaMc)^ that there is no 
foom for mistake. (2) He has made the Rabbinic division^ 
in the main, of the Prophets and the Hagiography ; bat stilly 
be makes only twenty-two books, and of course includes Ruth 
and Lamentations among the Prophets (as attached to Judges 
and Jeremiah), which the Talmud throws into the Kfthuhim, 
and thus makes twenty-four bodes ; see p. 251 seq. above, 
where this whole matter is discussed, and the testimony of 
Jerome adduced. (3) The passage of his, exhibited above, 
concerning the books which we name apochryphal runs thus ; 

This prologue may serre as an introduction to all the books 
of Scripture, which we have translated tit)m Hebrew into 
Latin ; eo that we may be able to know, that lefcafever is heafmtd 
(or sxtnntic fo) ffceM is to be put among (he apocrtphal Booxa. 
Wherefore Wisdom^ commonly ascribed to Solomon, die bo<^ 
of Jbfttv the son ofSirai^ and Judith^ and 7b6^ and the Sktp* 
ksrdf AKE NOT IN THE Canoit. The first of Maccabees I have 
found written in Hebrew ; the second in Greek, which indeed 
m manifest from its phn»eology.* 

Now since we know that Jerome uses the word canonicai 
as equivalent to inspired; and as he avers the so-called devte- 
ro^anoniccU books to be not canonical, of course he pro* 
Hounces them to be uninspirbd* It is to be remembered, 
also, that Jerome says all this, some twenty or more yeani 
after the Councils of Hippo and Carthage had pronounced 
their decrees in favour of the canonical rank of most of these 
books. Jerome, who lived in the midst of the bishops tlDat 

♦ It was my intentian to add to this Appendix a chapter, in which 
the claims of the Apochrypha (as we call it) would be critically examined, 
«aid some brief view of tne nature and object of the books respectively 
be subjoined. But as I understand, that the publishers of this volume 
design, if they find encouragement, to print an English edition o^ heApoo 
Pfpha^ for the ase of such persons as have a desire to investigate these 
ancient records, and in such a way as to embrace something of the liter- 
ary Mstory of the Apocrypha, and particulai'ly of its daims to a place ih 
the CcmoTiy I have thought it best to omit the addition named ahove. 
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constituted these Councils, (on wliose decision the Eomish 
Church in a great measure rely for the credit of their Deutero- 
Canon), decides fearlessly against them, as does Rufinus also. 
The opinion of one such critic as Jerome, respecting this sub- 
ject which he fully understood, is worth more than that of 
scores of Hipponensian and Carthaginian Councils, respect- 
ing a matter which they did not understand. How can such 
matters be decided, without any of the critical and philolo^- 
cal knowledge which is necessary to judge rightly ? 

No. XV. 

HiLABT of Poictiers (flol. A. D. 254) Prologns in Lib. Psalm.; § 15. 

0pp. p. 9. 

I shall merely give a translation of this section ; as it seems 
to be little more than a repetition of Origen's list 

The reason why the Hebrews make twenty-two books, is bo* 
cause their alphabet has so many letters. The books, according 
to the tradition of the ancients, are thus designated : There are 
five books of Moses. (6) Joshua the son of Nun. (7) Judges 
and Ruth. (8) I. BL Kings, [I. II. Samuel]. (9) Itt IV. Kings. 
(10) I. n. Chronicles. (11) Ezra. (12) Psalms. (13) Pro- 
verbs. (14) Ecclesiastes. (15) Canticles. (16) Twelve Pro- 
phets. Isaiah, Jeremiah with the Lamentation and Epistle, Da- 
niel, Ezckiel, Job, Esther. These complete the number of twen- 
ty-two books. To some it seems ^ood to add Tobit and Judith, 
and thus make out twenty-four books, according to the number 
of the letters in the Greek alphabet 

We see how xara noda Hilary has followed Origen, from 
whom he draws most copiously, in his remai'ks on the Psalms. 
It is unnecessary, therefore, to say anything more than what 
hgs already been said, respecting the testimony of Origen. 
One thing however is worthy of note, as to the order of books. 
Job and Esther are here put last of all ; the twelve Prophets 
before the others ; and Daniel before Ezekiel. He has also 
disclosed a new project for enlarging the Scriptures, viz. tak- 
ing in ToUt and Judith — ^the most apocryphal of all the apoc- 
raphies. This only shows what a floating affair this whole 
matter of the deutero-canonical books was, in those times. 
Nothing is fixed and stable. In shorty it is most manifest that 
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the churches had not yet been broaght to a general consent, 
that these books should be admitted. 

No. XVI. 

RuPiNUS (flor. A. D. 390), the distinguished friend and opppneirt of Je- 
rome ; Expos, in SymboL Apost, ad caloem Opp* Cypriani, ed. Oxoa. 
p. 26. 

He thus commences : " Those volumes which belong to the 
Old and New Testament, which are, in accordance with the 
tradition of our ancestors believed to be inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, and have been handed down to the churches of Christ, 
it seems appropriate to designate in this place." After this 
he proceeds as follows : 

Itaque Yeteris Instrumenti primo omnium Moysis quinque li* 
bri sunt traditi— -post bos Jesu Nave, et Judicum, simul cum Ruth; 
quatuor post haec Regnorum libri quos Hebraei duos numerant ; 
Paralipomenon, qui dierum dicitur liber; et Esdrae libri duo, 
qui apud illos singuli computantur ; et Hester. Prophetarum 
vero Esaias, Hieremias, Ezechiel, et Daniel ; praeterea XII. Pro- 
phetarum liber unus. Job quoque, et Psalmi David, singuli sunt 
libri ; Salomonis vero tres. 

The order then in Rufinus is thus : Pentateuch ; Joshua ; 
Judges with Ruth ; I. IL Samuel in one book, viz. I. Kings ; 
I. II. Kings in another, viz. IL Kings ; Chronicles, compris- 
ing two books ; Ezra [EzrS and Nehemiah] ; Esther ; Isar 
iah ; Jeremiah ; Ezekiel ; Daniel ; Twelve Prophets ; Job ; 
Psalms ; Solomon, three books [viz. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles]. Here we have the true order, as seems plain, of 
Josephus' Hebrew Scriptures. After completing the list of 
the New Testament books he goes on to say : " These are the 
hooks which the fathers have included within the Canon^ Jnf 
which they woidd establish the assertions of our faith. One 
should know, however, that there are other books, which are 
not canonical, but which our ancestors called ecclesiastical ; 
e. g. the Wisdom of Solomon, of Sirach, called by the Latins 
JScclesiasticics .... Of the same order is the little book of jTa- 
bit and Judith, and the books of the Maccabees,^* Nothing 
can be more decisive or discriminating than this ; and in this 
Rufinus agrees with all the leading fathers. 
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